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EDITORIAL 


THE SociEty’s GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


HEN the Society was founded almost 
Weors years ago, the professional rela- 
i tionships of foresters were compara- 
tively simple. The total number of members 
was small. The vast majority were employed 
by the Division of Forestry of the General 
Land Office, a handful by forest schools, and 
a few others by one or two other governmental 
services. In other words, by and large, prac- 
tically the entire membership of the Society 
had a common employer. Few if any profes- 
sional problems resulting from conflicting em- 
ployer interests arose. 

Today the situation is greatly changed. For- 
esters are employed in increasing numbers by 
many public and private agencies. For ex- 
ample, there actually appeared on the program 
at the 38th Annual Meeting of the Society for- 
esters employed by the Forest Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the Division of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture; foresters employed by the Secretary’s 
office and the National Park Service of the 
Department of Interior; foresters employed by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; foresters em- 
ployed by the extension services, the experi- 
ment stations, and colleges of state universi- 
ties; foresters employed by the lumber industry 
and lumber associations; and foresters em- 
ployed by a quasi-public forestry association. 

One might argue, and quite properly to be 
sure, that with but few exceptions all of these 
foresters have an ultimate common employer— 
the public. This is true, but one would have 
to be naive indeed to assume that all public 
officials have the same conception of how the 
public may best be served. Furthermore, for- 


esters, like all people, are intensely human. 
They develop strong personal and departmental 
loyalties. They are quick to see the faults and 
shortcomings of other organizations and de- 
partments, but slow to see the failings of their 
own department. 

In order to get a clear-cut picture of the emo- 
tional and professional conflicts now existing 
among foresters, one only need attend a con- 
ference of representatives of several federal and 
state forestry organizations to discuss a com- 
paratively simple professional problem. A de- 
tached, dispassionate observer might be excused 
if he concluded from such a conference that 
little or no cooperation existed between various 
state agencies, between various federal agencies, 
or between various federal and state agencies. 
Furthermore, he might be excused if he con- 
cluded on the basis of what he heard that in- 
competence was widespread among the _per- 
sonnel of all agencies, that jurisdictions and 
fields of action had not yet been defined, that 
there was wide misunderstanding, serious dis- 
agreements, and a considerable feeling of ap- 
prehension. 

Somewhat the same reactions and influences 
are now becoming clearly discernible at the an- 
nual meetings of the Society. Perhaps this is 
inevitable. Perhaps individuals by and large 
cannot rise far above departmental environ- 
ments. Perhaps we are all first employees of 
the Forest Service, a forest school, the Depart- 
ment of Interior, or a trade association and 
only secondarily professional foresters. Per- 
haps we can no longer hope for professional 
solidarity. Perhaps, on the other hand, we still 
can have professional solidarity despite all of 
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the disruptive and centrifugal forces within 
the profession. Perhaps indeed the develop- 
ment of professional solidarity may be the 
greatest opportunity the Society can render the 
public and its own membership. 


At any rate there can be little question that 
there now exists an outstanding need for some 
agency to bridge the ever-widening gap result- 
ing from highly departmentalized forestry ac- 
tivities, to unite and unify a far-flung group of 
professional workers, and to amalgamate the 
common interests and professional idealism of 
all foresters. Clearly, that agency must be the 
Society of American Foresters. 


Despite all the differences of opinion exist- 
ing within the Society, there must be many 
common foci of agreement, many common ob- 
jectives, and many common goals. This does 
not mean, of course, that the common thinking 
of the Society membership will be the same 
this year as it was last year, or as it will be 
next year. If this were true, the Society would 
be in the last stages of atrophy, if not ready 
for interment. Professional thinking must be 
dynamic; it must be everchanging; it calls 
constantly for further exploration, for rethink- 
ing and for reorientation. 


Professional ideals, on the other hand, are 
somewhat more stable. These should not and 
cannot change from year to year or from day 
to day. Forestry has not yet produced an 
Hippocrates who was able to formulate an oath 
which even now, after almost 2,400 years, is 
still a potent guiding force in the development 
of professional idealism among physicians. 
Perhaps some day there will arise among us 
some daring and scholarly soul who will be 
able to crystallize in a few short paragraphs 
the ideals of foresters, whether practicing in 
the United States, in Russia, or in Timbuktu. 


But it is not professional idealism with which 
we are concerned at the moment. Rather are 


we concerned with professional goals and how 
to achieve them. Why should the Society not 
give expression to what foresters think about 
public regulation of privately owned timber- 
lands, of public acquisition programs, or of 
any other question confronting the profession? 
Why, for example, should the Society, consist- 
ing of foresters in every field of activity, wait 
for any federal, state, or private agency to 
formulate a statement on these or any other 
subjects? Does the American Medical Asso- 
ciation depend upon the, medical practitioners 
in the public health service to express the 
opinion of physicians with reference to social- 
ized medicine? It seems not! 

The Society has expressed itself on some im- 
portant forestry questions. It should express 
itself on more. More important still, after it 
has expressed itself, it should fight militantly 
to make that opinion prevail. In this it must 
give due consideration to the equities of all 
agencies and groups, federal and private, but 
it must disregard all narrow, partisan, depart- 
mental, and selfish points of view. 

Time, patience, scholarship, leadership, and 
probably some money are required to fathom 
the collective thinking of the Society member- 
ship on important issues. Even though some of 
these necessities may not be available in the 
fullest measure, the Society can go ahead with 
such a program. The Society must ever keep 
itself free from the domination of any single 
group within it. It is the only agency in 
America that is able and qualified to scan the 
entire horizon, observe all the bearings, and 
set a course which can be sailed with assurance 
of ultimate success. At times the compass may 
be inaccurately read; proper allowance may not 
be made for wind and tide; and the efficiency 
of the crew may be over- or under-estimated. 
But regardless of the inherent difficulties in- 
volved there seems to be only one logical pilot 
—the Society of American Foresters. 


_THE 38TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


DESHLER-WALLICK HOTEL, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DECEMBER 15-16-17, 1938 


FOREWORD 


HE attendance at the 38th Annual Meet- 
| ing of the Society was somewhat less than 
that of the three preceding meetings. The 
registered attendance was 385. A large num- 
ber of agencies, however, were represented and 
many members of the Society who had not at- 
tended recent meetings of the Society were 
present. 

Unlike other recent annual meetings of the 
Society the program dealt to a considerable 
extent with those forestry problems that exist 
in a region where agriculture is highly devel- 
oped. Soil and water conservation, the integra- 
tion of wildlife and forest management, farm 
woodland problems, and shelterbelt problems 
all received thorough consideration. 

A most interesting feature of the meeting was 
the discussion of a workable national forestry 
program. Although there seemed to be con- 
siderable difference of opinion concerning what 
was workable and what was not workable the 
cooperative approach appeared to have broad 
support. Unfortunately, however, no agreement 
seemed to be reached concerning the respon- 
sibilities and jurisdictions of the various agen- 
cies, public and private, that are supposed to 
cooperate closely on the attack on critical for- 
estry problems. All agencies still seem to be 
more than ready to attribute the lack of prog- 


ress to the unwillingness of the other agencies 
to cooperate. Obviously this attitude must 
change before substantial progress can be made. 
More understanding and less misunderstanding 
is an immediate need. 

The highlight of the meeting was the address 
of the Chief Forester of the U.S. Forest Service. 
Despite any reservations that may exist concern- 
ing the foresters plan of forest regulation 
within the democratic pattern the fact that the 
Chief Forester so arranged his busy program 
that he might attend the meeting and _partici- 
pate in the discussion was universally appre- 
ciated. 

The general arrangements for the meeting 
were made largely by Mr. R. K. Day and his 
associates at the Central States Forest Experi- 
ment Station. At few if any previous meetings 
of the Society were the individual and collective 
needs of the members of the Society more fully 
anticipated and provided for. 

The program was arranged by John B. Wocds 
(Chairman), R. K. Day, C. L. Forsling, Frank 
Heyward, W. F. Ramskill, and W. H. Horning. 
To this committee and to Mr. R. K. Day and 
his associates the Society is deeply indebted for 
an altogether delightful and instructive meeting 
of the Society. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


was in the capable hands of a committee 
of four, Mesdames R. K. Day, F. K. 
Beyer, R. B. McKennon, and R. E. Worthington, 
Chairwoman. Thursday evening they were guests 
of the wives of the Ohio Subsection at a dinner 
at the Maramor, followed by a lecture and 


Aas inthe copa of the visiting ladies 
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demonstration of puppets by Miss Margery 
Batchelder of the Ohio State University Facul- 
ty. Hostesses for the afternoon were Mrs. A. G. 
Chapman, Mrs. J. K. Kuenzel, and Mrs. Liege 
Kellogg. Friday forenoon they toured the O. M. 
Tucker orchid farm under the leadership of Mrs. 
R. B. McKennon and Mrs. F. K. Beyer, lunch- 
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ing at the New England Inn in Worthington, 
Ohio, as guests of the wives of the Ohio Sub- 
section. Mrs. F. G. Liming was hostess. After- 
ward they toured the Ohio State University 
campus; and a group led by Mrs. J. T. Auten 
visited the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 
where Director Phillips Adams personally con- 
ducted them. In the evening the ladies attended 
the annual dinner. 

The annual dinner of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters was served Friday evening, De- 
cember 16, in the ballroom of the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel and was attended by more than 
300 members and guests. Richard E. McArdle, 
Director of the Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station, presided. An excellent quartet from 


Ohio State University supplied the entre-acts 
in an amusing program of imitation broadcasts 
and a skit, all designed to poke fun at forestry 
fetishes and personalities. The entertainers 
were incognito. Under the supervision of F. G. 
Liming, valuable door prizes were drawn by 
lot, a considerable number being acquired by 
representatives of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. The prizes were contributed by the fol- 
lowing companies: D. B. Smith, Protectoseal, 
Phillips Thinner, Kellogg Switchboard, H. K. 
Porter, Bartlett, Outdoor “Military Stores, Mac- 
Millan, Fechheimer, American Fork and Hoe, 
Lufkin Rule, Fenwick-Reddaway, Atkins Saw, 
Warren Axe and Tool, McGraw-Hill, and Vic- 
tor Tool. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 15, 1938 
IE 


President C. F. Korstian: It gives me great pleasure to call to order the 38th 
Annual Meeting of the Society of American Foresters. For the first time in the 
history of the Society, we are the guests of the Central States Section. Both the 
Local Arrangements Committee and the Program Committee have worked untiringly 
to arrange our program; and, for this reason, I am certain that we will have a 
very interesting meeting. 

I sincerely hope that we may have a thorough discussion of all the subjects on 
the program; and, furthermore, that whenever honest differences of opinion exist 
that we will not hesitate to express them. It is becoming more and more necessary 
to discuss controversial subjects at our annual meetings. 


OPENING SESSION 


Consequently we must 


develop tolerance for points of view differing from our own. 


Only by so doing 


can we maintain the esprit de corps of the Society. 


ill, 
SUBJECT: 


PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF PAPERS 
A WorKABLE NATIONAL ForEestRY PROGRAM 


Chairman: S. T. DANA 
Chairman Dana: Foresters never seem to tire of discussing programs. At this 
time it seems particularly appropriate that we should discuss a national program 
when the Joint Congressional Committee on Forestry is trying to gather something 


for Congress to consider from a national point of view. 
workable” in today’s program and perhaps inject new thoughts 


ce 


able to emphasize 
in our discussion by doing so. 


I hope that we shall be 


The Chairman then called for the presentation of the following papers. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE NATIONAL FORESTRY PROGRAM 
By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


The American Forestry Association 


ARELY four hundred years have passed 
B since DeSoto found Florida a country 

“cumbersome with woods and_ bogs”; 
two hundred years later George Washington 
found extensive forests ““very convenient for 
building” around the present site of Pittsburgh; 
shortly after the close of that century, Captain 
Lewis cruising along the shores of the Pacific 
Northwest reported “the whole neighborhood 
of the coast is supplied with great quantities 
of excellent timber”; and as late as 1890 the 
white pine forests of the Lake States seemed 
inexhaustible. Meanwhile, there grew up a 
vaguely voiced sense of responsibility for the 
forests. 

The Plymouth Colony in Massachusetts 
passed an ordinance against firing the woods 
because of the inconvenience that might result 
from a depletion of the timber supply, and in 
1777 North Carolina imposed penalties for the 
unlawful firing of the woods, and declared for- 
est fires “extremely prejudicial to the soil.” 


Time marched on. The American nation ac- 
cumulated unprecedented wealth and influence 
by harvesting vast reservoirs of natural re- 
sources. Not the least important of these was 
timber. With the wave of agricultural settle- 
ment that followed the Civil War, it became in- 
creasingly apparent that our forests could no 
longer be treated as an inexhaustible resource. 
In 1873 The American Assoviation for the Ad-° 
vancement of Science memorialized Congress 
and the states to enact legislation to protect 
the forests; in 1875 a group of men and women 
met in Chicago and organized what was later 


to become The American Forestry Association; 
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and in 1876, Congress, responding to the grow- 
ing wave of public opinion, authorized the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Franklin B. Hough as a for- 
estry agent of the Department of Agriculture. 
Looking backward we may see the subsequent 
developments without perspective and think of 
them as rapid. They were not, however, with- 
out struggle and personal sacrifice. In 1892 
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President Benjamin Harrison withdrew the first 
forest reserve from the Public Domain and 
placed its administration under the Department 
of the Interior. , Meanwhile, a Division of For- 
estry in the Department of Agriculture became 
a bureau in 1901, to which in 1905 the forest 
reserves were transferred. 


In that year The American Forestry Congress 
assembled in Washington “to establish a broad- 
er understanding of the forest in its relation to 
the great industries depending upon it; to ad- 
vance the conservative use of forest resources 
for both the present and future needs of these 
industries; to stimulate and unite all efforts to 
perpetuate the forest as a permanent resource 
of the nation.” 


This was in 1905, when reinforced concrete 
structures were looked upon with suspicion; 
when railroads still used wooden passenger 
cars; and before steel had displaced wood in 
automobiles. Consequently, when President 
Theodore Roosevelt said, “Wood is an indis- 
pensable part of the material structure upon 
which civilization rests,” it had all the elements 
of a truism. Neither he nor anyone else could 
foresee the happenings of the next quarter cen- 
tury, and he spoke the truth when he said, 
“More wood is used than ever before in our 
history.” 

On the premise that wood is essential to 
civilization, that the demand will increase with 
the passage of the years, and that protection 
from fire is desirable, the national forest pro- 
gram of 1905 was established. In less than 
four hundred years, a primeval forest of some 
920 million acres had been reduced to 615 mil- 
lion acres only a small part of which bears 
primeval forest, and the nation had entered a 
. period of definite forest consciousness. 


Statistics no longer support any current as- 
sertion that “more wood is used than ever be- 
fore in our history,” but the importance of for- 
ests is more clearly recognized than ever be- 
fore. New arguments for forest maintenance 
have established a broader basis of interest, for 
now the services of forests are known to be 
manifold. Not only are they the source of 
wood and cellulose, but they are generally 
looked upon as stabilizers of stream flow, hold- 
ers of the soil, habitats of wildlife, and places 
for public recreation. Accordingly, those who 
believe that permanent maintenance of forests 


on much of our land is essential to civilization 
are many times those of a few years ago. 

Following, yet fitting in with acceptance of 
broader forest interests, came passage of the 
Weeks Act in 1911 and the larger interpreta- 
tion as set forth in the Clarke-McNary Act of 
1924. These acts are devoted primarily to for- 
est protection and forest production, but those 
who enacted them thought also of a future tim- 
ber scarcity. The Weeks Act, in addition to 
laying the foundation for forest protection in 
the states, authorized federal purchase of forest 
lands “for the purpose of conserving the naviga- 
bility of navigable waters.” Interpreted under 
the principle of the “worst-first” theory, this 
meant the purchase of inaccessible forest areas 
on rugged land away from means of transpor- 
tation. Furthermore these purchases were gen- 
erally welcomed. The Clarke-McNary Act 
grew out of an active conflict between the ad- 
herents of mandatory regulation by the federal 
government and those who supported the prin- 
ciple of cooperative leadership. In choosing 
the latter principle, the act more definitely 
pointed the program of forest protection in co- 
operation with the states and broadened the 
field of federal purchases to include lands nec- 
essary “for the production of timber.” 

Focused primarily toward assurance of a tim- 
ber supply and leaving demand to care for it- 
self, the program continued until 1928 when the 
McNary-McSweeney Act was passed. This 
prepared foundations for marketing studies, for 
research in wood uses, and for appraisal of the 
nation’s timber resources by means of a timber 
survey. 

The timber survey, still incomplete, appears 
to postpone, if not to actually dissipate the fre- 
quently heralded timber famine. No longer 
can one say, as in the Copeland Report, that 
the drain of our saw-timber sizes exceeds growth 
by five times. Instead it has now reached a 
point where our forest resources are being re- 
duced only one and a half times as fast as they 
are being replenished. The Copeland Report, 
published in 1933, hopefully ignoring the fact 
that our lumber production and lumber con- 
sumption had steadily declined since 1906, 
stated “the current drain from cutting and losses 
in the East exceeds growth by nearly 29 billion 
board feet annually.” In 1936 the total timber 
production for the entire country was only 24 
billion board feet. Figures for 1936 show ex- 
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cess of drain over growth in the eastern states 
to have been only a little over one billion 
board feet. This was about equal to the na- 
tional loss from fire during that same year. 
Loss from insects and diseases was nearly three 
times as much. 


Admitting increased efficiency in fire protec- 
tion and improved cutting methods in some 
areas, the real reason for this change is eco- 
nomic. Per capita consumption of lumber had 
dropped from 523 board feet in 1906 to 135 
board feet in 1935, and our export market had 
dwindled at a similar rate. Further declines 
may give us the satisfaction of a balanced for- 
est budget, but at the expense of vast invest- 
ments in the forest industry. 


If we truly believe that forests are a natu- 
rally renewable resource capable of responding 
to silvicultural practices, and that investment in 
forest industries should pay taxes and interest 
as well as wages, there are two major planks 
on which our national forest program must be 


built. 


The first is more adequate protection of for- 
ests from fire, insects, and diseases; the second 
the creation and promotion of better and new 
markets for lumber and forest products. On 
this foundation, with extensions to include sil- 
viculture and refinements of manufacture, the 
law of supply and demand can be met. Only 
as the two are developed, one in step with the 
other, can forestry be established as a business 
enterprise. To concentrate on protection and 
forest production while ignoring plans for mar- 
keting, the resulting products will glut the 
market. It will throw unwarranted financial 
burdens on flood protection, erosion control, 
and recreation services of the forest. On the 
other hand, if new markets for wood products 
are developed while forest protection is left in 
its present state of eclipse, the bugaboo of tim- 
ber famine will again raise its head. 


After more than twenty-five years of organ- 
ized effort against forest fires, the goal of com- 
plete protection is still far ahead. Of the 423,- 
070,000 acres of private and state-owned lands 
needing protection, available funds are so in- 
adequate that two-fifths or some 170,000,000 
acres are left without organized protection. 
On these unprotected lands, 20,687,000 acres 
were burned in 1937 and timber values esti- 
mated at more than $18,000,000 were destroyed. 


In contrast, only 1,344,000 acres of protected 
lands were burned, and timber valued at $2,- 
466,000 destroyed. These are unusual records, 
for ordinarily the losses are twice as great. 
Adequate protection for all private and state- 
owned lands can be accomplished for about 
18 million dollars. About half that is being 
met under the present program, the federal gov- 
ernment appropriating 2 million dollars—or 
less than one-fourth the total budget. The legal 
basis of our forest fire protection program con- 
templates federal participation equal to that 
from state and private sources. In 1924, how- 
ever, cooperation began with the understanding 
that the protection program would be financed 
one-half by the industry, one-fourth by the 
states, and one-fourth by the federal govern- 
ment. With growing realization of the large 
proportion of fires resulting from public care- 
lessness, the states have assumed fully half of 
the financial responsibility. The industry has 
taken an increasing load upon its separate 
operations, but its contributions directly to the 
cooperative budget have been about half those 
of the states. Meanwhile, as the state and pri- 
vate contributions have increased, Congress has 
allowed the federal government to drag below 
the originally contemplated twenty-five percent. 


After experience of over a quarter century, 
the belief is crystallizing that protection of for- 
est property is a public function in which the 
states and the federal government should share 
equally. The industry on its part, like a house- 
holder in a city, must keep its property in or- 
der and provide every reasonable means of pro- 
tection. This is no small responsibility! With 
this plan in mind, the forestry program must 
include an appropriation of 2 million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1939, and an amended Clarke- 
McNary Act to authorize future federal appro- 
priations up to 9 million dollars. 

It should be borne in mind that keeping 
one’s house in order means harvesting the tim- 
ber in ways that will protect the growth—large 
and small. It definitely means moving ahead 
from timber mining to timber cropping. These 
things the private owner must not fail to do if 
industry is to deserve public support. 

More prompt and continuous action must 
also be provided against forest insects and dis- 
eases, whose damage while less spectacular now 
far exceeds that from fire. Complete eradica- 
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tion of these pests may be impossible, but ex- 
perience with white pine blister rust proves 
control to be possible. 


With reasonable safety from forest fire, in- 
sect pests, and diseases, opportunities for sil- 
viculture, forest management and cutting regu- 
lations crowd forward to help increase the vol- 
ume of future annual growth. The Copeland 
Report postulates that the sustained yield pos- 
sibilities of this country can be built up to a 
degree that will more than cover our present 
consumption demands, and _ possibly reach 
heights equal to the all-time production record 
of 1906. When this is done only the develop- 
ment of new markets will save forest products 
from proving a drug on the market. 


If the burden of forest protection is to be 
carried largely by the states and the federal 
government, with industry making cash con- 
tributions while at the same time entering ac- 
tively into local cooperation and orderly man- 
agement of its own properties, how is forest 
research to be supported? 


Research like protection is a function in 
which the public should participate, not only 
in benefits but in costs of maintenance. That 
this is generally accepted is shown by passage 
of the McNary-McSweeney Act in 1928 and by 
recurring annual appropriations for its support. 
With full recognition of federal contributions 
to forest research through the Forest Products 
Laboratory and elsewhere, this is a field in 
which the industry should and does participate. 
To name a fair proportion is difficult, but the 
present plan under which problems of broad 
application and general interest are undertaken 
by the federal agencies, while the concrete ap- 
plication of studies to specific conditions and 
localities is carried on by industrial agencies 
has proved increasingly satisfactory. Coopera- 
tion exists in the fact that the research activ- 
ities of one agency cover fields that are not 
usually feasible to those of the other agency. 
Naturally, industry has worked largely on prod- 
ucts and economics; and, by way of contrast, 
it has done little in the fields of silviculture 
and forest management. 


Admitting that a function of government is 
to provide opportunities whereby its citizens 
can make a comfortable living and contribute 
through taxes to its support, it follows that 
there must be government leadership in re- 


search. As an example, one may take the case 
of the pulp and paper industry, the value of 
the products of which is roughly a billion dol- 
lars a year. If by means of research, the 
United States can meet all its pulpwood re- 
quirements, the national income from this 
source would be doubled and jobs would be 
provided for 250 thousand more persons than 
were employed by this industry in 1929. Here, 
as elsewhere, industry must pick up the re- 
sults of basic research by, government agencies 
and carry these results forward so that they 
apply to the specific situations of the several 
mills. 

The search for new products which can be 
made from cellulose and wood; efforts to in- 
crease the efficiency of manufacture and im- 
prove the techniques of wood use; and plans for 
the better distribution of forest products can 
mean much to our national income. ‘These, and 
more are among the projects undertaken in co- 
operation with industry by the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison. 


Research in these and other lines has been 
productive of gratifying results. It has, how- 
ever, been conducted in the face of steady de- 
cline of lumber exports as recorded during the 
past several years by the Forest Products Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. In addition, our own declining use 
of lumber has placed the forest industry in an 
increasingly difficult position. Whether improv- 
ing economic conditions in this country or the 
recent British-American Trade Agreement will 
help, remains to be seen. There is no doubt, 
however, that neither the federal government 
nor private agencies interested in forests and 
forestry can relax in their efforts for research. 
None of these agencies have squarely faced the 
question of more efficient utilization and dis- 
tribution of forest products. If left too long 
to the individual mills and woodworking plants, 
the question of adequate marketing must now 
be faced as a national problem, for without 
a profitable outlet for its products there will be 
no incentive to practice forestry. Without the 
incentive of profits, our nation will lose an im- 
portant source of private employment and a 
vital source of taxable income. That being the 
case, forestry can only be practiced by govern- 
ments or by individuals who secure their in- 
come from other means. 
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It follows, then, that a national forestry pro- 
gram must be built on two foundation girders 
—protection and marketing—in which industry 
cooperates with the federal government and the 
states. This seems almost too simple to war- 
rant emphasis, but only by working from both 


ends can forestry be established on a_ basis 
which assures permanence. Only then can the 
land be kept satisfactorily covered, the streams 
given reasonable protection, and the federal and 
state programs kept in balance with those of 
private ownership and initiative. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Emanuel Fritz: A summary of Mr. Col- 
lingwood’s paper would include the following: 

1. More accurate surveys indicate that we 
have far more timber than we had thought. 

2. A timber famine is rather remote. 

3. Fires, insects, and diseases destroy an 
amount each year equivalent to the excess of 
depletion over growth. 

4. Markets for lumber are disappearing at 
an alarming rate. 

5. We must increase markets for forest 
products to justify the present great and expen- 
sive forestry effort. 

6. That if fires, insects, and diseases are 
controlled, particularly on reforesting lands, 
we will come near a balance between growth 
and drain. 

Such expressions from the forester of The 
American Forestry Association lend real impor- 
tance to Mr. Collingwood’s paper. It is my 
guess that he has the Association’s endorsement 
of his views because there has been a very evi- 
dent change in the editorial expression in the 
Association’s magazine the past few years. Col- 
lingwood’s paper is further evidence that we 
are gradually returning to a more commonsense 
and practical view of the nation’s forestry prob- 
lems. I say return because The American For- 
estry Association was founded in the days of 
Bernard E. Fernow, and at a time when there 
was genuine cause for alarm. Furthermore, 
Fernow was an influential member and leader 
in the Association’s activities in the early 1880’s, 
and Fernow was nothing if not intensely prac- 
tical. Following those days, unfortunately, for- 
estry lapsed into a long period of emotionalism, 
and its leaders resorted to the identical tactics 
of the typical promoter. Now the pendulum 
seems to be swinging back. In the early days 
there was alarm not only over the possibility 
of a timber famine, but the possibility that a 
great industry might succumb and result in a 


national calamity. During the period of emo- 
tionalism, the attitude toward the industry be- 
came antagonistic. In fact, it was made to 
appear to the average layman that it was anti- 
social and un-American to have such a thing as 
a lumber industry. Now, once more, we are giv- 
ing thought to the interdependence of forestry 
and lumbering. (I use the term lumbering in 
its broadest sense being fully aware of the 
increasing demands upon the forest by the 
chemical conversion industries.) For an official 
of The American Forestry Association, the old- 
est forestry agency in the country, to call atten- 
tion to the vital need for encouraging markets 
for lumber as an aid to forestry is a matter of 
far more than passing interest. It marks recog- 
nition by a potent agency of the fact that no 
markets mean no lumbering; and, furthermore, 
without lumbering there can be no forestry. 
Of course, if there is no forestry there is no 
need for foresters. Obviously then the matter 
of markets should be the direct and selfish in- 
terest of foresters. 


Forestry and lumbering are complementary 
pursuits. But we must understand thoroughly 
that lumbering must be profitable. It cannot 
be profitable, if we continue nonchalantly per- 
mitting man-caused fires to destroy the new 
timber the industry is trying to produce; and 
if we continue to load upon it tax burdens that 
remove from forest replacement the one incen- 
tive that bestirs us all—the hope of making a 
profit from our efforts. This hope of profit, 
that is, getting back from human effort some 
genuine compensation, is the incentive of all 
of us whether we are salaried public employees 
or are engaged in business. 

Collingwood offers a very simple program of 
just two planks. The first plank calls for more 
adequate protection of forests from fire, insects, 
and diseases; the second asks for the creation 
and promotion of markets for lumber and other 
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forest products. We have given much attention 
to protection in the past, but not nearly enough. 
It does not seem logical to promote timber 
growing on the one hand and to permit destruc- 
tive natural agencies to take a heavy toll on the 
other. It is no longer correct, however, to say 
that the larger private owners are not doing 
their part in protection. For some years they 
have been not only expending large sums to 
protect their property, but they have been in- 
creasing their expenditures each year. How- 
ever, many of their fire difficultes emanate 
from unrestrained public trespass which they 
are practically powerless to conirol. For this 
reason a large part of the protection must fall 
on the federal government and the states. Fur- 
thermore, it is an obligation that must be met 
in an adequate manner. The fire hazard, as far 
as the public is responsible for it, is bound to 
increase because of the greater use of the for- 
est by the public. The hazard will increase 
also as areas of second growth increase. 

Very little has been undertaken or accom- 
plished by foresters to improve the market for 
forest products. In fact some governmental 
acts have operated against holding even the 
existing markets. An important negative influ- 
ence is our export policy and another one is 
the prejudice engendered against wood by re- 
ports of an impending timber deficiency, caus- 
ing users to resort to other materials. If loss 
of markets continues, we will have to charge 
more and more of the cost of public forestry 
against recreation, watershed protection, and 
other incidental uses. Even now an excessively 
large proportion of the expenditures must be so 
charged off. I refer here only to public and 
private commercial forests. On noncommercial 
forests, recreation or watershed protection may 
be the primary objectives. We hear much now- 
adays of the social obligation of forestry. May 
I suggest that some of the general unemploy- 
ment that worries foresters is the result of re- 
duced employment in lumber manufacturing 
caused by the reduced market for lumber. 

More effective fire protection is primarily a 
matter of more money. Improved market con- 
ditions, on the other hand, require very careful 
study and research before action is taken. In 
fire protection work we have already developed 
an excellent technique and an effective organ- 
ization which is capable of rather rapid expan- 
sion. In promoting markets, however, foresters 


in general are woefully ignorant. In fact we 
start off with a prejudice because for many 
years many foresters have felt that market pro- 
motion is a rather undignified pursuit for our 
profession. 

Collingwood emphasizes the need for more 
research. As a university man, I heartily agree 
with him. But twenty years of contact with re- 
search men leads me to caution that research, 
as needed in forestry, is of two kinds. One is 
the fundamental type which requires a scholar- 
ly, patient, and deep thinking approach. The 
other is the practical type of research which 
you may not even care to dignify with the term 
research. It is nevertheless extremely impor- 
tant. Fundamental research often requires 
much time. But we have pressing problems 
that need solution right now. To obtain work- 
able answers, we need men for this type of 
study who have a well-balanced practical turn 
of mind. Although there are very few men 
competent to conduct fundamental research, for- 
tunately there are many who are competent to 
conduct the practical research. Furthermore, 
these two types of research must not only go 
hand in hand, but they must be directed by 
superiors who are sympathetic to both. The 
projects should be undertaken according to the: 
needs, and not according to what the researcher 
thinks would be an interesting subject. Actual 
problems should dictate the subjects of research. 

I think Mr. Collingwood shouid have added 
a third plank to his national forestry program, 
a plank calling for placing forestry on a busi- 
ness basis. Public forestry already is exceed- 
ingly expensive. We cannot expect private own- 
ers to spend in the same proportion nor more 
than the prospective returns warrant. Forestry 
to be really successful and to be a matter of 
satisfaction to ourselves as foresters must be 
made to pay its own way. On private lands 
expenditures must be tuned to the actual needs, 
conditions, and prospective returns. On pub- 
lic lands expenditures should be similarly lim- 
ited and management must be such as to bring 
adequate returns in cash or intangible results, 
but the intangible results must not be over- 
valued to justify heavy expenditures. If we 
handle our forests, farms, and ranges in a wise 
manner and concentrate the full force of our 
intelligence on such handling, we need not 
worry about the secondary influences of water- 
shed protection, soil conservation, and wildlife 
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conservation, because they will take care of 
themselves automatically. 

Mr. Collingwood’s closing statement calls for 
cooperation of industry with the states and the 
federal government. I think he should have 
put it the other way, the governments must co- 
operate with industry, because industry is the 
spring from which our needs are met. Gov- 
ernment’s function should be that of a catalyst, 
a facilitating and guiding medium to help indus- 
try serve itself and the public best. By helping 
industry government would be directly helping 
the public because industry not only serves the 
public, but it zs a large part of the public. 


Mr. J. Nelson Spaeth: Mr. Collingwood has, 
in my opinion, given us an excellent resumé in 
the most concentrated form of the major events 
which have determined the status of forestry 
in the nation today. He has brought us face to 
face with two facts: (1) the need of more ade- 
quate protection of our forests from fire, in- 
sects, and disease, and (2) the need to create 
and promote markets for lumber and _ forest 
products. He has indicated that the two major 
planks on which our national program must be 
built are more adequate protection, and the 
creation and promotion of markets. As the 
keynote speech of the annual meeting, he has 
sounded a chord to which I believe we are all 
responsive. Some may wish to add tax reform 
as a third essential element in the program for 
private forestry, at least until private forestry 
is firmly established on a sustained-yield basis 
which will permit the payment of all annual 
carrying charges out of current income. 

That adequate protection is prerequisite to 
silviculture is axiomatic. That good silvicul- 
ture will follow adequate protection as a matter 
of course is a myth, as many adequately pro- 
tected areas attest. Cutting regulations which 
reduce fire, insect, and disease losses are a part 
of protection and may be charged as protective 
measures. Beyond this, cutting regulations, sil- 
vicultural practices, and intensive forest manage- 
ments to conserve young growing stock and 
reserve immature but merchantable timber as a 
basis for a second crop are not justified until 
reasonable protection is assured. We did not 
need a depression in the lumber industry to 
demonstrate that, granted protection, the prac- 
tice of silviculture is governed by the demand 
for its products. Many a young forester, now 


grown old, has awaited that golden age for sil- 
viculture when the virgin timber supplies would 
be exhausted and the cost of growing timber 
would become an element in stumpage price. 
Some suspecting that the day was not near had 
their hope renewed when the Copeland Report 
expressed grave concern regarding the ade- 
quacy of our future timber supply. Perhaps, 
after all, the minimum silvicultural require- 
ments might be applied in private forestry. 
But, as Collingwood points out, the more de- 
tailed information of the Forest Survey indi- 
cates that the estimates of growth were too low. 
Perhaps we may learn this morning that a 
shortage is not imminent on a national scale. 
If so, creating and developing markets becomes 
the second essential element in the national pro- 
gram. I believe most of us are ready to ac- 
cept this as a fact. 


If we are in substantial agreement as to the 
essentials of a national program, protection and 
markets as outlined in their simplest terms by 
Collingwood, our real problem is to get to- 
gether on the means of translating our beliefs 
into action. It is at this point that our views 
diverge. One group holds that the federal gov- 
ernment has hardly begun to meet its obligation 
to give systematic aid and encouragement to 
states and private owners in order to enable 
them to own and manage forest lands and thus 
make it unnecessary for federal agencies to 
take them over. This group wishes to see the 
forest problems of the states and private owners 
solved to the fullest possible extent by coopera- 
tion between public and private agencies and, 
many would add, with the greatest possible de- 
centralization of control. Another group would 
abandon hope for a significant development in 
state and private forestry, deeming it imperative 
that the federal government become the custo- 
dian of vast areas not now in federal ownership. 
I should like to emphasize the views of the 
former group. 


We will have no spontaneous, sincere, or eco- 
nomic silviculture on private or public land 
except as adequate protection and the demand 
for forest products make it not only possible 
but profitable. 

Yet most of the silvicultural work carried out 
in recent years has been done under the op- 
posite conditions: great uncertainty as to the 
adequacy of protection and little or no oppor- 
tunity to dispose of the products at a price 
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which would return the bare cost of cutting. 
Often this has been thirty-to-sixty-dollar per 
acre silviculture on one-to-ten-dollar land at 
the expense of the taxpayer. This may be 
relief, but it is no more a permanent, sound 
basis for forestry on public land than it is a 
permanent, sound basis for forestry on private 
land. Both classes of ownership are entitled 
to a return on the dollars they invest in for- 
estry. By the same token intensive silvicultural 
practice on public land, except on limited areas 
for demonstration purposes, must wait until 
most of the conditions essential for private prac- 
tice have been met. By and large we do not 
change the basic requirements for practicing 
forestry on an area by shifting ownership from 
the individual to the government. Then why 
expand federal ownership beyond the irreduci- 
ble minimum? Can we not extend aid to the 
states and private owners in the interest of 
public welfare more economically than we can 
acquire land by federal purchase, and support 
nonincome-producing activities thereon? 


Collingwood has specifically suggested ade- 
quate protection for all private and state-owned 
land including an amendment to the Clarke- 
McNary Act to make adequate federal participa- 
tion possible. He has referred to the work 
of the Forest Products Laboratory in coopera- 
tion with industry and of the Branch of Re- 
search in cooperative marketing studies. We 
might add as definitely approved, but not yet 
under way due to lack of appropriations, assis- 
tance to states in forest-land purchase under 
the Fulmer Act and cooperation under the Co- 
perative Farm Forestry Law  (Norris-Doxey 
Act). Generous appropriations under these will 
brighten the picture. But we should go further. 

The regional forest and range experiment 
stations have from time to time entered into 
cooperation with the agricultural experiment 
stations in various states and thereby multiplied 
the effectiveness of both parties immeasurably 
at a minimum cost. Funds for research in the 
agricultural experiment stations have been made 
annually available to the states by Congress 
under the Hatch, Adams, Purnell, and Bank- 
head-Jones Acts. Although the sums are com- 
paratively small, their use has yielded public 
benefits wholly out of proportion to the cost. 
In a few instances Purnell and Bankhead-Jones 
funds have been allotted to forest research proj- 
ects, but such cases are relatively few and the 


amounts have not been large. It is my firm 
conviction that much of the research needed in 
the development of our national forestry pro- 
gram can be accomplished most economically 
by enabling our agricultural experiment sta- 
tions to attack local problems in cooperation 
with the regional forest experiment stations. 
If this is a fact, our program should include 
an act and an appropriation specifically desig- 
nated for research on forestry problems in the 
agricultural experiment stations. 


The agricultural colleges are in intimate con- 
tact with the farmer owners of woodland, which 
in the aggregate constitutes a large portion of 
the privately owned land most favorably situ- 
ated for the early application of forest manage- 
ment. It is to them that large numbers of 
other owners of small tracts instinctively turn 
also for advice and assistance. Even though it 
requires a basic change in policy, there is much 
to be said in favor of extending the Clarke- 
McNary authorization in extension to cover all 
small forest land owners. There is much to be 
said also for providing specifically for federal 
assistance in forest research at the agricultural 
experiment stations. The part which the agri- 
cultural colleges, through their experiment sta- 
tion and extension service organizations, might 
play in the national forestry program is un- 
known because these agencies have never been 
given serious consideration or adequate support 
in national planning for forestry. 


Mr. Lyle Watts: I am sorry that Mr. Tinker 
is not here to discuss this subject because he 
has been a little more closely associated with 
the ‘problem than I have; but inasmuch as Mr. 
Tinker could not be here, it has fallen upon me 
to comment on Mr. Collingwood’s paper. 

Frankly, I cannot view the situation with 
the same degree of complacency as the first 
three speakers. In general I agree that we need 
more money for forest protection and that we 
should exert greater efforts to maintain and 
develop the markets for wood. This, however, 
is not enough. I rather have the feeling that 
the biggest and most difficult job we foresters 
have is in those regions where the forest re- 
source has been destroyed. I am thinking of 
the social aspects of the problem, of stranded 
communities, and of unemployed people. I 
get little comfort from lambasting the lumber- 
men for what has happened. I know full well 
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that if I had been in the lumber business in the 
past I would probably have done the same 
thing. The economic system under which they 
operated, and the need for forest products to 
build up the country indicated very much the 
thing they did. We build up our country at 
the expense of the forest, and in building it we 
did the same thing we do in building a build- 
ing—we borrowed. In this case we borrowed 
on our national resources. We went in debt, 
so to speak, and the time has now come for us 
to pay that debt. 


I agree with Mr. Collingwood that the most 
urgent need at the present moment has to do 
with the protection of forests from fire, insects, 
and diseases. But we also need a large pro- 
gram of public acquisition in order to control 
erosion and floods and to safeguard other pub- 
lic values. 


I agree that we should have as much land 
as it is possible to have in private ownership 
under a reasonable program of forest practice. 
I believe that it is not in the public interest 
that clear-cutting should continue. One of the 
first steps should be to show private owners the 
possibility of retaining their ownership through 
the practice of forestry. A reasonable subsidy 
may be necessary to achieve this objective, and 
to me, reasonable means about 50 percent of 
the cost of management. 


Unless we have some form of public regula- 
tion, the land will continue to be clear-cut and 
will come back to the public as a liability. If 
this is true, funds should be available to ac- 
quire the land before it becomes a liability. I 
am not intimating that we should compel own- 
ers to sell their lands. I am merely suggesting 
that we should have funds available to buy for- 
est lands at a fair price. 


Chairman Dana: Our speakers have covered 
quite a lot of ground. The first speaker pointed 
out that there are two fundamental essentials 
for a national forestry program. The first, ade- 
quate protection from fire, insects, and disease; 
the second, the maintenance of markets for for- 
est products. 

The second speaker pointed out that market- 
ing and utilizing timber must be profitable 
from an economic view and that the returns 
must justify the expenditure either in the form 
of cash or in intangible values. 

The third speaker added another essential 


—silviculture. In the opinion of this speaker 
adequate silviculture does hot automatically 
result from adequate forest protection. Both 
Mr. Spaeth and Mr. Fritz emphasized the co- 
operative approach, but they ignored the ap- 
proach through the regular avenue of public 
ownership. This was considered by Mr. Watts, 
the fourth speaker, as being an integral part 
of a workable forest program. ‘The entire 
subject is now open for discussion. 


Mr. R. W. Graeber: Only one of the speakers 
so far has touched on one of the major prob- 
lems in a workable national forestry program. 
Dr. Spaeth, in the last sentence of his paper, 
stated that we don’t know what services the 
land grant colleges and the agricultural exten- 
sion services can render because we haven’t 
given them a fair opportunity to show what 
they can do. In the South more than 50 per- 
cent of all forest land is in the hands of small 
owners. By and large this is the best and most 
fertile forest land. Progress can not be made 
from above; it must be made from below. This 
is being done by the small group of men work- 
ing in forestry extension, and I challenge any 
group of foresters to show greater results than 
this small group of men can show. 


Mr. Shirley Allen: 1 rather object to the 
statement that forest influences are an incidental 
by-product of forestry. Forest influences are 
important, and if they are to be properly 
evaluated it will probably be necessary to de- 
velop a new kind of social bookkeeping. Per- 
haps we will have to invent a social dollar; 
that is, some kind of currency that can be used 
in valuating the services a forest renders when 
it keeps a man out of the poorhouse, when it 
keeps a community from becoming a ghost 
town, when it lowers the stage of flood waters 
even an inch, and when it provides opportu- 
nities for recreation. 

I believe there is a way to translate these 
values into dollars, but I don’t think I can do 
it. Here is a completely unexplored and neces- 
sary field for American foresters. In conclu- 
sion, I should like to add that I wish we would 
stop trying to mix the industrial and social im- 
plications of forestry. 


Mr. Collingwood: 1 think we should all be 
very happy when a representative of the fed- 
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eral government tells us that we are not going 
to have too much timber, that neither this 
country nor any other country was ever wrecked 
because it had too many natural resources. 
This assures us that at least in forestry it will 
not be necessary to plow under any of our tim- 
ber or any of our seedlings. 


Mr. Ovid Butler: This discussion has run true 
to form for the last 20 years. Every forestry 
meeting that I have attended when any speaker 
tries to put first importance on some particular 
course of action, many people assume that he 
has brushed everything else out of the picture. 
I am afraid that Mr. Watts did exactly that. 
It seems to me that it was perfectly clear that 
the first three speakers attempted to place first 
importance on certain things, on certain courses 
of action. In other words they expressed their 
opinions as to the bridge abutments that should 
be laid in order that the rest of the bridge 
could be built up. They certainly made it clear 
that other things such as land rehabilitation, 


social rehabilitation, flood control, and refor- 
estation were all a part of the picture. It 
strikes me that this whole discussion has gone 
off on a tangent. I think it is perfectly proper 
for the forestry profession to put certain impor- 
tant things out in front in order that everybody 
may get behind them. To draw the conclu- 
sion that by placing emphasis on these things 
one is ignoring everything else in both illogi- 
cal and unreasonable. 


Mr. W. F. Ramsdell: ¥ think there is great 
danger in being overenthusiastic and _ over- 
optimistic as to the actual amount of long-time 
employment forestry can give. While forestry 
has given a large number of people employ- 
ment in the Lake States, it is clear that mining 
and farming have given more employment than 
forestry. Personally, I object to the assump- 
tion that we shall be able to solve all of our 
employment and social problems merely by 
certain forestry practices. 


THE NATIONAL TIMBER STAND 
By RAYMOND D. GARVER 


Director, Forest Survey, U. S. Forest Service 


FR teition come to public and private at- 


tention currently because in them are 
undeveloped possibilities for additional 
employment and greater returns. But reliable 
facts about the resource are still inadequate, 
hence our thinking and planning fall short. 
We examined timber tracts originally to size 
up the job of clearing the land for food pro- 
duction. Trees were in the way; they seemed 
inexhaustible until the twentieth century ush- 
ered in an alarm of timber scarcity. Gradu- 
ally the din subsided. Nevertheless forests were 
being logged heavily. Cutover land and fire 
damage were a warning because in their wake 
were idle mills, stranded communities, and 
eventually ghost towns. Satisfactory records of 
forest capital depletion and replenishment by 
growth were not available. No one knew, for 
sure, whether this nation had plenty or would 
soon be in want of timber and other services 
rendered by the forests. 
The facts with which to answer these ques- 
tions lay hidden and could be obtained only 


by a field examination of the forest resource 
situation on a nation-wide basis. 

The Forest Survey, authorized by the Mc- 
Sweeney-McNary Act of 1928, is for this pur- 
pose. It is a comprehensive study covering 
timber inventory, forest growth and drain, tim- 
ber requirements, and the value of forests in 
our social and economic structure. 

This undertaking is a public responsibility 
because it covers all forest land; because the 
information being obtained is essential to both 
public and private policies; because of the 
public interest in forest land regardless of 
ownership; and because private interests could 
not tackle such a far-reaching investigation 
covering both private and public lands on a 
national or state-wide basis. 

The Survey is in progress in the Northwest, 
Inland Empire, California, Lake States, South, 
and Appalachian regions. Seasonally up to 
200 technical men have been employed. Some 
280 million acres, or about one-half of our 
forest land, has been covered. Nearly three- 
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fourths of the data obtained have been ana- 
lyzed. Analysis on a nation-wide basis of for- 
est products requirements and trends is about 
equally complete. 


The job is far from finished. First, the office 
work for the extensive area already covered 
must be completed; and second, the field and 
office work for an equal area located in Cali- 
fornia, Southern Rocky Mountains, Montana, 
Ohio Valley, and the entire Northeast. 

Then there is the continuing task of keeping 
the Survey findings up to date so long as it can 
be done by office computations and limited field 
work alone. Finland and Sweden, fifteen years 
after their first survey, are still making re- 
surveys. This country may find it necessary 
sooner or later to do likewise. 


To realize fully on the money already in- 
vested, and to provide nation-wide information 
sorely needed in forest resource planning, both 
public and private, the Survey should be speed- 
ed up to finish the field coverage in the next 
five years and organized to keep the informa- 
tion up to date. This will require an amend- 
ment to the Survey authorization in Section 9 
of the McSweeney-McNary Act to put it on the 
same basis as other sections of the act. This 
would permit the appropriation of such amounts 
as are needed to complete the field inventory 
quickly and to keep fresh the facts obtained. 
For the next four or five years, triple the pres- 
ent appropriation of $250,000—the maximum 
authorized by the act—will be needed. 


There is an enormous demand for the find- 
ings of the Survey. Our policy is to release 
the information as fast as we can get it ready. 
To date 130 progress releases and final reports 
have been distributed. In addition detailed or 
generalized forest type maps for all or parts of 
thirteen states have been released. Thousands 
of letters and special compilations of data have 
been sent out. This distribution has been 
made in response to requests from many fed- 
eral and state agencies, from planning boards, 
libraries, schools, universities, public utilities, 
railroads, and particularly from the great forest 
industries themselves, as for example, in con- 
nection with the recent pulp and paper expan- 
sion in the South. If appraised by the value 
of the information furnished and the services 
rendered, the Survey is already on a self- 
liquidated basis. 


Survey results, although belated, are becom- 
ing available at an especially opportune time. 
This information is basic to the recent notable 
development in land-use planning involving for- 
est lands and in measures to provide a liveli- 
hood for dependent people. Without these 
facts, it is impossible satisfactorily to guide 
forestry developments, or to correlate forestry 
with other major types of land use. 


Broadly each region can be considered as a 
whole, but for a local understanding of the 
forest situation it must be broken down into 
smaller areas. Timber problems and conditions 
vary widely among the many sections or sub- 
regions that make up any large territory. The 
Survey has met this situation by dividing each 
region into units of 3 to 10 million acres for 
analysis. These unit reports provide the frame- 
work for future intensive studies within each 
area, 


Only a few of the significant regional find- 
ings can be given here. The respective re- 
gional forest experiment stations can supply 
full details. 


THE LOWER SouTH 


The lower South includes all of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, the 
commercial pine belts of Texas and Oklahoma, 
and about three-fourths of Arkansas—a total 
land area of some 213 million acres. It is an 
extremely important region with increasing for- 
est activity, and with vast areas of pine and 
hardwoods, including the important naval stores 
belt and the Mississippi Delta hardwoods. Dem- 
mon and Eldredge are directing the analysis of 
the Survey information pertaining to this area. 

Common to the whole territory and to most 
units, are understocking and paradoxically large 
aggregate areas of second growth with an en- 
couraging proportion of small trees just under 
merchantable size. In view of present heavy 
drain on the stand and only partial use of the 
productive capacity of the soil, the outstand- 
ing need and opportunity is to increase the net 
growth by building up the growing stock and 
by reducing the mortality loss which now 
amounts to 20 to 30 percent of the net incre- 
ment. 

This region is fully alive to the need of 
increasing its forest productivity to provide 
more work and more wealth. With nearly 95 


94, 


percent of the forest land in private ownership, 
already heavily used and with no large reserve 
of old growth, is this practicable? Can_ for- 
ests be made the leaven for general progress 
and recovery? What is the situation? 

After more than a century of land use, 57 
percent, or 122 million acres remains forest 
land. About 6 percent of the area is old 
growth, 86 percent is second growth and par- 
tially cut stands, and 8 percent is nonstocked. 
It is important that about 88 percent of the 
area is in condition to put on growth. But as 
compared with the best areas, it is only 25 to 
50 percent stocked with trees. 

Total volume of saw timber when surveyed 
was 25414 billion board feet. Pine made up 
1411% billion feet or 56 percent, and hardwoods 
113 billion feet, or 44 percent. Hardwood saw 


timber occurs in significant quantities on about 


one-half the area; and surprisingly enough, 
twice as much hardwood volume is outside the 
well-known Mississippi Delta hardwood region 
as is in it. Total growing stock of all trees 
5 inches in diameter and larger equals, 7714 
billion cubic feet, approximately one-half pine 
and one-half hardwood. 

That there is more timber -and less non- 
stocked land than expected is encouraging. On 
the darker side is inadequate growing stock, 
localized over-cutting, and the low average 
quality of the timber. 

Total drain on the saw-timber growing stock 
in 1936 amounted to about 14 billion board 
feet, which is equal to more than one-fourth 
the total drain for the United States. Nine bil- 
lion feet of this was pine and 5 billion hard- 
woods. The total drain against all trees 5 
inches in diameter and larger was 3 billion 
cubic feet, of which 2 billion feet were pine 
and 1 billion hardwood and cypress. 

For pine and hardwood combined, the total 
net growth for saw timber was 13 billion board 
feet; for all trees 5 inches and larger, it was 
31% billion cubic feet. 

A comparison of drain and growth for the 
region shows for saw timber an overcut of one 
billion board feet; for all trees a surplus of 
500 million cubic feet. 

Average growth and drain figures for exten- 
sive areas are essential to a region-wide picture. 
To be applicable locally, however, they must 
be available for smaller tracts and be amplified 
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by additional information on forest conditions | 
including growth and cut by size groups. Dif- 
ferences in growth alone can change the pic- | 
ture remarkably because of wide variations | 


among forest condition classes and even be- 
tween large areas. To illustrate—in the naval 


stores region net growth in all trees 5 inches | 
and larger averages about 0.2 of a cord per | 


acre per year, in the Mississippi Delta hard- 


woods 0.4 cord, and in the remainder of the | 


lower South 0.5 cord. 
Further analysis of drain in relation to the 


‘species and quality of timber available for cut- 


ting raises a question about the end result if 
present practice should continue. Because this 
problem is more critical in hardwoods than in 
pine, I will comment separately on the Missis- 
sippi Delta hardwoods. Here about one-third 
of the total saw-timber volume is high-grade 
material, consisting mostly of red gum, ash, and 
red and white oaks, two-thirds is low grade ma- 
terial, consisting mostly of overcup oak, hick- 
ory, pecan, tupelo gum, and other miscellaneous 
hardwoods. 

In contrast, about two-thirds of the saw-tim- 
ber volume removed for commodity purposes is 
high-grade material and only one-third is low 
grade. This is practically the reverse of the 
proportion of these classes of material as they 
occur in the forest. 

Therefore, one major problem here as else- 
where in the hardwoods of the South, is how 
fully to utilize the “lower two-thirds.”  Al- 
though a similar problem obtains in softwoods, 
particularly in the naval stores belt, currently 
it is not so pressing because of wider outlets 
for low-grade pine for common lumber, pulp- 
wood, etc. Good forestry practice depends to 
a large measure upon the solution of this 
problem. 

If cubic-foot growth were increased by 50 
percent over a period through improvement in 
management practices, and most of this increase 
could be utilized, it is estimated that under 
these conditions woods and mill employment 


might be increased the equivalent of year-round - 


employment for 250 thousand additional work- 
ers. This is roughly 20 percent of the total 
present number of unemployed in this region. 
If growth were doubled, as is claimed possible 
by good forestry, opportunities for employment 
could be increased considerably beyond this 
figure. 
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With the decreasing trend in cotton acreage, 
forest land must play an increasing part in tak- 
ing care of the people by being put in condi- 
tion to grow more timber. One direct way to 
build up growing stock and thereby increase 
increment is to restrict the cut to less volume 
than growth. But in many cases this is con- 
sidered impracticable because timber-using 
plants would either have to close down or cur- 
tail production, which would result in more 
unemployment and in further embarrassment to 
an already hard-pressed South. A workable 
solution may lie in reduction of mortality 
losses by every means possible, particularly 
improved fire protection and salvage operations, 
in greater efforts to develop new uses for secon- 
dary species, and in developing manufacturing 
methods that will make possible closer eco- 
nomic utilization of the preferred species. Such 
a plan holds possibilities and should result in 
increasing forest capital and in decreasing un- 
employment. 

Another means for increasing employment 
and revenue is greater refinement of the forest 
products before shipment to other regions. This 
is in line with the South’s desire for an indus- 
trial economy and should result in a desirable 
shift of workers from extractive industries, such 
as agriculture and lumber production, to the 
refining and distributing industries. 

Satisfactory disposal of an increasing amount 
of forest products is essential to the success of 
these proposals and by and large the prospects 
look encouraging. The South is an exporting 
region and will continue to export. About one- 
half the cut is consumed locally and one-half 
is shipped to widely scattered markets. It can 
rely on both inside and outside markets. The 
South is destined to fill an important place in 
the national timber picture. 


THE LAKE STATES 


The Lake States, once famous for white pine 
in great volume and envied because of nearness 
to consuming centers and to the agricultural 
west, now faces acute forestry problems. Zon 
and Cunningham are directing the analysis of 
the Survey data with a view to finding solutions 
for some of these problems. 

Generally the situation is more critical than 
in the South where nature has been fairly ef- 
fective in restocking the land with usable tree 


growth as logging proceeded. Broadly the ma- 
jor problems are: how to tide over existing 
plants and their dependent populations until 
second growth reaches merchantability; how to 
utilize the great quantities of low-quality mate- 
rial especially in the aspen-birch type in order 
to make way for better forestry and_ tree 
growth; and how adequately to provide for re- 
stocking the millions of acres of nonrestocking 


land. 


About half the original timbered area, or 52 
million acres, is now commercial forest land. 
Seven million acres is saw timber; 11 million 
cordwood; 13 million restocking; and 21 mil- 
lion either poorly stocked or nonrestocked. 
That is the picture—about 40 percent of these 
52 million acres is not restocking with satis- 
factory tree growth of any kind, let alone white 
pine. 

Analysis of the growing stock shows an aver- 
age volume per acre of only 464 cubic feet, 
compared to 847 for Sweden; and an unbal- 
anced condition region-wide because there is a 
shortage of stands of merchantable or near- 
merchantable size, particularly near consuming 
centers. 


The remaining saw-timber volume, however, 
is considerably more than anticipated although 
its quality is much lower than original stands. 
Total volume is 58 billion board feet, about 
one-third is softwoods and two-thirds is hard- 
woods. Four-fifths of the volume is on saw- 
timber areas and one-fifth on areas of uncertain 
economic accessibility. 

Total cubic volume of all trees 5 inches and 
larger is 26 billion cubic feet, which is made 
up of 9 billion softwoods and 17 billion hard- 
woods. About three-fifths of the volume is in 
saw-timber trees and two-fifths in cordwood 
trees. 

One indication of the lower quality of the 
saw timber is that only one-third of the volume 
is in the better species such as white and red 
pine, sugar maple, and yellow birch, while two- 
thirds is in the less valuable hemlock, aspen, 
oak, beech, soft maple, etc. 

Dependent on this timber for raw material 
are more than one thousand plants and for all 
or part-time employment 40 to 50 thousand 
workers. How fast is it being removed? In 
1936 the drain from saw-timber trees was 2.4 
billion board feet, from cordwood trees 4.7 
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million cords, a total of 983 million cubic feet. 
The saw-timber drain alone equaled about 4 
percent of the total volume. 

Saw-timber growth on all areas in 1936 was 
1.8 billion board feet. For all timber 5 inches 
and larger, the growth was 979 million cubic 
feet. 

A comparison of drain and growth for saw 
timber for the region shows an overcut of 30 
percent; for all timber an approximate bal- 
ance. This last comparison does not mean that 
all is well, but rather that there is hope. Land 
nonrestocking and logging operations cutting 
out are the two signs that better forestry is 
needed. 

The future, the regional men point out, is 
not yet black. Nature has been more success- 
ful in restoring cover to cutover lands than 
expected, but planting is helping too. Con- 
tinued improvement in fire protection and in 
measures to ration the old growth and safe- 
guard young growth from premature cutting 
and other abuse hold practicable potentialities 
for gain. 


THe West Coast 


Unchallenged, the Douglas fir region ranks 
first in volume of old-growth saw timber, main- 
ly Douglas fir, but last in nearness to markets. 
It is a unique area. Wyckoff and Cowlin are 
pushing to completion analysis of the Survey 
information. 

This region is fortunate in having sufficient 
forest capital for a permanent annual cut of 
some 6 to 7 billion feet. Although it is not 
necessary to delay until the growing stock is 
built up before initiating sustained yield, it may 
be necessary to ration some mills while putting 
it into effect. For example, even the low cut 
of 1933 in the Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, 
and Columbia River districts exceeded that al- 
lowable under good forest practice. The major 
problem, of course, is how to put in operation 
a practicable sustained-yield plan. 

Four-fifths of the area is forest land, nearly 
equally divided between private and public 
ownerships. About nine-tenths is classed as 
commercial forest land. The best of the land is 
in private hands. Of the 25.8 million acres of 
commercial forest land, 11.0 million is old 
growth; 7.6 million second growth and cord- 
wood; 2.8 million reproduction; and 4.4 mil- 
lion nonrestocking. 


One problem is the large nonrestocking area. — 


Another is the noninterest producing old growth 


on which growth and decay are assumed to | 


balance. 


About 600 billion board feet of saw timber, 
about equally divided between Oregon and 
Washington, is found in this comparatively 
small region. This is more than twice the vol- 
ume in the South and is about one-third of the 
total supply in the United States. Oregon has 
more Douglas fir timber. Washington has more 
cutover area, mainly around Puget Sound and 
Grays Harbor. 


Assuming business conditions similar to the 
period 1925-1929, it is estimated that little more 
than half the saw-timber volume could profit- 
ably be logged. In the South, on the other 
hand, about four-fifths or more could be profit- 
ably logged. 


The total volume of all trees 5 inches and 
larger is 125 billion cubic feet—approximately 
109 billion in saw timber and 16 billion in 
cordwood trees. Nearly 42 billion cubic feet 
is in species well suited for making pulp. 


The 1936 drain on the saw timber was 9.5 
billion board feet, mainly Douglas fir, on the 
cordwood trees 1.7 million cords, which to- 
gether total 1,833 million cubic feet. Of the 
total volume produced in the United States, 
this region contributed about 30 percent of the 
lumber, 90 percent of the shingles, and 23 per- 
cent of the pulpwood. 

With this enormous outgo of forest capital, 
how about the income from growth? Growth 
of saw timber is only 2.7 billion board feet 
and for all timber 917 million cubic feet. 


The ratio of board feet of drain to growth 
for saw timber is 31% to 1 and in cubic feet for 
all timber 2 to 1. These ratios are not par- 
ticularly significant because of the large volume 
of old growth. 

What is more significant, is that the drain is 
concentrated in easily accessible areas which 


results in overcutting the timber surrounding | 


dependent communities. Unfortunately the cut- 
over land is not restocking adequately. This 
with accompanying ills upsets sustained yield 
and creates uncertainty among the people. One 
measure of the value of a sustained cut is that 
the forest industries support either directly or 


indirectly about half the population of the 
region. 
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The amount that will be available under 
sustained yield depends upon many factors, 
such as the proportion of the timber that is 
economically operable; as time goes on, the 
extent to which partial cutting replaces clear- 
cutting, and trucks and tractors replace high- 
lead railroad logging; and, lastly, the success 
attained in distributing the cut so as to pre- 
serve and build up the growing stock on all 
commercial areas. The Douglas fir region may 
have a surplus of old-growth timber, but it is 
not believed to have an excess of growing stock 
as is sometimes stated. Currently it needs to 
strive for full use of its forest soil just as in 
other regions. 

This reservoir of timber is important not only 
to the region itself but in helping to relieve 
excessive overcutting in second-growth stands 
of the East while they are being put in satis- 
factory condition for timber growing. 

Results of the field inventory now going on 
in the Appalachian, Inland Empire, and Cali- 
fornia regions will be analyzed and released 
as they are ready. 


TIMBER REQUIREMENTS 


Full discussion of the forest situation re- 
quires consideration of future national timber 
requirements. Timber requirements is used 
here to mean the amount that logically can be 
absorbed at home and abroad. Sound forest 
land-use planning must rest heavily on the pros- 
pective need for the timber as it becomes ready 
for harvesting. Although Hallauer’s analysis 
of the timber requirements phase is not com- 
plete, some information can be given at this 
time. 

Many factors influence wood use. 
few will be considered. 

Ample supplies of accessible, low-cost tim- 
ber of the kind and quality wanted increase 
consumption. The reverse of these factors de- 
creases it. Good times create the desire and the 
ability to buy. Hard times dry up both. Dis- 
covery of new uses by whatever means for for- 
est products may expand requirements. Loss 
of market to substitutes can dam them up. It 
is a see-saw situation. Timber-use proponents 
must work continuously to keep wood on the 
up-side. 

Future requirements for timber cannot be de- 
termined with certainty, but the outlook seems 
favorable. 


Only a 


Better housing movements, assuming ade- 
quate purchasing power, hold good promise for 
wood consumption. Analysis shows that not- 
withstanding inroads of substitutes and the de- 
velopment of multifamily housing, lumber is 
still the predominating building material for 
residential construction. Average lumber per 
living unit is still 14 thousand board feet as 
compared to 17 thousand a generation ago. It 
is estimated that an average of 450,000 new 
living units will be needed annually between 
1930 and 1950. It is estimated that during 
this period construction and maintenance for 
both nonfarm and farm purposes will require 
an average of 14 billion board feet annually, 
about equally divided between these two classes. 

Consideration of the furniture industry indi- 
cates also that wood will continue in the pic- 
ture, but must fight to hold its own. Its chances 
of winning seem good because four-fifths of 
all furniture is for the household. Seven- 
eighths of this is for living-room, dining-room, 
and bed-room furniture—-places where people 
live, eat, and sleep. Wood furniture radiates 
an atmosphere of warmth and livability that 
appeals to people. The remaining one-fifth of 
wood furniture produced is for use in offices, 
hospitals, schools, recreational developments, 
and religious institutions. Here wood must 
buck most difficult competition, especially in 
office furniture. In spite of this competition- 
and assuming improved economic conditions, it 
is estimated that within 10 to 15 years prob- 
ably 2 billion board feet will be required an- 
nually by the furniture industry. 

Pulp products, plywood, and pressed board, 
are expanding uses and of fairly recent devel- 
opment. Furthermore there appear to be ex- 
cellent possibilities for developing new uses for 
wood through research, especially in the chemi- 
cal field. 

At present our total imports exceed exports, 
mainly owing to heavy imports of pulp and 
paper. For logs and lumber the situation is 
reversed. Trend of wood use in principal for- 
eign countries has been up for years. But 
possibilities for increasing their own production 
seem poor. Therefore the long-term outlook 
for increased exports seems good. 

Aggressive merchandising is in order both at 
home and abroad. 

With full realization of pitfalls in forecasts, 
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an estimate of a desirable goal for future an- 
nual forest production to meet our consumption 
requirements, losses, and also to provide a 
margin for foreign trade and national defense 
is as follows: for all timber 19 billion cubic 
feet including 60 billion board feet of saw 
timber. This may be compared with the pres- 
ent drain of 131% billion cubic feet including 
48 billion board feet of saw timber. 

To provide this increased quantity of forest 
products by sustained yield will require timber 
growth in both board feet and cubic feet nearly 
double that at present. Fortunately our for- 
est land is capable of growing twice the pres- 


ent volume, with some to spare, if it is put 
under reasonably good forest management. 


The attainment of such a level of forest | 


practice is further justified because the so- 
called ‘other values” of forests, recreation, 
watershed protection, flood control, and amelio- 
rating benefits, will require the use, either ex- 
clusively or jointly of large areas, particularly 
those in public ownership. 

It seems to me forests will play an increas- 
ing part in taking care of the people of the 
United States and in contributing to world tim- 
ber markets. This picture of our future timber 
requirements envisages something like that. 


DISCUSSION 


Chairman Dana: Although no one has been 
asked formally to discuss Mr. Garver’s paper, 
we now have an opportunity, however, to dis- 
cuss it from the floor. 


Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer: We of the Northeast 
would like to welcome the Timber Survey to 
our part of the country. May I ask Mr. Gar- 
ver when he expects to arrive? 


Mr. Garver: We are now working in the 
‘South, the West, and the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, and in the Lake States. As soon 
as funds are available, you may expect us in 
the Northeast. 


Mr. A. G. T. Moore: The Forest Survey is 
one of the finest and most useful projects the 
Forest Service has ever undertaken. I should 
like to call attention to the fact that in the 
South the problem is entirely different from 
that in the Pacific Northwest. In the South 
the virgin timber is practically gone. Here 
potential forests are being dealt with. In my 
opinion the question of mortality, that is, of 


the mortality of trees under 5 inches d.b.h., has 
not been sufficiently emphasized. I believe the 
Society should give the Forest Survey all the 
support it is able to give. 


Mr. John B. Woods: 1 would very much like 
to have Mr. Garver restate that portion of his 
summary dealing with probable future require- 
ments; that is, I should like to know Mr. Gar- 
ver’s estimate of the total annual wood require- 
ment. 


Mr. Garver: We estimate the total annual re- 
quirement .to be about 19 billion cubic feet, 
including 60 billion board feet of saw timber. 


Mr. Woods: \s this the total annual require- 
ment? bi, 


Mr. Garver: Yes. 


Mr. Woods: Today we cannot sell 25 billion 
feet, yet we are told that we shall need 60 
billion feet. This means that we have to great- 
ly increase the demand somewhere. I would 
like to get this in the record. 


\ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, DECEMBER 15, 1938 


SUBJECT: CROSSROADS OF FORESTRY 


Chairman: Ovip BUTLER 


Chairman Butler: 1 find that all the sessions except that of this afternoon have 
been given a subject. This morning the subject of our discussion was “A Workable 
National Forestry Program.” Tomorrow afternoon the subject will be “Milestones 
in Forestry.” JI think it quite appropriate that this afternoon’s session also have a 


subject, and I propose “Crossroads of Forestry.” 


I anticipate that there will be 


quite a mix-up in traffic at the crossroads, but I hope that some driver will find the 
green light and will move us forward so that some of us may at last see how a 


milestone looks. 


The Chairman then called for the presentation of the following papers. 


THE COOPERATIVE APPROACH IN FORESTRY 


By CHARLES A. GILLETT 


Arkansas State Forestry Commission 


human associations dependent primarily 

upon the forests as a source of livelihood, 
or which may in any way be affected by the 
presence or absence of forest growth. This 
rather broad conception encompasses all phases 
of forestry in itself and all influences affected 
by or having any bearing on forests as such. 
Such a complex issue as this, must, of neces- 
sity, not only demand our closest attention as 
foresters, but also be subject to the vagaries of 
our diverse appraisement as individuals. There- 
fore, I can say without fear of contradiction 
that the problems confronting forestry today 
cannot be solved in any way but by associated 
thought and effort.. Immediately the subject 
of this paper most impressively suggests to me 
the fundamental basis upon which forestry in 
this country must rest. Essentially, coopera- 
tion implies that there must be a voluntary 
association of thought and action. To a greater 
or less degree this collaboration has been and 
will continue to be the basis of American 
effort, regardless of the fears some may recently 
have entertained to the contrary. Assuming 
this premise to be acceptable, any evaluation 
of the possibilities of cooperative effort in the 
forestry program must be gauged by our ex- 
perience in the past. 

The protection of our forests from fire has 
always been and still remains our chief prob- 
lem. It was recognized as such in some states, 
particularly in the South, by private landown- 
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ers long before governmental cooperation was 
offered. In Arkansas such efforts were indi- 
vidual attempts which cost the landowner up to 
five times what the present cooperative pro- 
gram is costing. It is therefore natural that the 
first joint efforts of governmental and _ private 
agencies should have been along this line. 

With the passage of the Clarke-McNary Act 
in 1924, the federal government first realized a 
public responsibility to cooperate with the states 
in forest fire protection. Statistics show that 
well over 90 percent of the fires are man 
caused, usually not attributable to the land- 
owner involved. This law is purely coopera- 
tive, and makes provision for financial assis 
tance in protection and in the production of 
planting stock. Specifically, the act designates 
that the federal government, through the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, cooperate with any appro- 
priate state organization in the protection of 
forest lands from fire and the production of 
planting stock for forest planting. The act 
also implies that the federal government is to 
supply the leadership and guidance in this work 
and allow the utmost freedom to the states in 
determining the machinery to be used, provided 
it accomplishes the ayowed purposes. 

The act is designated to make available funds 
which will theoretically equal the combined 
contributions of the state and private owner. 
Authorization for federal funds under the act 
was and is now limited to 214 million dollars. 

Public opinion, at the time the act was 
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passed, was not what we now choose to ‘call 
“forest-minded.” Much had been written and 
said concerning the need for forest fire protec- 
tion, but aside from scattered desultory at- 
tempts, there was little incentive to crystallize 
our theories and hopes into an active program. 
Here at last was offered the opportunity both 
in financial aid and technical guidance. 

In 1926, two years after the law was passed, 
32 states qualified for federal allotment under 
the Clarke-McNary Act. This meant that these 
states had going forest organizations which were 
set up under the Act to cooperate satisfactorily 
in the matter of fire protection. In that fiscal 
year the federal government allotted $613,422 
for fire protection and $40,680 for cooperation 
in the distribution of forest planting stock. 
During that same year, the 32 states expended 
$3,193,220 for protection, exclusive of appro- 
priations for the control of insects and disease 
and the purchase and maintenance of state for- 
ests. It is interesting to note that in that year 
six southern states appropriated and expended 
$191,113, and received $128,165 under the 
Clarke-McNary Act. 

The above figures show very definitely that, 
although federal responsibility for private for- 
est protection was recognized in 1924 by the 
federal government, a number of states had 
been carrying on this work and were immedi- 
ately qualified to accept the funds made avail- 
able. Is not the inference clear from the above 
figures that state forest protective organizations 
sponsored and supported by private forest land- 
owners had preceded the federal government in 
the recognition of the responsibilities of forest 
fire control? 

In order to get a proper picture of the suc- 
cess of cooperation under the Clarke-McNary 
Act, we must consider the progress of protec- 
tion up to the present time. In 1937, 39 states 
cooperated and spent $5,021,961, including pri- 
vate contributions of $1,367,232. The federal 
government spent $1,497,665. There was, in 
addition, $1,094,948 in local governmental and 
private contributions not reported for federal 
reimbursement. For the same period this is an 
increase of 129 percent in federal funds, and 
58 percent in state and private expenditures. 

Because Americans are generally greatly con- 
cerned with anything that affects their pocket- 
books, how could we better illustrate the suc- 
cess of cooperative effort in forestry than by 
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the way private owners and the several states 
have taken advantage of the provisions of the 
Clarke-McNary Act? Public opinion is fully 
conscious of the need for forest protection, and 
is prepared to demand that the federal gov- 
ernment increase the Clarke-McNary authoriza- 
tion in sufficient amount to adequately protect 
all private forest land in cooperation with the 
states and private owners. 

On the one hand, the private owner has con- 
tributed willingly and\in excess of his fair 
share, and the states have proportionately in- 
creased their appropriations; but, on the other 
hand, the federal government has lagged some- 
what in fully discharging its admitted responsi- 
bility. 

Another instance of the success of coopera- 
tive endeavor has been the results obtained on 
private forest lands through the operation of 
the C.C.C. camps. In March 1933, when our 
economic spirits were at low ebb, the Emer- 
gency Conservation Works Act was passed, 
which gave the President wide authority to es- 
tablish C.C.C. camps for work of a quasi- 
public nature to be done on the forest lands of 
the country. At this time the state forestry 
organizations did not hesitate to take advantage 
of the camps offered for forest protection work 
on private lands. Here, again, the entire setup 
with regard to this particular work was done 
in a cooperative manner. The state forester or 
other proper official collaborated with the U. S. 
Forest Service in carrying on the work. In 
other words, the states were given a large mea- 
sure of self-determination and action under the 
broad provisions of the act. 

Great progress was made in the establish- 
ment of fire protection improvements and in 
the prevention and suppression of forest fires. 
Without solicitations the states and private land- 
owners were quick to provide funds and facili- 
ties to carry on this work. In effect, the pro- 
gram supplemented and augmented the protec- 
tion coverage obtainable. The value of this 
program is difficult to determine, but none can 
deny that it has received public approval. If 
there were any accurate method available of 
determining the relative efficiency of the work 
done by the state and private camps as against 
camps operated by other agencies, we feel sure 
that such an appraisal would further substanti- 
ate the advantages of doing things in a co- 
operative way. Such an estimate, I think, 
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would bring out the fact that not only projects 
of the state and private camps, but also the 
efficient manner in which the work was car- 
ried on would clearly indicate that under this 
joint plan of operation the states had utilized 
to the fullest the facilities offered. 

Having successfully embarked on a program 
of cooperation with state and private forest 
landowners, the federal government, in 1935, 
passed an act which is entirely cooperative in 
purpose and which was designed to meet a 
definite need in a well-rounded forestry pro- 
gram. This act, known as the “Fulmer Act,” 
was for the purpose of stimulating the acquisi- 
tion, development and proper administration 
and management of state forests and of insuring 
coordinated effort by federal and state agencies 
in carrying out a comprehensive program of 
forest land management. The Secretary of 
Agriculture was authorized to enter into co- 
operative agreements with appropriate state ofh- 
cials for acquiring state forests. The object of 
the act was that the federal government buy in 
its own name certain lands which are suitable 
for state forests, and gradually assign title to 
the state upon subsequent reimbursement to the 
federal government of the original purchase 
price. In many states there are large areas of 
forest land which have demonstrated their in- 
ability to warrant private ownership and which 
now lie idle as nonproductive or in some cases 
a public charge. These lands should be in 
public ownership where they can be built up 
in productivity. Such areas as are not suitable 
for the establishment of national forests, the 
states are anxious to acquire for administration 
as state forests, but are not now financially able 
to do so. The Fulmer Act was the federal 
government’s way of recognizing this condition 
and indicating its willingness to cooperate. The 
authorization under this act was $5,000,000. 
To date no definite appropriations have been 
made. However, we must recognize the purpose 
of the federal government in further embark- 
ing on a cooperative venture. Here again | 
think the states have been and are ready to 
cooperate, but federal assistance lags behind. 

Significant of the federal government’s policy 
of cooperation was the passage of the Coopera- 
tive Farm Forestry Act early in 1937. This act 
provides for financial assistance to land grant 
colleges and universities and to the state for- 
estry agencies in the production and distribu- 
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tion of forest planting stock for farm wood- 
lands and in the establishment, protection, and 
management of farm forests. The act implies 
that cooperative agreements will be made be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture and the ap- 
propriate state officials and carries with it an 
authorization of 214 million dollars. Passage 
of the act was accomplished largely through 
the sponsorship and efforts of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the state foresters. Their activity in 
pressing passage of the bill was their recogni- 
tion of the necessity of a comprehensive farm 
forestry program. However, to date no money 
has been appropriated and no definite provision 
is made for administration of the act. There 
has recently been some indication that the act 
may be administered by the Soil Conservation 
Service. If and when such action is taken, it 
would be well to bear in mind the fact that 
state foresters were actively interested in its 
passage, and feel that they are qualified to 
properly carry out its provisions. However, 
mention of the passage of this act is made here 
primarily to show that the federal government 
has reiterated its policy of cooperation with 
the states, which would indicate that such a 
program has been highly successful in the past. 

Although we fully realize that forest fire pro- 
tection is the cardinal problem in our forestry 
program, we must take cognizance of the fact 
that other needs are pending. Private forest 
management, with its pressing problems of mar- 
kets, taxes, increasing costs along with decreas- 
ing incomes, the trend of land ownership, and 
many other related problems, has recently come 
in for some long-range gunning by the federal 
government. In this instance there has been a 
complete reversal of the cooperative policy, for 
there has been a threat of regulation of private 
timber cutting, which implies an involuntary 
and supervised operation. The last United 
States Foresters’ report served warning notice 
on private timberland owners to prepare them- 
selves for this eventuality; and at the present 
time a congressional investigation is taking 
soundings on the state of private operations. 
This about face in attitude has been most un- 
fortunate at a time when cooperative action was 
running smoothly. The machinery for carrying 
out any such program of regulation has not 
been indicated; however, much definite agita- 
tion in certain quarters for such procedure is 


evident. This is naturally reflected by a more 
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or less apathetic attitude of private operators 
and landowners. 

That a vast improvement in methods of har- 
vesting forest products in order to perpetuate 
the crop is possible, no one will deny. Already 
many large operating companies are practicing 
what they call sustained yield without fear of 
contradiction involving proof. It is likewise 
sad but true that an overwhelming number of 
small operators are recalcitrant to cooperation 
and are leaving the cutover lands in a de- 
plorable condition for future production. How- 
ever, in the case of the sustained yield unit, [ 
would say the motive is entirely one of good 
business, but in the case of overcutting it is 
ignorance on the part of both operators and 
landowner, fortunately a curable fault. Innu- 
merable factors of course affect the advisability 
of adapting sustained yield, but I cannot con- 
ceive one obstacle which would itself be sur- 
mounted or wiped out by regulation. The 
easier and more enduring way will come only 
from a program of associated thought and ef- 
fort. The policy of regimenting and regulating 
individual American effort would seem justi- 
fiable only after every other method had failed. 
and the federal government, in view of its past 
experience, should be the first to see it. The 
classic example offered by regimentation under 
the N.R.A. should have convinced the govern- 
ment of the enormous cost and futility of a 
“cracking down” policy on the forest industry. 
In fact, many of our most destructive operators 
waxed fat under the N.R.A. simply by circum- 
venting its avowed purpose. Have we, there- 
fore, any assurance that this newer type of regu- 
lation will be more efficient in reaching our 
objectives? Unless and until cooperative ac- 
tion, guidance, and technical assistance shall 
have failed, after a fair trial, let us not “rock 
the boat” by adapting mandatory methods 
which have already proven impracticable. 

Consequently, in the light of our happy ex- 
perience along forest protection lines, some 
plan of cooperation with forest industry in the 
proper handling of its forest lands and in the 
production of the successive crops thereon 
would seem to be the next logical step to take. 
Failing in that, after a fair trial, other more 
drastic measures might be proposed. Here 
again many of the states have preceded federal 
action. State forestry services are equipping 
themselves to handle management problems in 
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cooperation with private Owners as and when 
such services are needed. Already in the South 
this branch of the state services is busy assist- | 
ing the private landowner in his management 
problems. These services have been sponsored | 
by and received the support of forest land- | 
owners, else they would never have been estab- | 
lished. The entire field, unlimited in its possi- | 
bilities, lies open to concerted and associated | 
effort. Limited funds only have curtailed the | 
scope of action. The Forest Service itself has | 
developed a considerable branch of state and 
private forestry, but here again the funds are 
somewhat limited. In other words the need for 
assistance in forest management problems is 
recognized, but facilities are limited only by 
the funds available, and I think the federal 
government has been somewhat hasty in recom- 
mending regulation when the way is wide open 
for cooperation. 

The sphere of action of the extension service 
is limited only to the farm woodland owners 
by lack of funds, as are likewise the state 
services. 

It would be advisable that the Clarke-McNary 
Act, which is essentially cooperative, be amend- 
ed to provide fiscal assistance to the states and 
private forest owners in solving their problems 
of proper timberland management. Such as- 
sistance should be predicated upon the needs 
of the individual states and their forest condi- 
tions. The amendment should carry an au- 
thorization of 2 million dollars; however, I 
doubt if the annual appropriation at this time 
would need to exceed 114 million dollars. This 
would provide for each of the larger timbered 
states over five technically trained foresters who 
could cooperate with landowners in placing 
their lands on a sustained yield. Such an 
amendment should operate in a manner com- 
parable to the present act in allowing the states 
freedom and self-determination in setting up 
their own machinery to accomplish the results 
desired. The federal government would fur- 
nish the necessary guidance and the control re- 
quired to do the job. Because the state serv- 
ices are well aware of their individual prob- 
lems, the assistance could very well be afforded 
through and under the leadership of the appro- 
priate state forestry official. 

Solely because of the threat of regulation, 
forestry industry at the present time is some- 
what apathetic toward the federal government. 
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This, however, does not in any way affect co- 
operation under the Clarke-McNary Act. If 
regulation by the federal government were for- 
gotten, and a program of cooperation intro- 
duced, I have no doubt but that landowners 
would not only welcome any assistance, but 
would be glad to materially cooperate in any 
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way possible. Furthermore it is my firm belief 
that if given a few years’ fair trial under some 
such arrangement as the Clarke-McNary Act, 
the need for regulation of all forest operations 
would disappear, and the minority of opera- 
tions could then be reached by regulations with 
the support of the majority. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Earl S. Peirce: Mr. Gillett in the first 
and last parts of his paper states and gives his 
reasons for believing that cooperation is the 
proper and most satisfactory approach to the 
forest problem. Since Mr. Silcox is on the 
program a little later this afternoon to discuss 
the subject of regulation, I will confine my re- 
marks to the other phases of the paper. In 
considering the cooperative approach, Mr. Gil- 
lett quite naturally thinks of fire protection 
first. I would certainly check with him on that, 
for fire is Public Enemy No. 1 from the stand- 
point of almost any form of forest manage- 
ment. He cites the cooperative fire protection 
projects under the Clarke-McNary Act as an 
outstanding example of the cooperative ap- 
proach. Because I happen to be associated with 
the Clarke-McNary work in Washington, I can’t 
very consistently take issue with him on that 
point either. In my opinion the general pat- 
tern of the Clarke-McNary Act is a most satis- 
factory method of carrying on cooperative for- 
estry enterprises, such as fire protection, and 
probably certain other phases of forestry. _ 

Considering the tremendous areas involved 
and the limited funds available, I think that 
by and large the state foresters, and through 
them other cooperators under the provisions of 
the act, have done a good job in fire protec- 
tion. The Clarke-McNary Act and its prede- 
cessor, the Weeks Act, have in large measure 
been the “spark plug” in initiating and extend- 
ing fire protection in 40 states and in boosting 
fire protection from some 6] million acres in 
1911 to nearly 300 million acres in 1938, and 
in reducing the average annual burned acreage 
from 1614 percent on unprotected areas to less 
than 1 percent on protected areas. I think 
everyone will concede that this in itself is no 
small accomplishment. Mr. Gillett does, how- 
ever, make some statements concerning the 
operation of the act which I would like to com- 
ment on very briefly in order to keep the 


record straight. He states that federal respon- 
sibility for fire protection on private lands 
was first recognized by the Clarke-McNary Act 
in 1924, He isn’t quite correct in his history 
on that point for, as Mr. Collingwood men- 
tioned, the Weeks Act, enacted in 1911, actually 
started federal cooperation in fire protection. 
Under the Weeks Act the government contrib- 
uted $2,602,000 during the period 1912 to 1914, 
when the Clarke-McNary Act was passed. He 
stated that private owners have contributed 
willingly and in excess of their fair share and 
that the states have proportionately increased 
their share,—but that the federal government 
has lagged in fully discharging its admitted re- 
sponsibility. I don’t think I can go sled-length 
with him that Uncle Sam has been the only one 


- out of step as regards redeeming their respon- 


sibility in fire protection. The comparative fig- 
ures which he gives for the years 1926 and 
1937 are not very conclusive in showing that 
the federal government has actually lagged be- 
hind the other cooperators, for they show that 
while the states and private-owners have in- 
creased their expenditures for fire protection by 
58 percent, the federal government has in- 
creased its contributions by 129 percent, or 
more than twice as great an increase on a per- 
centage basis. This federal increase does not, 
of course, include the C.C.C. program on pri- 
vate lands, which in actual value in protection 
improvements and fire suppression had been 
estimated (after very liberal reductions for so- 
cial benefits and increased costs due to the pe- 
culiar C.C.C. setup) at about $8,000,000 per 
year during the last 54% years on private lands 
alone. This does not include the C.C.C. work 
or improvements on state forests, a large part 
of which were for fire protection. Neither does 
it include W.P.A. projects. No one contends 
that these C.C.C. contributions should be used 
as a substitute for Clarke-McNary funds, but 
by the same token they do represent valuable 
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should be given some recognition. However, 


quibbling over which agency is carrying the 
greater share of the load (although a favorite 
indoor sport and quite useful at times) is 
really aside from the main point. 

The cooperative approach can only be suc- 
cessful if it is given sincere and adequate sup- 
port by all interested public agencies, private 
owners, and a majority of the voters, who in 
the final analysis determine what the public 
agencies, both federal and state, can or cannot 
dc. Cooperative fire protection is a joint enter- 
prise in which the private owner, the states, 
and the federal government all have definite 
obligations and responsibilities which they must 
recognize and redeem. In my opinion all three 
cooperating agencies, as well as the public gen- 
erally, can justly be accused of lagging and 
properly be indicted for extreme negligence 
until every acre of forest land in need of pro- 
tection is being adequately protected. 

If we look on the debit side of the fire-pro- 
tection ledger for a moment, we see some inter- 
esting but rather disconcerting items, a few of 
which I would like to mention to show just 
how much we as a nation are really lagging. 
Mr. Collingwood has mentioned some of them, 
but like 10 Commandments, they can well stand 
repeating. 

(1) Only 62 percent of the privately owned 
forest lands are under any form of organized 
protection. 

(2) A total of 162 million acres of forest 
land (an area 6 times as large as Ohio) are 
almost entirely unprotected, of which 131 mil- 
lion acres are in the southern states. 

(3) The average annual fire loss (1933- 
1937) has been about 42 million dollars, 80 
percent of which is on unprotected areas. 

(4) Ninety-eight percent of the forest fires 
occur on the unprotected areas. 

(5) Sixteen percent of the unprotected areas 
burn over annually. 

(6) Six states are protecting less than 20 
percent of their forest lands. 

(7) Fourteen states are protecting less than 
half of their forest lands. 

I doubt if any other civilized country any- 
where would long permit such conditions to 
exist. 

Now fire protection, of course, costs money. 
It is estimated it will cost about 18 million 
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dollars to do the entire protection job on some 


428 million acres of state and private forest | 
This year there | 


lands in need of protection. 


is available for the purpose a total of approxi- | 


mately 9 million dollars, or one-half the amount © 
urgently needed. Mr. 
public opinion is fully conscious of the need | 
for forest protection—and is prepared to de- | 


mand that the federal government increase the | | 


Clarke-McNary allotment. I hope he is right | 


on both observations—certainly all the news- | 
paper accounts of the, bad fires we had this | 
summer and fall should make the public fire | 
conscious—and public opinion in the final | 


analysis is essential to put over an adequate 
fire protection program. The Forest Service 
is strongly in favor of larger Clarke-McNary 
allotments and is doing everything it can to 
get them. We would like to see the full au- 
thorization of 24% million dollars made im- 
mediately available and as soon as possible the 
authorization raised to 9 million dollars, or 
one-half the estimated cost of adequate fire pro- 
tection. In this connection, however, we should 
remember that it is the voters back home that 
count with senators and congressmen and not 
the government bureaus or employees in Wash- 
ington. An increase in federal funds is sadly 
needed and will help a lot, and everyone favors 
it except Congress. But aren’t we deceiving 
ourselves, if we assume that funds are all that 
are needed in fire protection? I would like to 
read brief statements made by two state for- 
esters at the Idaho meeting of the Association 
of State Foresters last August which will bring 
out this point a lot better than I can. “Out- 
standing among the problems confronting for- 
estry in the South today,” said Mr. Heyward, 
“is the status of state forestry organizations— 
underfinanced and undermanned, those organi- 
zations are doing their best to grapple with a 
tremendous economic problem with funds 
amounting to considerably less than a penny 
per acre per year. Probably the outstanding 
problem in the South is the adequate financing 
of state forestry organizations.” According to 


Mr. Schaaf, “The states have been particularly 


delinquent in recognizing their responsibilities. 
Some method must be found to awaken state 
legislators to the need of more active state 
participation. Appropriation commensurate with 
the problem at hand is the first essential to any 
broad and balanced forestry program.” 


I hope 


Gillett mentioned that | 
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the voters back home in making their demands 
known will not overlook their own governors 
and state legislators, and convince them that 
they will more fully redeem their own responsi- 
bilities, if they not only increase the appropria- 
tions, but provide more adequate fire protec- 
tion legislation and enforcement, better fire pre- 
vention measures, removal of forestry depart- 
ments from political domination and_inter- 
ference, more adequate support for state for- 
estry departments, and other things in addition 
to money which influence the extent and effec- 
tiveness of fire protection. 

I mention these things which, in my opinion, 
must be done before the cooperative fire pro- 
tection picture is 100 percent as rosy as Mr. 
Gillett paints it; but, on the other hand, I be- 
lieve that everyone who knows the facts will 
agree that the Clarke-McNary Act to date has 
been a most effective cooperative measure in 
encouraging and stimulating fire protection on 
state and private forest lands. 

Mention has been made of the Fulmer Act 
and Cooperative Farm Forestry Act as two 
other examples of the cooperative approach. 
Both are unquestionably desirable measures, 
and there is no reason to believe they wouldn’t 
work out satisfactorily; but unfortunately both 
are like a new automobile without gas—they 
can’t go anywhere. They are stalled due to 
lack of appropriations. 

Many state foresters—but not all—are par- 
ticularly interested in the Fulmer Act—which 
will help them secure state forests. Mr. Gillett 
states the federal government has lagged in sup- 
porting this act. If he means the Forest Serv- 
ice, I believe he is mistaken, for we believe in 
the objectives of the act and have done every- 
thing we consistently can do to secure an ap- 
propriation to launch a Fulmer Act program. 
The sad truth is, that Congress—especially the 
two appropriations committees—is not sold on 
the Fulmer Act; and if the people back home 
are keen for it, they haven’t yet made their 
demands sufficiently known to their senators 
and congressmen. The Budget Bureau takes the 
following position—what’s the use of continu- 
ing to include an item for the Fulmer Act so 
long as Congress keeps throwing it out. 

Without attempting to “pass the buck,” it is 
obvious that state foresters and influential per- 
sons and organizations in the states are in much 
better position to obtain action from their rep- 
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resentatives in Congress than the “brass hats” 
in Washington mentioned by Dean Dana. I 
question whether this fact is fully appreciated 
by those who are disappointed that federal ap- 
propriation are not larger. 

It seems to me there are a number of other 
promising fields in addition to those mentioned 
by Mr. Gillett for cooperation between the pub- 
lic agencies and the landowners. I refer to 
such things as: protecting forests from insects 
and diseases; credit facilities to encourage long 
term aid in establishing forest fire insurance; 
production and distribution of planting stock; 
cooperative sustained yield units; aid in form- 
ing small owner cooperatives; and aid in work- 
ing out more equitable methods of taxation. 
Some of these are already in operation—others 
require legislation and appropriations. 

To summarize I believe Mr. Gillett has pre- 
sented a good argument for the cooperative ap- 
proach. Cooperation may not be the entire 
answer; but I personally believe that sincere 
cooperation, in a spirit of mutual understanding 
and confidence, between the private forest land- 
owners, the states, and the federal government 
will go a long way in solving our forest 
problem. 


Mr. F. W. Dean: We have several fine ex- 
amples of cooperative laws between the federal 
government and states. These date from the 
time the land grant colleges were established to 
the present. Over this span of years have come 
our agricultural experiment stations and the co- 
operative Smith-Lever Act passed in 1914, 
which established our present system of Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 

This has been called the greatest system of 
adult education in the world. The success of 
any cooperative law must rest upon the foun- 
dation of education. Regardless of how much 
physical progress is made in any project, un- 
less education remains abreast of it, all prog- 
ress will be in vain. In our recent emergency 
programs, we often repeat that our programs 
have advanced 20 to 30 years ahead of time. 
Undoubtedly this is true from physical volume 
or equipment aspects, but I fear in many ex- 
amples we have advanced too far ahead of our 
research and education facilities. Cooperation 
without education becomes separation and 
eventually regulation. 

Mr. Gillett has properly championed the 
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Clarke-McNary Act as the real cooperative ap- 
proach in forestry legislation. However, I be- 
lieve the Weeks Act enacted in 1911 blazed the 
trail for the present law. With the Weeks Act 
as a basis, the Clarke-McNary Act strengthened 
and broadened the cooperative principle of for- 
est fire protection and also added aids to tree 
planting and forestry extension. Probably few 
realize that the basic principle of forestry ex- 
tension was set up under the Smith-Lever Law 
in 1914. We had to wait until 1924, or ten 
years later, before forestry extension was made 
a part of the agricultural extension program. 
We probably would still be waiting had it not 
been for Section 5 of the Clarke-McNary Act 
which provided for this important service in 
farm forestry. At present there are more than 
50 trained specialists in the states cooperating 
with county agents on the same basis as other 
farm crop specialists. Undoubtedly the present 
Clarke-McNary Act is the Magna Charta of 
forestry cooperation. 

It is interesting to note that before coopera- 
tive federal laws were enacted many states were 
carrying on their own programs. In these days 
when so many federal emergency appropria- 
tions come into the states, we sometimes forget 
the early work done by the states under handi- 
cap of inadequate funds. In other words co- 
operation started off without a hitch on a pro- 
posed 50-50 basis. This denoted a most healthy 
sign of future cooperation and has continued to 
date. As pointed out, in 1937 the many state 
and private cooperators were still doing more 
than their share financially in carrying out the 
provisions of the act. 

Although the federal government is limited 
in the appropriation of funds under the Clarke- 
McNary Act, it probably would have been un- 
wise to have granted larger appropriations at 
the beginning. Blanket appropriations without 
the state shouldering its responsibility eventu- 
ally lead to complete federal control or regu- 
lation. 

In recent years there has been a growing 
tendency toward states letting the federal gov- 
ernment do what formerly belonged to the state 
and local communities. This, of course, points 
the way to less cooperation and more regulation. 

Mr. Gillett deals chiefly with increased ap- 
propriations for fire protection on large public 
and private timberland holdings. Let us not 
forget the 185 million acres of farm woodlands 
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that need not only protection from fires and 


grazing; but also answers to the proper meth- | 


ods of managing, handling, and harvesting the 


timber crop produced on these areas. Less than | 


$100,000 is appropriated annually for forestry 


extension work to be distributed over 48 states. | 
In spite of this handicap, marked progress has | 


been made in developing a sound and practical 
farm forestry program. 


In conclusion, I agree that the Clarke-McNary | 
Act should be amended so that increased appro- 


priation could be obtained without the necessity 
of creating new legislation. 

Sections 3, 4, and 5 of this Act, protection, 
reforestation, and forestry extension, provide 
the three cardinal points of healthy coopera- 
tion in a well-balanced forestry program. 

The success of this Act is attested by the fact 
that during the past 15 years the state and pri- 
vate forest owners have done more than their 
share in supporting increased appropriations. 

This fact proves conclusively that the Clarke- 
McNary Act provides the proper avenue of ap- 
proach toward a healthy relationship between 
the federal and state governments. 


Proj. G. B. MacDonald: Mr. Gillett’s subject, 
“The Cooperative Approach in Forestry” is 
usually agreed to be the most logical approach. 
Just what constitutes the best in cooperation 
brings forth a variety of opinion. His paper 
outlines the various federal measures now in 
force, or anticipated, which will have a bearing 
on a long time conservation program. He has 
also outlined a proposal, based on the Clarke- 
McNary pattern, to assist in getting at the sus- 
tained yield problem on private land. The 
keynote of Mr. Gillett’s paper is cooperation 
from both ends and the middle. I do not be- 
lieve this point lends itself to much argument 
in a group of this kind. 

Mr. Gillett has, very properly, given fire pro- 
tection the high priority which it deserves. He 
has pointed out the undisputed fact that in the 
cooperative Clarke-McNary program the com- 


bined funds furnished by the states and private - 


owners have greatly exceeded the contributions 
of the federal government. His statement that 
the federal government has lagged somewhat in 
fully discharging its admitted responsibility per- 


‘haps is true, but when we hold the federal gov- 


ernment responsible for not getting appropria- 
tions I am inclined to believe we are partly in 


| 
| 
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error. The original idea in framing the Clarke- 
McNary Act was to draw concerted support 
from all states, primarily on the major item, 
fire protection. Some states were not then di- 
rectly interested in fire protection and Section 
4 was added which was intended to enlist the 
support of a group of states which, at that 
time, were not out fighting for cooperative fire 
protection. Possibly some in this room at- 
tended a meeting in Washington in 1920 when 
this point was discussed. From the time pre- 
ceding the actual enactment of the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act in 1924, it has been recognized that 
whole-hearted and general support from the 
states would be necessary to put the measure 
over in the fullest way. 

Congressional appropriations are not usually 
secured or increased by federal employees or 
agencies making such recommendation to the 
budget director or to an appropriation commit- 
tee of Congress. This perhaps is the first step, 
but after that the responsibility very largely 
goes back to the states. Our senators and rep- 
resentatives are, within reasonable bounds, going 
to do what their constituents wish them to do. 

I do not infer that the state foresters and 
the states they represent have not been inter- 
ested in Clarke-McNary appropriations, but I 
do state that the shot has been too much scat- 
tered and often fired too late. Fortunately 
during the past several years this situation has 
been improved. I firmly believe that if the 
states had assumed their individual and espe- 
cially their collective responsibility that the 9 
million dollars—the proposed participation of 
the federal government for complete fire pro- 
tection—would have been realized before the 
present time. 

The same policy should be followed in the 
states in securing Fulmer Act funds. It is true 
that many of the states passed their enabling 
acts and are still waiting for the apple to fall. 
I do not recall however that support of appro- 
priations for this measure have been lacking 
from the Forest Service. The fulfillment of the 
state acquisition plan conforms to the avowed 
and openly proposed federal program. 

Mr. Gillett has not overstressed the impor- 
tance and opportunity which is embodied in the 
Fulmer Act. It should definitely help to cor- 
rect the feeling of opposition against unlimited 
national forest acquisition which has existed in 
some states. It clearly recognizes the states 
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responsibility in our future forestry program 
and places at the disposal of the states, with 
minimum restrictions, considerable sums of 
money to supplement state purchase funds 
which are usually difficult to secure. The Ful- 
mer Act has and will continue to stimulate ac- 
tion especially in those states the forest inter- 
ests of which are not of first rank, but which 
have, nevertheless, acute public forest land 
problems. 

In my own state the prospects envisioned in 
the Fulmer Act along with the needed C.C.C. 
participation by the state was, at least partially, 
responsible for two recent appropriations total- 
ling a million dollars for extra conservation 
work, over and above the regular conservation 
appropriations, which admittedly were all too 
small. This, when the farmers were not figura- 
tively in clover and in a state where Guernseys, 
Durocs, and other breeds of livestock predomi- 
nate in the land owner’s interest. The stimula- 
tion of interest and action in the states through 
the various cooperative federal measures, in my 
opinion, is both tangible and important, if in 
no other way than in its educational value and 
its concentration of public attention on specific 
problems and needs. 

I believe the C.C.C. cooperative program, 
with all its shortcomings, has a balance de- 
cidedly in its favor. Mr. Gillett’s statement of 
general popular approval, in my opinion, is 
correct. Furthermore if we keep in mind the 
economic conditions which existed in 1933 and 
the social as well as the economic aspects at 
that critical time, we may be somewhat more 
generous in our appraisal of this cooperative 
program. 

The Farm Forestry Act of 1937, if made ef- 
fective by appropriations, will probably eclipse 
parts of the Clarke-McNary Act as a coopera- 
tive channel for the small-timber owner. In 
fact, if I understand the act correctly, it will 
greatly extend the present work of Sections 4 
and 5 of the Clarke-McNary Act relating to 
tree planting and the proper handling of small- 
timber areas. This measure is so important 
for a number of states that I would like to 
supplement Mr. Gillett’s statement briefly. 

If the broad problem of forest conservation 
is basically a land-use problem as well as a 
provision for our physical, social, and other 
needs, then I believe the small forest landowner 
should have a definite place in the national co- 
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operative picture. The aggregate of his hold- 
ings are large and significant both from the 
individual and community standpoint. He like- 
wise has been beset with problems. Frequently 
he is involved in working out a poor existence 
on land which should not be called agricul- 
tural. He may supplement his meagre income 
from his timberland or by labor in order to 
pay taxes and feed and clothe the family. Dur- 
ing the war when grain prices were high, he 
was induced or at least encouraged to clear and 
plow his rough timberland. In most cases 
this was a mistake from every angle except for 
the production of a few agricultural crops 
which could be grown before the thin forest 
soil was launched towards the Gulf of Mexico. 

Although in some parts of the country the 
small woodlands are reported as properly man- 
aged, I doubt if this is the general situation be- 
cause millions of acres have been, and still 
are, being atrociously abused. This is due to 
a lack of information, to skepticism of results 
of management, and to the owner’s financial 
inability to invest in future income at the time 
he is paying taxes and trying to feed his chil- 
dren. 

I am convinced that millions of acres in small 
ownerships, especially in the Central States, 
are in a condition which does not invite private 
initiative to invest in the future possibilities of 
the land. This situation is shown by both state 
and federal purchase units in the region, even 
in areas which were formerly classed as largely 
agricultural. Mortgage, insurance, and other 
companies now have title to thousands of acres 
of this land on which they continue to pay 
taxes only as a means of holding the land until 
some salvage can be made by sale to the state 
or other agency. 

If it is assumed that wherever it is economi- 
cally possible, forest land should be kept in 
private ownership, then a cooperative effort 
should be made to prevent millions of addi- 
tional acres of small timberlands being di- 
verted, of necessity, into some form of public 
ownership. 

In my opinion the Norris-Doxey Act is one 
vehicle which will enable the state forestry de- 
partments and the extension services to help 
the owner with a program of information, dem- 
onstration, planning, reforestation, managing 
and marketing, and perhaps, also show him 
how his taxes can be met without selling the 
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children’s shoes. Other federal cooperative pro- |p 


erams such as the C.C.C., the S.C.S. and the | i 


A.A.A. can be of material assistance. 


In the matter of sustained yield on the larger ki 
private holdings, I believe that most of us will \R, 


agree with Mr. Gillett that private forest in- 
dustry should do its own regulating and that 


where needed, assistance might well be given | ‘: 
through a program similar to the Clarke-Mc- | 


Nary plan. This would place the cooperation 
largely under state jurisdiction although the 


federal government would participate in gen-_ 
If Sections 2, | 
4, and 5 of the Clarke-McNary Act are efh- 


eral supervision and financing. 


ciently and logically administered through the 
state agencies, then I believe the same procedure 


in securing sustained yield practices would be | 


just as effective. 

The proposed appropriation of one to two 
million dollars a year to be used for technical 
personnel, as Mr. Gillett suggests, for coopera- 
tive planning and management of private tim- 
berlands, would be a move in the right direc- 
tion; but any amount of sustained yield effort 
will accomplish but little unless it runs con- 
currently with tax adjustment, more stable mar- 
kets, and forest credits—some of the rocks upon 
which the industry has foundered in the past. 

On several points in Mr. Gillett’s paper I 
have a somewhat different viewpoint. I do not 
have the same misgivings as to the “iron fist” 
policy the federal government may take in the 
event that some form of public cooperative 
regulation is needed. If the majority in the 
timber industry should make reasonable provi- 
sions for keeping their lands permanently pro- 
ductive, I do not greatly fear a “crack down” 
policy. If persuasion or inside pressure fails, 
then why should reasonable regulatory mea- 
sures not be invoked by the state or federal 
government? There is a possibility, in my 
opinion, that private industry may eventually 
ask for this assistance through state or federal 
legislative channels. 

Although Mr. Gillett may be right in indi- 


cating a somewhat apathetic attitude on the part — 


of the timber industry towards proposals of fed- 
eral regulation, yet there is also some evidence 
that the leaders in the industry are, or have 
recently been, very much alive to the situation. 
I refer particularly to the 1937 meeting of the 
umber industries and forestry agencies held in 
Washington under the auspices of the National 
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Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

One angle of the problem in connection with 
nation-wide sustained yield which has not been 
emphasized, but which I believe is important, 
relates to how the various proposals will be 
accepted by the public in general. Since public 
opinion, in the long run, governs our accom- 
plishments in conservation as well as in other 
lines, it is important. I refer particularly to 
the so-called public or community benefits, 
aside from wood or wood products, which the 
forest contributes. Only a fraction of our 
population either now, or ever will, personally 
own an acre of timber. Yet these same people 
have an interest in the social, recreational, 
aesthetic, water, and soil-saving functions of 
the forest, both public and private. I believe 
this question should receive attention in a na- 
tion-wide scheme of land use and adjustment. 


Mr. G. H. Lentz: | was very much interested 
in what Mr. Gillett had to say, and I should 
like to call attention to what we are trying to 
do in Region 8. In our cooperative program 
we have appointed four men to individual state 
forest service offices. These men are assigned 
as forest manager assistants. They work under 
the state forester. The program is jointly ap- 
proved by our office and by the state forester’s 
office. 

These men have been on the job for about 
three months and their efforts are being di- 
rected towards the cooperative approach to pri- 
vate forestry and management. In addition to 
these four men, we have six men, including 
myself, working out of the Atlanta office. These 
men work with the state foresters and with the 
extension foresters to encourage cooperative 
effort. We are working with private timberland 
owners partly from an educational standpoint, 
partly by carrying on demonstrations, and 
partly by trying to work out some of their 
specific problems. I just wish to call attention 
to the fact that even if the Clarke-McNary Act 
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does not specifically set up this cooperative 
phase of forestry, we in Region 8 are not miss- 
ing the opportunity to extend cooperative efforts, 


Mr. Moore: 1 would like to enrich the record 
with a few figures. Reference has been made to 
the necessity of industry and state forestry de- 
partments cleaning house. Although I think 
there is a good deal of that to be done, I do 
not think that the state forestry departments 
are so badly in the hands of the politicians as 
one might think. The lumber industry is co- 
operating with them fully, and if they are in 
the hands of politicians to any extent, industry 
will help them get out of such hands. 

In the year 1929 federal appropriations un- 
der Section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act were 
$1,200,000; in 1937 only $1,655,007. That is 
a very smail increase. In 1929 state appropria- 
tions, not including private funds, were $2,601,- 
921; in 1937 $5,420,653. The expenditures by 
private companies do not include the cost of 
equipment and men used in protection of their 
fee lands from fire. I respectfully submit that 
the states and private industry have shown a 
remarkable increase in appropriations for forest 
protection, which I am sure the congressional 
committee will recognize, and increase Clarke- 
McNary appropriations up to a point where 
they are comparable to state enterprise. 


Mr. G. D. Blair: In my opinion the time is 
not so far off when the cost of forest fire pro- 
tection will be born entirely by public agencies. 
The public is the greatest beneficiary from 
growing forests. In cities, villages, and other 
political subdivisions, the protection of homes 
and industrial plants from fire is done entirely 
at public expense. 


Mr. Gillett: In answer to Mr. Blair, I should 
like to say that any time the lumber industry 
wishes to leave itself out of the cooperative 
picture, it must be ready to be regulated. 


PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE FOREST PRACTICE 


By WILLIAM L. HALL 
Consulting Forester, Little Rock, Arkansas 


OOD forest practice by private land- 
( owners is not yet sufficiently evident in 

the United States to be impressive to 
all. It is impressive to some. It is more im- 
pressive to those in close contact with the 
woods and who have constant opportunity to 
observe what is going on. It is less impressive 
to those far removed from the forest who think 
about it, write much about it, perhaps, but who 
are not in living contact with it. 

The idea of good forest practice is advancing 
and is steadily strengthening its hold on land- 
owners. How do we know that good forest 
practice is gaining? We know by the examples 
of it that are accumulating in all forest regions 
—definite examples that may be seen by all. 
Almost all such examples have been wrought 
in the twenty years since the close of the World 
War. They are to be found in all southern 
states. They doubtless may be matched in other 
forest regions. These examples of better for- 
esi practice involve: first, effective fire control; 
second, withholding young stands from prema- 
ture cutting; third, such control of cutting as 
will preserve a reasonable volume of growing 
stock or make ample provision for reseeding; 
and fourth, they usually involve measures which 
go beyond merely keeping up volume of growth 
and aim at improving quality of stand. 

Examples which are known, listed, and fre- 
quently visited, appear to be exceeded in total 
volume and value by those examples for which 
not only records are not available; but even the 
owners are unknown. The examples themselves 
are simply before us as evidence. We see them 
by the highways, along the back roads, and in 
inaccessible areas. They show control of fire, 
careful handling, and sometimes intensive forest 
technique. They are proof that a sensible at- 
titude towards the treatment of the forest is de- 
veloping. 

As a result of the human effort which has 
been expended, aided by benign nature, before 
us are some facts that command our keenest 
attention. Let me cite facts revealed by two 
separate inquiries. Both are from the South, 
the region with which I am now most familiar. 
First is the Forest Survey conducted by the 
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Southern Forest Experiment Station. Reports | 
have reached me for nine southern geographic | 
units for which figures are presented comparing | 
growth and drain. The figures include trees | 
over 5 inches in diameter and are stated in | 
cubic feet of wood. The total forest area of the | 
nine units is 39,358,200.acres. Of these nine | 
units, five show an excess of annual drain over | 
growth, and the excess amounts to 96,130,000 | 
cubic feet. On the other hand four units show 
excess of growth over drain, totaling 138,650,- 
000 cubic feet. Net excess of growth for the 
39,358,200 acres is 42,520,000 cubic feet. 

Another inquiry of the growth and the con- 
dition of southern forests was conducted by the 
Forest Service in cooperation with state foresters 
of eleven southern states comprising Region 8. 
Results of this inquiry were in part presented 
by State Forester Frank Heyward, Jr., of Geor- 
gia before a joint congressional committee at 
Boise, Idaho, August 29, 1938. More recently 
the Forest Service has supplied me with tables 
summarizing the results. The inquiry covered 
nearly 33 million acres out of a total of 95 
million acres of private forest, other than farm 
woodlands. Of these 33 million acres, 17,145,- 
000 acres, or 52 percent, were reported as under 
intensive sustained yield or good cutting prac- 
tices. Left in productive condition was an addi- 
tional 10,652,000 acres, or 32 percent. In un- 
productive condition was 5,163,000 acres, or 16 
percent. 

Frankly, these figures appear to me to be too 
favorable, but even if they were considerably 
reduced they still would support the growth 
estimates of the Southern Forest Survey. 

Beyond the voluntary determined effort of 
many landowners to perpetuate, develop, and 
rightly use their forests, another factor is oper- 
ating powerfully in the direction of reestablish- 
ing forests on lands which in earlier years were _ 
made unproductive and even barren by unwise 
forest and farm practices. I refer to organized 
cooperative fire protection. Organized protec- 
tion on private and state lands has increased 
from 104,062,000 acres in 1918 to 301,911,350 
acres in 1938. In the eleven southern states, 
comprising Region 8, private forest land under 
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protection increased from 6,384,000 acres in 
1918 to 74,403,000 acres in 1938. In twenty 
years the protected area in the South increased 
more than eleven times. Not only has there 
been a great increase in the acreage of pro- 
tected land, but the effective results have mark- 
edly improved. This too is plainly evident as 
one travels the roads through the forest regions. 

There is yet another basic condition which 
year by year is becoming more favorable. Tim- 
berland owners are more fire conscious, and are 
more set against fires than in former times. 
Even in areas that have no organized fire pro- 
tection, the forest is not burned as it used to be. 
There are more people now who do not want 
fires, who try to prevent them, and who will 
work to suppress them than there were twenty 
years ago. 

The net result of these improving fire condi- 
tions is that barren forest lands and aban- 
doned farm lands are being clothed again with 
forest growth. This improving condition is dis- 
closed by the figures of the Southern Forest 
Survey. Of the 39,358,200 acres of forest land 
to which reference has been made, only 1,005,- 
300 acres, or 2.5 percent, is listed as unproduc- 
tive. 

The statement that for the United States as a 
whole forest growth conditions have vastly im- 
proved during the past twenty years as a result 
of better control of fires is, therefore, put forth 
as a basic fact. It is on the foundation of im- 
proved fire protection that a great number of 
landowners have been building a structure of 
improved forest practice; and, in turn, this im- 
proved practice is favorably influencing both 
the growth and the quality of stands on many 
millions of acres. 

Let me refer here to the statement of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Private Forestry 
of this Society in the October issue of 5. A. F. 
AFFAIRS and to the accompanying schedule per- 
taining to examples of private forest practice. 
{ affirm that under the head “Forest Practices 
in’ Effect” nearly the whole pine belt of south 
Arkansas will qualify. It will qualify under the 
subhead “Effective fire protection” and under 
the subhead “Cutting for successive timber 
crops.” In my opinion great areas in other 
southern states will also qualify. We have 
passed the stage where progress can be ap- 
praised by counting known cases. 

If it be a fact that great progress in private 
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forest practice has been made, it is profitable 
to examine the factors that have contributed 
to that progress. What are they? They are a 
better understanding of the forest, its require- 
ments, its influences, its possibilities of growth 
and yield, the technique of its culture and util- 
ization, and its manifold relationships in indus- 
trial and social life. 

Is there one among us who would not con- 
tend that there has been some progress in such 
understanding? [I think not. It would be 
nearer the fact to hold that the gain in better 
understanding of the forest in the past twenty 
years has been truly marvelous. Better under- 
standing on the part of timberland owners is a 
fundamenial reason for the progress made. 

As the timberland owner developed a better 
understanding of forestry principles, he began 
to apply these principles to his own set of con- 
ditions. No one has done this for him; he has 
done it for himself, though often under the in- 
fluence of friendly counsel. Herein the influ- 
ence of public forestry agencies has been of 
great value. The influence of the wood-consum- 
ing industries, if they are genuinely converted 
to the idea of building up the forest resources, 
is another powerful aid. 

We do well to remember that the actual turn- 
ing point towards forest practice is in the mind 
of the landowner, individual, or corporate, when 
as a result of strong desire, the decision is made 
to move in that direction. A man or a com- 
pany making that decision wants all the help 
available. At that point he can be helped. He 
can be aided with his particular problems. He 
can be braced up in periods of weakness and 
hesitation. He can be ericouraged and _ his 
vision clarified by practical foresters who con- 
tact him. 

It is assumed that most foresters will accept 
as a fact the statement that on private lands 
there has been substantial progress within the 
past twenty years in forest conservation and 
also in actual forest culture. It is obvious that 
progress has been cumulative. Total accom- 
plishments of the five years 1934 to 1938 far 
exceed those of the period 1919 to 1923. 

If we agree that progress has been made and 
that progress has been cumulative, we may then 
inquire whether progress in forest conservation 
on private lands has been satisfactory. Has it 
been sufficient? To that question we would 

<3 29 
expect from foresters a thunderous “No.” No, 
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they would say, progress has not been sufficient. 
It should have been greater. 

Let us consider that question. Had there been 
twice as much money spent as was spent on 
forest practice, better results would certainly 
have been attained. Would the results have 
been twice as good as they are? That is doubt- 
ful. But suppose we had made much greater 
headway in fire control; suppose we were much 
further along with private timberland manage- 
ment. The result would be more young tim- 
ber, more lands fully. stocked, more pulpwood 
stands, more trees of sawlog size, altogether a 
greater volume of growing stock. But how 
much greater volume would it be profitable for 
the United States to have? We look at cotton 
and wheat and see what difficult problems arise 
with over-supply. Is not the same difficulty 
possible with wood? The West Coast lumber- 
man can tell us from bitter experience that it is. 

The conclusion is believed warranted that 
very substantial progress has been made in the 
application of forestry on private lands. A 
good start has been made. But the period of 
greatest accomplishment appears to lie ahead. 

What conditions need improvement to further 
accelerate progress? In my opinion, the prin- 
cipal needs are: 

l. Facts regarding the forest resource, 
acreage, stand, growth, and depletion. Facts 
regarding industrial and economic trends that 
affect farmer and timberland owner alike. (If 
we retire land from cotton is it desirable to 
convert this land to wood production?) Facts 
regarding industrial practices that may be inim- 
ical to wood producers, cross hauling of logs 
and pulpwood, and contractor system of sup- 
plying pulpwood. Information on cultural 
methods and utilization opportunities. Out-of- 
date figures are worthless. Information must 
be fresh and up-to-date. The federal govern- 
ment is the agency to which we must mainly 
look for supplying this information, but the 
forest industries can help. 

2. Almost equal in importance is the need 
for helpful contacts with timberland owners. 
This need has not yet been adequately met. 
Federal employees in their travels tend to visit 
and spend much time with operators known for 
their interest and good practices. They do not 
appear to spend much time with individuals 
and groups whose practices are average or be- 
low, yet these individuals are the ones in need 
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of the most help. The indifferent owner or | 
operator is apt to be provincial, narrow, and — 
suspicious. It seems he can more readily be | 
reached by state than by federal employees. | 
Lack of acquaintance and friendship is a real 
difficulty. The bed-rock need is for county for- | 
esters, serving in a capacity similar to county | 
agents. The county forester could do what 
even the state forester and state extension for- 
ester cannot do. He could build up contacts 
that would be most effective in giving the rank 
and file timberland owners an understanding of 
the possibilities of good forest practice, and 
lead many an owner to adopt that course. 

Equal opportunity is presented to foresters 
in the Soil Conservation Service within the 
limits of their projects. It is believed that 
many such foresters are attempting to meet this 
need, 

3. Among the most urgent needs to im- 
prove private forest practices are greatly 
strengthened state forestry departments. Most 
states are jogging along with puny forestry de- 
partments, as our President might say, ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-housed. The whole situation 
cries aloud for more effective service from the 
state foresters. Consider, for example, the mat- 
ter of forest fire control. The state forester’s 
office is the high command. We are at the 
stage where we need a decisive victory over 
fires. The state forester throws up his hands 
and says, he hasn’t the money. The federal 
government is not doing its share. We know 
that. The states are not doing their share 
either, and the landowners are not doing their 
share. Nobody is doing his share. The whole 
plan is organized on too flimsy a foundation. 
The state forestry departments need rebuilding 
on a plan commensurate with the important 
responsibilities ahead of them. 

4. High among present needs are state plans 
for development of permanent forest induscries 
and correspondingly for the up-building of the 
forest resource to supply those industries. What 
can the states sustain in sawmills, pulp mills, 
and other wood-using industries? What steps — 
should those industries take for their own per- 
manence? Were the state forestry organizations 
strong enough, they could render a mighty 
service in this field. And only they can do it. 

5. The responsibilities and opportunities are 
such that we need in the positions of state for- 
ester, the most outstanding men of our profes- 
sion, Such men fully meeting their respon- 
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sibilities should attain great influence among 
their people; an influence in many of the states 
second only to the influence of the governor. 
6. Finally, there is needed rededication to 
the principle of cooperation between private 
owners, states, and the federal government in 
the vast problem of rebuilding the forest re- 
sources and maintaining them at a level ade- 
quate to meet the varied requirements of our 
nation. It is on the cooperative principle that 
we have advanced thus far, and we have no 
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need to be ashamed of the results. There is no 
need to replace the cooperative principle with 
any other principle. The foundation of co- 
operation is strong enough to support any su- 
perstructure it may be necessary to build. We 
do need to go forward and at a constantly 
accelerating rate. So far as forest culture on 
private lands is concerned, the present indica- 
tions are that progress during the next decade 
will far exceed the progress made in any pre- 
vious decade. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. B. M. Lufburrow: In the five short min- 
utes allotted for the discussion of this important 
topic which has been so adequately and _thor- 
oughly covered by Mr. Hall, my remarks will 
be confined to the southern pine region be- 
cause statements about other sections would 
necessarily be in generalities, and it is my be- 
lief that the time has come to dispense with 
loose talk. 

My observations are in accord with Mr. Hall’s 
four points showing concrete evidence of much 
progress, and the six factors contributing to that 
progress. In addition, noticeable progress has 
been made in utilization throughout the south- 
ern pine region. Waste in the woods is held to 
a minimum especially in broken, crooked, and 
defective trees and tops. This progress is due 
in part to machinery and equipment used both 
in the woods and at the mill, and partly to 
better market conditions and available timber 
supply. Railroads, except main lines on large 
tracts, are fast being replaced by trucks and 
tractors. High-powered steam skidders are ob- 
solete. Logging equipment in the South today 
must meet the specifications calling for the 
minimum damage to uncut timber and repro- 
duction. 

The large increases in state appropriations 
to the state forestry departments for forest fire 
control and assistance to landowners, etc., did 
not just happen, but were made through organ- 
ized effort and the demands of the man on the 
street as well as the man in the woods. Men 
in all walks of life can and do talk intelligently 
of the important part our forests have played 
in our progress, development, and permanency. 
Many of those present can remember when it 
was hard to get the average man to listen, much 
less discuss forestry problems. Progress can 


be directly attributed to a better understanding 
of the forest, its requirements, influences, and 
possibilities. 

Practical demonstrations of good forest 
practice are numerous through the southern 
pine region. These demonstration areas are far 
more convincing to the neighbor and the public 
than talks, arguments, books, or any other 
method of forestry education. 

Few operations on fee lands leave it unpro- 
ductive. The evidence on the ground is suffi- 
cient to convince anyone that real progress in 
forest practices has been made by private own- 


ers. Has it been abreast of progress in other 
fields? The answer depends upon the view- 
point. 


Mr. Hall has listed six principal needs to 
accelerate progress. There is no question that 
the realization of these needs would accelerate 
and go a long way toward the solution of our 
problems. 

The southern pine industry and other indus- 
tries are vitally interested in facts concerning 
forest fires, and to the country as a whole, this 
still is the major problem. We should know 
the facts as to mortality from seed to maturity. 
Recent surveys are most valuable. They point 
the way. These should be continued in detail, 
especially in the South. 

Strengthening the state forestry departments, 
Mr. Hall states, is an urgent need. He has 
enumerated vital spots that need strengthening. 
To one who has had eleven years’ experience 
as a state forester, this means adequate appro- 
priations and personnel to do the job, free from 
political influence and pressures. Whether we 
like it or not, the politicians, quick to get on 
the band wagon, are slowly but surely becoming 
an important factor in public forestry work. 
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This is not a criticism of forestry officials— 
politicians are in the saddle! How can appro- 
priations be materially increased without polit- 
ical patronage? It will take combined efforts 
of all foresters and conservationists working in 
complete harmony to get over this hurdle with- 
out permanent scars. Adequate allocated funds 
is one remedy. Diversion of forest tax to the 
detriment of forest needs is wrong. 

This brings me to the final point in Mr. 
Hall’s splendid paper. We agree that the 
foundation of cooperative principle is strong 
enough to support present and future structures. 
Experience has shown what cooperation can do. 
Money, study, time, energy, and effort is being 
devoted to perpetuate our forest resources by 
individuals, corporations, private and semipri- 
vate agencies, and governmental agencies. Best 
results will be accomplished through eliminat- 
ing duplication and waste. Rededication to 
real cooperation is truly needed now. 

The forest industry should and is willing to 
pay its equitable part to support government, 
and government should see that taxes do not 
force the forest owner to “cut out and get out.” 
Lack of stability of tax rates and values, pegged 
at reasonable levels by constitutional amend- 
ments, is second only to inadequate forest fire 
control in retarding private forestry in the 
southern pine region. 

Yesterday the foundation to proper private 
forest practice was completed, today we are 
constructing the building, tomorrow we will 
enjoy the fruits of our labors. 


Mr. O, A, Alderman: In dealing with this 
subject, Mr. Hall has directed our attention to 
the progress that has been made in private for- 
est practice and to the obstacles that may be 
found in the path of further progress. Mr. 
Hall has been thinking of the South. I should 
like to hold this pattern up to Ohio to see how 
it fits. 

I think we must agree that some improve- 
ment is evident, and that landowners can be 
found who are interested in improving existing 
forest practices. If effective forest fire control 
is progress symptom No. 1, we in Ohio also 
have progressed. From 0 acres under protec- 
tion in 1921, we have progressed to over a mil- 
lion acres under protection at present. This 
progress occurred for the most part during the 
period from 1922 to 1930. Then the curve 
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leveled off and at times it looked as though it | 
might take a downward trend. There were still | 
over a million acres of forest badly needing | 
protection, but progress had stopped for rea- | 
sons familiar to most of you. Efforts to con- 
tinue have not yielded desired results. After 
a period of eight years with no increase in| 
funds, we are beginning to wonder just when | 
this long looked for progress is going to take 
place. I said there had been no increase in | 
funds. The Clarke-McNary funds were in- | 
creased by the last Congress, but by the time | 
it reached Ohio it had been whittled down 
until it did not effect the progress curve very 
much. I suspect that the need for substantial 
increases in state and federal funds is common 
to most forested states and must be forthcoming, 
if we can point to our record of fire protection 
as an index of real progress. 

Mr. Hall sees a second index of progress in 
holding young stands from premature cutting. 
Here again we have a reflection of a forest re- 
gion other than the hardwood forests of the 
Ohio basin. In Ohio, particularly the hilly sec- 
tion, few owners can be found who are holding 
timber because they feel it is too small to cut. 
If it is being held, it is usually because of mar- 
ket conditions or a feeling that the income may 
be needed worse next year. This is true of 
timber of all ages. We find young trees cut for 
pulpwood down to the minimum size that the 
mill will accept. If the mill would raise this 
minimum limit, we would have a symptom of 
progress; and furthermore, I believe that if the 
minimum is raised it will be the buyer rather 
than the owner who will be responsible. 

The third point is that owners are more in- 
clined to have growing stock or provide for re- 
seeding. This is true of some of the larger 
operators rather than the owners. For the 
most part hardwoods are selectively logged and 
the small trees and culls are left to occupy and 
reseed the soil. 

The American Fork and Hoe Company and 
the Union Fork and Hoe Company, large buy- 
ers of ash, are very much interested in the pro- ~ 
duction 6f this species. One company has 
agreed to instruct their cutters to leave seed 
trees on the west side of the woods and to urge 
the owners to protect the young growth from 
grazing. This seems to be a symptom of prog- 


ress, but comes from the operator, not the 
owner. 
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The fourth feature which Mr. Hall says is an 
indication of progress is stand improvement. 
The only place this might fit Ohio is in isolated 
cases in northeastern Ohio where maple syrup 
producers remove trees which are competing 
with maple. 


Mr. K. A. Swenning: The paper which Mr. 
Hall has presented on “Private Forest Practice” 
has been logically divided into two parts—prog- 
ress and problems. Both phases are important: 
the first as a historical background by which 
we can judge how far we have come as related 
to where we want to go, and the second as a 
sound analysis of the steps that should be taken 
in order that we may reach the desired goal as 
rapidly as the laws of sound economics will 
permit. 


In commenting on this paper, I wish to place 
particular emphasis on two points made by Mr. 
Hall. The first, education; the second, coopera- 
tion. 


Under both of his headings, progress and 
problems, Mr. Hall has reviewed the accom- 
plishments and needs of education with the 
stated purpose of that education being to pro- 
mote good forest practice on private lands. I 
now raise the question of why the foresters of 
the nation have been working with private land 
owners to encourage them to establish good 
forest practices on their lands. The logical an- 
swer is obvious. It is to the end that the forest 
wealth of the nation shall be recreated. But 
how is forest wealth created? Certainly not 
from the mere growing of a stand of timber. 
That stand must be harvested at a profit and 
the result of that harvest then converted at a 
profit into articles of commerce that are in de- 
mand. The progress that has been made thus 
far in private forest land management has come 
through the belief on the part of owners of for- 
est land that wealth can be created. It is cer- 
tain that the producers of forest crops have not 
received the subsidies that have been granted to 
the growers of other crops, and they will not 
seek such subsidies if the profit motive can be 
maintained. It therefore appears that the future 
education of private land ownership must be 
directed toward sound utilization of the forest 
crop as much as toward the production of that 
crop. Such a situation now squarely faces us 
in the southern states, and unless the foresters 
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of the country can give land ownership the 
sound advice required, it will be said that a 
stand of timber but not forest wealth has been 
created, 

And to the end that forest wealth may be 
created, the basic principle of cooperative effort 
between private land ownership and all public 
agencies must be maintained. Adequate forest 
fire prevention and suppression is the sine qua 
non of forestry and therefore of the production 


of wealth. To assist in creating that wealth is 


a responsibility of the public, because it will 
be the public, more than the landowner, that 
will benefit from that wealth. Unless artificial 
markets or artificial values are established for 
forest products, sound economic laws must goy- 
ern the operation of a property, if it is to yield 
a profit. Land ownership has sought, and will 
continue to seek, ways and means by which 
profitable operations might be made more cer- 
tain, and if regulations governing certain prac- 
tices have been needed, they have asked for 
them. The requests, however, have been pred- 
icated on well established principles and not 
on theories. 

The cooperative principle embodies funda- 
mental concepts around which the whole life 
of this nation revolves. Any group, whether it 
be a team, a charitable organization, an indus- 
try, or a department of government, sets for it- 
self an objective; and, then, through coopera- 
tive effort, attempts to attain that goal. But 
unless there is an understanding on the part of 
those participating in the effort of the nature 
of the objective sought, the chances of success 
in reaching the goal are materially reduced. 
In the solution of the forest problems of this 
country, there will be required more than lip 
service to the cooperative principle. There must 
be an understanding on the part of all con- 
cerned of what objectives are sought. When a 
clear cut statement of the objectives is forth- 
coming, and the division of responsibility for 
the attainment of those objectives is defined, 
private land ownership will be found ready to 
carry its share of the burden. This Society, 
with its membership representing a broad cross 
section of federal, state, educational, and private 
interests, could make a great contribution to the 
advancement of the cooperative principle by 
undertaking to define the objectives sought, and 
the allocation of the responsibility for the at- 
tainment of those objectives. 
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Mr. P. A. Herbert: I wish to support the idea 
expressed by Mr. Hall in favor of county for- 
esters. These county foresters, however, must 
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have sufficient time to get out into the woods 
with the landowner and tell him and show 
him how to do his work. 


A FEDERAL PLAN FOR FOREST REGULATION WITHIN THE DEMOCRATIC PATTERN 


By F. A. SILCOX 
U. S. Forest Service 


AST year I proposed—and the President 
has since submitted to the Congress—a 
program that includes (1) public co- 

operation with private owners of forest lands, 
(2) additional public controls with respect to 
such lands, and (3) extension of public owner- 
ship and management. 

Through many conferences, to a large extent 
growing out of the incorporation of the con- 
servation requirements of Article X of the Lum- 
ber Code, fairly definite recommendations have 
been drafted, discussed, and given widespread 
circulation within this professional society, the 
wood-using industries, private landowners, and 
public agencies, both state and federal. The 
majority of these recommendations are con- 
cerned with the extent of public and private 
cooperation and with public ownership. There 
is much promise of common agreement on many 
of these proposals. I shall not here take any 
time to discuss them. Full opportunity for con- 
sideration is being given and will be given 
through the medium of the Joint Congressional 
Committee to propose forest legislation con- 
stituted under a joint resolution of the Congress 
in response to a special Presidential message 
sent during the last session. This committee 
has had hearings in the West and South. It is 
also hoped that hearings can be arranged in 
New England, the Lake States, and the Middle 
West before the committee holds its general 
sessions in Washington. Sometime during the 
next two months arrangements will be made for 
a joint discussion between public and private 
agencies to determine what mutually agreed 
upon recommendation can be submitted to the 
committee; and, further, to define the area of 
possible disagreement. This is in accordance 
with a democratic procedure. 

The particular purpose of this paper is to 
present for consideration the proposal that pub- 
lic control shall be exercised over the cutting 
on private lands to protect both the interests 
of private owners who do put into effect good 


cutting practices on their own land and the 
public interest inherent in all forest lands. 

It is trite to say that controls of a wide vari- 
ety have been associated with government and 
society ever since man’s first efforts to establish 
and maintain community life. They have been 
applied to property as well as to life itself. 
Public controls over forest lands have been 
associated for centuries with efforts to safeguard 
human and property values that transcend any 
one owner or group of owners. We have wit- 
nessed in the last few years a wide extension 
of the area of public controls. These cover 
many difficult, diversified, and complex situa- 
tions. They have been extended to banking, 
stock exchanges, old age security, wages and 
hours, coal, oil, public utilities, and the like, 
It can hardly be argued as tenable that the 
basic authority of the sovereignty of the major- 
ity through their elected representatives is in- 
adequate to extend these controls so far as is 
deemed necessary in the interest of the general 
welfare. The fact is, they are being so ex- 
tended. For a time such extension of control 
was bitterly contested in the courts, but no one 
reading recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
can but see the fundamental change in their 
conception of public interests. I venture a 
prediction, and all predictions are hazardous, 
that federal control will be further extended 
over many activities in the interest of unify- 
ing an infinitely complex interstate national 
economy. The forest lands of this country, cov- 
ering as they do one-third of its continental 
land area, are not in an economic or social 
vacuum. They are a very important part of 
the national economy, and they inevitably will 
be more closely integrated into this economy 
as the result of the same forces that are drawing 
us to a higher degree of national unity. It is 
unnecessary for me to define these forces in any 
detail. I shall, in the passing, merely mention 
some of the major ones: unemployment in the 
face of large volumes of accumulated capital, 
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the increasing national debt, poverty in the 
midst of plenty, lack of production to full ca- 
pacity, national defense. 

The fundamental concern we must all have is 
to make sure that action taken to meet these 
pressing problems preserves democracy in the 
process. Before discussing specifically why I 
believe that regulatory controls over private 
forest lands are inevitable, I shall first attempt 
to define what I mean when I use the term 
within a democratic pattern. 


Democracy as I conceive it contemplates no 
dictatorship. It must preserve the fundamentals 
of the Bill of Rights. Authority, however, if 
democracy is to work, must be focused rather 
ihan diffused. Administrative action must be 
taken by authorized public agencies; these 
agencies must always be subject to challenges, 
judgment, and checks by a free independent 
electorate. To safeguard democracy this right 
to checks and challenges must always be pre- 
served; political and other channels must be 
kept free to individuals, to corporations, to as- 
sociations, and to representatives who are not 
subject, in election or removal, to agencies or 
officers of these administrative agencies. 


In older countries, public regulation of pri- 
vately owned forest land has been invoked to 
protect the navigability of streams, to prevent 
minor floods and to reduce the height of major 
ones, to provide opportunities for recreation, 
and to protect dependent individuals and com- 
munities against distress engendered by destruc- 
tive liquidation of forest growing stock and 
capital. Forest regulation has, in this and other 
ways, helped maintain industry integrated with 
a productive agriculture, a way of life, a cul- 
ture, and services and products vital to the na- 
tional defense. 


In our own country private owners have 
themselves invoked public controls to help pre- 
vent and suppress forest fires that know neither 
property lines nor those of political subdivi- 
sions. Furthermore in certain states, logging 
operations may be undertaken only after public 
agency permits are issued. 


Such controls are essential, but they do not 
solve the basic problem. To accomplish this, 
older countries have applied forest regulation 
to cutting practices and to measures involving 
installation of sawmills and pulp mills and 
other forest industries that have helped relate 
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industry drain to the power of the forest to 
produce. 


These types of forest regulation are not con- 
fined to any one economic or political pattern. 
They are evident in countries that depend on 
their own limited forest resources for wood and’ 
its products; in countries that depend on im- 
ports for most of the wood they use; and in 
countries where forest products, exported, are 
vital to the economic life of the nation. And 
they exist in totalitarian states, and in democ- 
racies as well. 


We have in this country, it is true 630 mil- 
lion acres of forest land. From the standpoint 
of producing usable timber and timber prod- 
ucts, however, more than 168 million acres of 
this must be crossed off the national ledger. 
This leaves us 462 million acres of commercial 
forest land, less than half of which now bears 
trees of saw-timber sizes. We have more over- 
all forest growth than we thought we had, but 
annual drain of species and sizes that are com- 
monly cut and used is still much greater than 
their annual growth. 


We probably have enough forest land, and if 
care and forethought are used, there is, it seems, 
no excuse for a timber shortage cf national 
proportions. But this is not true of many 
broad regions. In many of them the forest 
resource is so depleted that substitutes must 
now be used, and many vital forest products 
must be shipped in over long and costly hauls 
that militate against that local demand which 
forest industries want and need. In still other 
regions the forest resource is so depleted that 
industries on which communities depend must 
be materially curtailed; in many, forest exploita- 
tion still takes heavy toll in human exploita- 
tion. Within reach of millions of acres of ex- 
ploited and idle forest lands, we also have hun- 
dreds of thousands of families that are now 
suffering for lack of work. Work that forest 
restoration might provide—perhaps in place of 
a public dole—to make these lands productive 
again. Work that might create new wealth, 
make a people more prosperous, and help 
maintain the integrity of a nation. 


I shall not go into the exploitive processes of 
the past—the tragic story of the Lake States, 
the cutover and burned-over areas of the Ap- 
palachians, southern Missouri, areas in the 
South and in the West. Whatever their jus- 
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tification, the public is vitally concerned that 
they shall not continue. 

These things are not of the past alone. For- 
ests can be harvested and thus become tools 
in the service of mankind. Yet in every broad 
region in this land of ours new mills are set up, 
and older ones are operated, with little or no 
attempt to relate capacities to forest capital or 
the power of forest lands to produce. In every 
region most operations on private forest lands 
are still those of exploitation and human ex- 
ploitation inevitably follows forest exploitation. 
The financial setup is to satisfy the financial 
formula despite the fact that we liquidate our 
timber stands. 

Without people forests are meaningless. Def- 
initely a part of social and economic structures, 
our forests have values that are greater, by far, 
to 130 million people than to the few thou- 
sands who now own most of the best of them. 
Through photosynthesis forests transform solar 
energy into wealth in the form of a tremendous- 
ly wide range of physical and chemical products. 
They are the cheapest known source of cellulose 
and lignin from which thousands of things es- 
sential to modern living are made. Destruction 
of forest cover frequently intensifies floods and 
erosion which destroy both life and property. 
Forest exploitation affects water used for irriga- 
tion, for power, for domestic and other pur- 
poses, and jeopardizes agriculture, industries, 
and cities. Many areas of forest lands are still 
being cutover with little regard to these public 
interests. Public treasuries, and through them 
productive enterprises as well, must then be 
taxed to repair the damages after they are 
wrought and to relieve the distress of commu- 
nities and persons who have suffered. I pro- 
pose definite preventive measures rather than 
post-mortems. 

These, in brief, are conditions that point to 
the need for additional public controls as a 
vital part of a forest policy for the United 
States. For although progress in private, state, 
and federal forest practices has been made, it 
is evident that measures so far undertaken do 
not and in my opinion cannot meet the current 
situation. Congress has the power to require, 
under federal legislation, such preventive mea- 
sures as will avert damage to the public wel- 
fare. 

Proposals for additional public controls have 
brought forth many discussions. These discus- 
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sions, interesting and helpful, have emphasized _ 
private initiative, and public responsibilities. | 
They have pointed out that irrespective of polit- | 
ical subdivisions, forests help prevent silting of | 
streams and harbors used to transport agricul- 
tural and forest and other products from large 
sections of the country to domestic and world- 
wide markets; and furthermore, they have 
stressed the need for federal help and coopera- 
tion. Emphasizing the states as agencies of 
control, some of these discussions have raised 
the question of participation in it by the fed- 
eral government. It has been made clear that 
if the federal government is to give, it should 
also participate in controls essential to the 
nation’s good. 

This conception seems sound and fair. How 
far, then, shall public control go, and under 
what patterns may it be applied with respect 
to forest lands? 

Under acts of Congress and on court deci- 
sions based upon such acts, the respective re- 
sponsibilities of federal, state, and private in- 
terests are being more and more clearly defined 
within the framework of our democratic in- 
stitutions. 


Fortunately we have from this legislation, 
precedents for working out federal control of 
forest cutting practices on private land. These 
court decisions refuse to accept as valid the oft- 
repeated argument that diversity of conditions 
makes it impracticable for Congress to lay 
down basic principles or standards for the na- 
tion. So we have been and are now exploring 
to see what legislation is best and how, under 
existing decisions, it may be adapted to public 
controls applied to private forest lands. 

Legislation so far examined falls into three 
broad types. One, illustrated by the Clarke- 
McNary Act, provides for permissive coopera- 
tion and implies the power to withdraw federal 
funds. But since it sets up neither principles 
nor standards of performance, and is limited 
in scope, this legislation cannot in itself meet 
conditions as they exist today. 

In a second type, of which the Social Se- 
curity Act is an example, Congress lays down 
a uniform and basic framework, and then makes 
federal aid clearly contingent upon supplemen- 
tary state legislation and administration that 
must meet definitely prescribed federal stand- 
ards of performance with penalties of with- 
drawal for noncompliance. 
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The third type, exemplified by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, involves straight-line federal 
control. It provides for industry participation 
on an advisory basis, but membership on com- 
mittees is appointive, and the power to appoint 
—and so to discharge—is lodged directly with 
the enforcement agency. 

It is my opinion that no one of these types 
meets fully the problem of federal regulation 
of private forest lands. 

On the basis of my definition of democracy, 
I would not have any type of board appointed 
and removable at will by the administrative 
agency whether it be state or federal. I should 
not pass administrative responsibility under any 
guise of self-government to individual groups 
to exercise. The authority for decisions would 
definitely rest with the authorized administra- 
tive agency subject to check by individuals, 
groups, county boards, and the like. Every 
process would be used through meetings and 
discussions to arrive at mutually agreed upon 
enforceable regulations before putting them into 
effect. The minority would be provided with 
first the right of appeal to arbitration and later 
to the courts. 

Forest regulation must come as a result of 
standards openly arrived at. They must reflect 
local needs and conditions. They must be 
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flexible and fair. They must protect both local 
and nation-wide values and services; conserve 
broad public interests; safeguard those of de- 
pendent communities and the private owner; 
and provide for decentralized and understand- 
ing application. This should also make court 
action unnecessary, except as a last resort, by 
assuring the right to arbitration and appeal. 
Under these general principles the danger of 


‘freezing woods practices into the rigidities of 


legislative definition would be avoided. In- 
stead, there would be the fullest opportunity for 
state and local participation to function in the 
most vital and constructive way. To meet diver- 
sity of conditions, I am inclined to suggest that 
state-wide committees, in close touch with state 
foresters and their staffs, be supplemented by 
local ones representing counties—or larger 
areas that conform in outline to existing state 
and county lines. And to integrate and protect 
broad as well as local interests, and to avoid 
duplication, provision should be made, so that 
state foresters and their qualified personnel may 
act in federal as well as state capacities. 

On the basis of legislative explorations so far 
made, these things provide, it seems to me, for 
federal forest regulation and clearly fits within 
the democratic pattern in its relation to the 
states, and private owners. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. F. C. Pederson: When I came to Colum- 
bus, it was my understanding that I would com- 
ment on another paper. Only this noon the 
Chairman of the Program Committee advised 
me that I was to discuss Mr. Silcox’s paper. 

At the outset I wish to say that I am opposed 
to the principle of public regulation until the 
public puts its own house in order. 

The full amount of the sum authorized for 
fire control work under the Clarke-McNary 
Act, namely 2.5 million dollars, should not 
only be appropriated but this amount should 
be increased to 9 million dollars, which is half 
of the amount necessary to provide adequate 
forest protection. This may be an ambitious 
program, but I am sure that if it is attained it 
will result in a constructive forest land policy 
that will be based not on coercion but on co- 
operation. 

It is rather significant, at least so it seems to 
me, that the federal government has been co- 
operating with the states for about 27 years in 


an effori to control forest fires. Yet the full 
amount of funds authorized under existing 
legislation have never been appropriated. Fairly 
adequate appropriations are being made foi 
the administration of national forests, yet only 
a fractional part of the funds so urgently needed 
to control fire losses have been appropriated. 
Clearly there is something wrong with this. 

Personally I agree with the theory that first 
things should come first. I believe that public 
regulation at this time would not be supported 
by public opinion. I think we should put our 
shoulders to the wheel and try to do those 
things we know how to do in the field of educa- 
tion, research, and public acquisition. 

Mr. Mcore: In my opinion society created 
government among other things for the purpose 
of pretecting personal liberties and for the pur- 
pose of protecting property. It occurs to me 
that our public servants should first remove the 
beam from their own eyes without calling atten- 
tion to the mote in industry’s eyes. I like to 
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think of government and ourselves as servants; 
not masters. After all, industry is a servant. 
The only master is the consumer. The people 
in this room are both masters and servants; 
masters as they are consumers, servants as they 
are producers or public employees. Since Mr. 
Silcox did not follow the usual custom of send- 
ing copies of his paper in advance to his com- 
mentators I ask leave to extend my remarks.’ 

Mr. Woods: I confess at the present moment 
to a sense of disappointment. I know some 
reasons why Mr. Silcox did not set before us a 
tangible program of federal regulation, but I 
had hoped and I still hope that there may be 
placed before the foresters of this country, in- 
cluding those employed by private ownership, 
some pattern of a basic act which we can study. 
Personally, I am just not capable of digesting 
the philosophy of the present administration. 
We need some leadership in the Forest Service 
and in other departments of government to ac- 
complish some of the things which we know 
can be done and which do not jeopardize the 
background picture or the overall picture of our 
economic setup. I wish the Forest Service 
would present us a draft of a federal regulation 
bill in order that we may get out of the field 
of abstract discussion. I must confess to a 
profound distrust of general public regulation 
that is formulated in Georgetown or some other 
secret place. There is in this country a rather 
large group which fears public regulation not 
because it fears to be regulated, but because it 
fears that it is something else masquerading 
under the name of better forestry. 

Dean Dana: | have not heard discussed today 
the fact that proper forest management really 
can pay dividends. I cannot admit that under 
the right kind of setup forest practice is not 
financially desirable. If it isn’t, we might as 
well throw up our hands as far as private own- 
ership is concerned. Even Mr. Silcox stated 
that we are going to protect the man who prac- 
tices forestry from the man who does not. 

With forests, just as with any other natural 
resource or any industry, intensive practices 
can often increase returns. It is possible, of 
course, to go to the point of spending too much. 
I would like to dress up the profit motive as 
one of the reasons why private owners take up 
forestry. I believe a thorough study of the 


*Copies of Mr. Moore’s remarks in full may be had 
on request to the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La. 
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situation will prove that this is feasible. 

Mr. Swenning: I think we are looking too | 
much to one agency to guide us. In my opinion | 
the Society of American Foresters should step 
out and assume its rightful position of leader- | 
ship. If public regulation is needed, let the 
Society say so and let it state the form that | 
that regulation shall take. Why should we 
wait for someone else to write the bill for us? 

Prof. R. C. Hawley: 1 have listened to the 
remarks of the past five speakers, and I can’t 
help but feel that they. have been sliding past 
each other. The only good argument that I 
have heard raised against what Mr. Silcox has 
said was that of Mr. Pederson—that the thing 
to do first was to prove that the government 
would really help in solving some of the sim- 
pler problems that must be solved for the pri- 
vate owner if he is going to make a lifetime 
investment in forestry. Mr. Silcox has failed 
to answer this single argument. 

Personally, I am in favor of regulation. I 
see no reason whatsoever why the lumber in- 
dustry should not be regulated just as other 
industries are. The government, however, has 
a responsibility of fulfilling its obligation to 
make things reasonably safe for the industry 
and for doing those things which the industry 
cannot do for itself. 

Mr. Silcox: It has been extremely difficult 
to get the Congress to make appropriations for 
certain forestry activities because it seems to 
think that C.C.C. appropriations are a sub- 
stitute for them. We have used every possible 
method to get the Congress to appropriate 
money for some of the activities mentioned by 
Mr. Pederson. Last year the state foresters 
did effective work before the Appropriations 
Committee, and they got an increase of 300 
thousand dollars. Congress has not recognized, 
however, the differentiation between the regular 
appropriations and emergency appropriations. 

Chairman Butler: Two things have been said 
here this afternoon that have impressed me 
greatly. Mr. Silcox said that foresters need to 
get their heads off the desk. Mr. Hawley said 
that forestry needed to win a victory. The ques- 
tion of fire has permeated the meeting of the 
entire day. We are all agreed that the control 
of fire is important. Let us stop arguing as to 
whether it is of first, second, or third impor- 
tance. Let’s win that victory and then go on 
with our discussions of public regulation, where 
it is needed and the form it should take. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE FORESTRY 


HE enlarging field of private forestry 
and the need for consideration of the 
problems, opportunities, and responsibil- 
ities of private forest ownership have been rec- 
ognized during the past year by the Council of 
the Society by the appointment of a Committee 
on Private Forestry. Society interest in this 
field has been evident for many years. Special 
committees have been appointed in the past to 
inquire into and report upon forestry on pri- 
vately owned lands; prominence has been given 
to private forestry in Society and Section meet- 
ings, and for several years one Section has had 
a committee on private forestry. 

Federal and state forestry agencies are now 
giving increased recognition to private forestry 
and forestry is prominent in the activities of 
important trade associations of the wood-using 
industries. More and more are trained for- 
esters finding opportunities to enter private em- 
ployment. Private forestry, therefore is already 
prominent as a professional activity of much 
significance not only in land-use policy, but 
also to individual foresters as a field in which 
large opportunities for employment and accom- 
plishment are materializing. 

Basically, private forestry does not differ 
from public forestry in the matter of good 
silviculture, management, utilization, and other 
technical methods of growing timber for a sus- 
tained yield. In the fundamental concepts of 
applying forestry practices, however, there are 
marked differences. Perhaps these differences 
can best be summarized by repeating a truism 
well known to all foresters, i. e., “private for- 
estry must pay its way.” 

The problems of public forestry are largely 
those of bringing about and enlarging general 
public interest in forestry to the extent that ade- 
quate funds are appropriated by legislative 
bodies for the judicious acquisition of public 
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forests, for their management, for the conduct 
of research, and for the study and formulation 
of forest policies for the further improvement 
of public forestry programs; plus, of course, 
the problems of effectuating sound forestry 
practice on public forests. 

Private forestry, on the other hand, pre-sup- 
poses forest ownership either by individuals or 
corporations, and that the individual or collec- 
tive owners adopt policies consistent with sound 
forestry. Since foresters, themselves, are not 
forest owners, except in rather rare instances, 
it is necessary that foresters interested in en- 
larging the extent of private forestry practice, 
or in playing a direct part in practicing forestry 
for private owners, must first sell forest owners 
on the soundness of forestry as a business, and 
then practice the best forestry possible consis- 
tent with the owners’ best interests which are 
largely financial. 

The kind of forestry practiced on public for- 
ests, as authorized by law and publicly financed 
without regard, except perhaps nebulously, to 
making forestry furnish an income commensu- 
rate with expenditures cannot, per se, be prac- 
ticed by private owners. Private owners must 
pay out of their own pockets for what forestry 
they practice and in the majority of cases pri- 
vate owners cannot be induced to spend more 
than they receive. The appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Private Forestry in no way sets the 
problems of private forestry apart from other 
professional problems and activities. Without 
adequate and realistic interest in successful pri- 
vate forestry by all foresters, but little progress 
can be made. Public assistance is needed to 
stimulate private forestry and bring about a 
favorable economic environment. Such matters 
as adequate fire protection and equitable taxa- 
tion are of utmost importance in private for- 
estry and require in their solution the coopera- 
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tion of public foresters and the profession in 
general, 

Much more factual information on the best 
forest practices under various forest conditions 
is needed and research such as is being carried 
on by the forest experiment stations is extreme- 
ly valuable in developing private forestry. 
Since private forestry must be supported by in- 
come obtained from the sale of timber and its 
derivatives, too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the need for greater and more diversi- 
fied markets for forest products because the 
greater the demand for wood and the more 
completely the timber grown can be utilized, 
the more attractive forestry becomes. Continued 
and expanded research in forest products and 
timber growing by public agencies will do much 
to encourage private forestry. 

In appointing the Committee on Private For- 
estry, the Council stated its purpose would be 
“to encourage, develop, and stimulate private 
forestry.” The Committee, therefore, has under- 
taken to obtain and to assemble as much in- 
formation as possible on the present status of 
forestry practice by private owners and on the 
employment of foresters by private enterprise. 
A statement was published in the October S. A. 
F. AFFairsS giving the functions of the Com- 
mittee on Private Forestry in which appeared 
two census forms, one for reporting on pri- 
vately owned forest properties under some form 
of management and the other for reporting on 
foresters privately employed. 

The committee feels that these census data 
should be assembled in order that a thorough 
analysis of the present status of private for- 
estry practice can be made, and to provide 
some actual data to indicate more specifically 
in what capacities and in what localities for- 
esters may expect to obtain employment in the 
field of private forestry. Under the present 
condition of forest ownership private forestry 
by those other than foresters means that for- 
esters must be employed by private owners be- 
fore adequate private forestry can be practiced, 
except in rare instances where untrained men 
have proven their capabilities. The committee, 
therefore, is directing its efforts toward enlarg- 
ing the field of employment for foresters by 
forest-owning industries and individuals. 

An analysis of the census of foresters at pres- 
ent employed in private forestry will give defi- 
nite leads as to where additional openings may 
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be created. 
properties at present under some form of for- 
est management, crude and nontechnical though 
it may in some case be, will indicate the field 
where more private forestry may be encouraged 
and more openings for foresters created. 

These activities by the committee are now 
under way. Although the committee was ap- 
pointed in May and has had several months to 
function and to formulate a program, the data 
so far obtained are too scattered and meager 
to permit analysis or\eyen tentative conclu- 
sions to be drawn. Suffice it to say that con- 
siderable information already has been received 
and that much more is on the way. Such in- 
formation is not readily obtained and must be 
carefully checked to avoid duplication before a 
final analysis is made. 

This does not mean that other plans that the 
committee has must wait for completion of the 
census. Parallel activities will be carried for- 
ward along the following lines: 

1. Encouragement of all qualified foresters 
in private employment to become members of 
the Society. 

2. Cooperation with the several Sections of 
the Society in any projects they may undertake 
in the field of private forestry. 

3. Assistance in enlarging the field of pri- 
vate employment for foresters. 

4, Stimulation of technical forestry manage- 
ment of private forest properties. 

5. Cooperation to increase the extent and 
effectiveness of forest fire protection by both 
public and private agencies. 

The committee realizes that its task is large, 
but it is depending upon the cooperation and 
assistance of the Sections and the Society mem- 
bership. Every member can assist the commit- 
tee by writing his views on the various projects. 
under way; and also by giving any informa- 
tion he may have concerning forest properties. 
under any degree of forest management, and 
of any foresters (Society members or not) who: 
are employed by private companies, partner- 
ships, or individuals. 

That the Sections of the Society are assum- 
ing active interest in private forestry is evi- 
denced by the fact that there are now ten that 
have Committees on Private Forestry. A year 
ago not more than two had such committees. 
Cooperation by the Sections is essential to suc- 
cessful Society committee work in the field cf 


Likewise, an analysis of forest | 
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private forestry, and it is gratifying that the 
Sections have responded so helpfully in this 
field of professional activity. 

The Society committee must, naturally, rely 
upon the Sections for much, if not most, of 
the data obtained for the census of private for- 
estry and private employment of foresters. Any 
programs that the Society committee may initi- 
ate must, likewise, be made effective through 
the Sections and their committees because they 
are more closely in touch with the problems 
and conditions in their regions. 

Some Sections have undertaken active pro- 
grams in private forestry and it is the hope of 
the committee that it can stimulate interest and 
activity in this field by bringing Section accom- 
plishments of this nature to the attention of 
other Sections and assisting in other ways those 
Sections desirous of promoting accomplishments 
in forestry by private owners. Committees on 
private forestry now exist in the Allegheny, 
Appalachian, California, Gulf, Minnesota, New 
England, New York, Northern Rocky Mountain, 
Ozark, and Southwestern Sections. Several oth- 
ers are expected to authorize committees on 
private forestry at their next meetings. 

In considering private forestry, the commit- 
tee early realized the impossibility of listing 
every woodlot or tract of small size receiving 
forestry attention and believes that its chief con- 
cern should be with larger properties, i.e., those 
of one thousand acres or larger. Small owner- 
ships are, of course, extremely important, and 
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it is only the practical impossibility of treat- 
ing each one individually that lead the com- 
mittee to eliminate them from individual con- 
sideration. It has been the thought of the com- 
mittee that special reports from state extension 
foresters or others active in this field would be 
obtained for each state to cover the small own- 
er. However, should other methods be deemed 
better for dealing with the field of small indi- 
vidual ownerships, the Committee on Private 
Forestry will be glad to cooperate fully in any 
way that may appear effective. 

This committee has a great opportunity for 
constructive work in forestry, both public and 
private. All progress in private forestry re- 
lieves just to that extent the necessity of public 
forestry and preserves individual initiative which 
can be so admirably expressed in forestry. The 
cooperation received by the committee from in- 
dividual members of the Society, Section officers, 
and others is very much appreciated and the 
committee hopes that it may continue to de- 
serve such helpful cooperation. 

CLYDE MarrIN, 

W. J. DAmMToFT, 

E. R. Linn, 

W. M. OETTMEIER, 

B. M. Lursurrow, 

G. D. Cook, 

HermMAN WORK, 

Stuart Morr, 

J. B. Woops, 

A. E. WAcKERMAN, Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FARM FORESTRY EDUCATION IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


HE forest lands on the farms of the 
United States, in spite of their large area 
and the significant contributions that they 
could make to the agricultural economy of the 
nation, have been badly neglected. All too 
often they have been completely ignored in 
farm management plans. There are undoubted- 
ly many factors responsible for this situation. 
In the hope that a careful analysis of edu- 
ration in farm forestry might lead to a strength- 
ening of farm forestry education, and, in time, 
bring about a more general practice of for- 
estry on farm woodlands, the Society of Ameri- 


can Foresters appointed a Committee on Farm 
Forestry Education in the summer of 1937. 


Tur NrEED FOR A COURSE IN FARM FORESTRY IN 
THE AGRICULTURAL CURRICULUM 


That a definite need exists for forestry train- 
ing in the education of the student in the agri- 
cultural college seems to be demonstrated in 
several ways: the importance of farm forestry; 
the occupations of graduates of agricultural 
colleges; and the attitude of county agents and 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 
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TasBLe 1.—Farm WoopDLANDS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AREAS AND PRODUCTS 
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U. S. Census 1935. Compiled by W. R. Mattoon 
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The importance of forestry on farms is shown 
in part by the statistics in Table 1. The sig- 
nificance of farm woodlands in the national for- 
estry situation is shown emphatically by the 
figure of 185,475,000 acres of farm woodlands 
(approximately 37 percent of the forest land 
in the United States). In other words the 
future of a considerable proportion of the 
total forest land area is in the hands of the 
farmer. It is significant that for the country 
as a whole 17.6 percent of the farm area is in 
woodland, varying from 1.5 to 60.2 percent in 
individual states. In view of the relatively 
large area in forest, the figures on value of 
farm forest products, and even more so, the 
figures on part of total crop income from wood- 
land products (3.2 percent) may appear to be 
small. By way of explanation, it must be borne 
in mind that farm woodlands in general are 
not yielding the amount of wood products of 
which they are capable—most of them are 
yielding less than 50 percent of their potential 
capacity—due to past mismanagement. Often 
the farm forest does not receive credit for all 
the income and other benefits that it produces. 
Too often it is looked upon as waste land. 
Furthermore, many farmers are not marketing 
their wood products advantageously. Common 
errors are selling for far too low a price per 
unit volume, and selling on the basis of esti- 
mated volume rather than measured volume. 
It is conservatively estimated that farmers’ in- 
come from woodlands could easily be trebled 
or quadrupled through the application of better 
management and marketing methods. 

Although the relative importance of farm 
woodlands differs in individual states, there are 
less than 10 states in the Union in which farm 
woodlands are of small importance in the farm 
economy. In several of these states, as well as 
in others, the full significance of farm forestry 
is not told by the statistics in Table 1. Refer- 
ence is made to the values of tree windbreaks 
and shelterbelts in protecting orchards and 
other farm crops, of the importance of trees in 
the control of soil erosion and in the conserva- 
tion of water, and of the value of woodlands 
and windbreaks in restoring wildlife. These 
are intangible values that are difficult to ap- 
praise. Obviously forestry should play an im- 
portant part in a well-balanced agriculture. If 
statistics were available on the activity in tree 
planting on farms during the past 25 years, 
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particularly the last five years, there would be 
additional evidence of the interest in and the 
need for adequate advice on forest planting. 
However it is a well-known fact that vast acre- 
ages of trees have been planted on farms under 
the direction of the extension service of the 
colleges of agriculture, the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


OccUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF COLLEGES 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Inasmuch as farm forestry obviously is a 
problem of large proportions and should oc- 
cupy an important place in a_ well-balanced 
agriculture, it is apparent that agriculturists 
should play an important role in fostering the 
application of forestry on farms. As a measure 
of the extent to which graduates from colleges 
of agriculture are engaged in farm management 
education or actual farming, an analysis of oc- 
cupations was made from available statistics. 
The data shown in Table 2 are based on the 
records of 23 colleges that had such informa- 
tion. Because the figures are based on data 
covering different periods of time, (anywhere 
from one to 25 years) they show general trends 
only. Of particular significance is the large 
proportion (51 percent) of men in the first five 
occupations, because the men in these groups 
are in a position to be in close contact with 
farmers and farmers’ children, and thus be vital 
instruments in farm forestry education. Ex- 
cept for the men in commercial work (17 per- 
cent of the total) those in all other occupa- 
tions would undoubtedly be benefited by some 
education in farm forestry. 


TABLE 2.—OccUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF COLLEGES 
oF AGRICULTURE 


County and ass’t county agents — 825 
Extension specialists in agriculture 417 
Farmers and farm managers._.________. 1,540 
Teachers of vocational agriculture 1,433 

4,215 


High school teachers (other than voca- 


flonaleca SiC It ie) meee nae 756 
Administration—U. S. Dept. Agric. or state 

depts. of agriculture 853 
College teaching —....... 684 
Journalist eee ee ee 67 


Research in U.S.D.A. or Agric. Exp. Sta.. 355 
Commercial (such as work with cream- 
eries, ice cream plants, meat packing 


COMPANiesmelc.)) Mae eee ee 1,649 
(CraduatemstU CVn. see ae ee ee 498 
Unclassified or unknown __-------.--------. 682 

9,759 
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ATTITUDE oF County AGENTS AND TEACHERS OF 
VocATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Inasmuch as education must play an impor- 
tant part in getting farm forestry into practice 
and inasmuch as the county agents and teachers 
of vocational agriculture must play a leading 
part in any educational program involving 
farmers these two groups were consulted for 
advice. 

The county agents in 27 states cooperated in 
this inquiry. One hundred and nine (approxi- 
mately 24 percent) of the four hundred and 
fifty-eight county agents who answered the ques- 
tionnaire had taken a course in farm forestry— 
a larger proportion than for all graduates in 
agriculture. Sixty-one (56 percent) of those 
who had taken the course reported that the 
course met their needs satisfactorily. Approxi- 
mately 15 percent did not express an opinion 
on this matter. The comments most often made 
by those who were of the opinion that the 
course was not entirely satisfactory were: the 
course was not practical enough (often lack- 
ing in field work) ; and the course did not cover 
the subject completely enough. Thirty-five 
county agents (approximately 8 percent) had 
taken a forestry course other than farm forestry. 

Three hundred and seven county agents (67 
percent) were of the opinion that farm forestry 
should be a required course in the curriculum 
for future county agents; one hundred and one 
(22 percent) were of the opinion that it should 
not be required, and 50 expressed no opinion. 
Many of those who did not believe the course 
should be required, expressed the opinion that 
such a course should be available as an elective. 


The teachers of vocational agriculture in 31 
states cooperated in the inquiry. Fifty-four (ap- 
proximately 26 percent) of the 211 teachers of 
vocational agriculture who answered the ques- 
tionnaire had taken a course in farm forestry— 
again a larger proportion than for all gradu- 
ates in agriculture. Twenty-seven (50 percent) 
of those who had taken the course reported that 
the course met their needs satisfactorily, 16 
(30 percent) that it did not, and the remainder 
made no comment. The comments on deficien- 
cies in the course were essentially the same as 
those made by the county agents. A few ex- 
pressed regrets that the course they took was 
taught by a teacher with little or no practical 
experience. The committee believes that in gen- 
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eral many instructors of farm forestry have 
failed to acquaint themselves adequately with 
farm economy with the result that they are in 
a poor position to see the farm forestry prob- 
lems in their proper relation to the entire 
agricultural setup. 


Nineteen teachers had taken a forestry course 
other than farm forestry. Forty-nine of the 
fifty-four who had taken the course in farm 
forestry regarded the course as an asset to them. 
Forty-five (83 percent) in this group expressed 
the opinion that a course in farm forestry 
should be a required course for future teachers 
of vocational agriculture; one expressed the 
opinion that it should not be required; and 
six expressed no opinion. 


Of the 157 teachers who had not taken a 
course in farm forestry, 107 (68 percent) ex- 
pressed the belief that a course in farm for- 
estry would be an asset to them, 44 that it 
would not, and six expressed no opinion. 
Seventy-six out of the group of 137 expressed 
the opinion that farm forestry should be re- 
quired of future teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture, seven believed it should not be required, 
and the remainder either expressed no opinion 
or suggested that it should be available as an 
elective. 


Quite a number of the county agents and 
teachers of vocational agriculture who did not 
favor having farm forestry required in the 
curriculum for their respective work made the 
comment on the basis that in their ‘locality the 
work in farm forestry was not sufficiently im- 
portant to justify that a course in farm forestry 
be made a requirement for graduation. These 
comments came from several states in which 
farm woodlands are very important in certain 
parts of the state. Apparently many of those 
who made the above reply overlooked the fact 
that they might not always be in the same 
locality and might some day be in sections 
where farm woodlands are important. 


FACILITIES AND CURRICULAR REQUIREMENTS FOR 
Farm Forestry EDUCATION 


Table 3, based on data secured from ques- 
tionnaires sent to the deans of each of the 48 
colleges of agriculture, presents data on the 
existing facilities and curricular requirements 
for farm forestry education. Although 54 per- 
cent of the schools offer a course in farm for- 
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estry,’ less than 20 percent of these schools 
have recognized the full importance of farm 
forestry education as expressed by their policy 
of making farm forestry a required course for 
all agricultural students. In a few isolated 
cases a course in farm forestry is required in 
the curriculum of county agricultural agents, 
teachers of vocational agriculture, or special 
groups, notably agricultural economics and 
landscape gardening. In a few schools that do 
not offer a course in farm forestry, some sub- 
ject matter along this line is offered in some 
other course. 

Of particular note is the fact that profes- 
sional forestry schools located at institutions 
where there are colleges of agriculture have 
taken a laissez-faire attitude toward farm for- 
estry education as evidenced by the number of 
these schools that either do not offer a course 
or the course is inactive (see footnote 1). 


TaBLe 3.—StTatTus oF FARM Forestry EDUCATION IN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


Number of Percent of 


schools total 

Questionnaire sent to 48 100 

Questionnaires returned _ 42 87 

Offer farm forestry course —_ (as 26 54 
Farm forestry taught by profes- 

Sionaleiorestersema = a ss : 22 85 
Farm forestry required of all 

agricultural students _._______. 5 10 


Farm forestry required in training 

of county agricultural agents, 

but not all agricultural students 2 4 
Farm forestry required in training 

of teachers of vocational agri- 

culture, but not all agricultural 

iC Oi 2 ee ee = 4 8 
Farm forestry required of special 

groups of agricultural students, 

exclusive of county agents and 

vocational agricultural teachers 3 6 
Farm forestry not offered as a 

course but some subject matter 

included in other courses —_— 3 6 


OTHER FACILITIES FOR FORESTRY TRAINING FOR 
STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


The extent to which facilities in forestry edu- 
cation other than farm forestry education are 
available to students of agriculture is shown in 
Table 4. Courses in general forestry and forest 
conservation in most cases are available at the 
same institutions that offer farm forestry. In a 
few cases the former are offered, but the latter 


1Of the seventeen schools giving a degree in forestry, 
eight offer a course in farm forestry and two have 
such a course listed in their catalogues, but it is 
inactive. 
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is not. A few schools that reported offering a 
course in farm forestry were classified with the 
schools offering general forestry because it was 
obvious from the course description that the 
subject matter was not farm forestry. As a mat- 
ter of fact there appears to be some confusion 
as to what a course in farm forestry should 
cover. 

In the opinion of the committee, there is no 
substitute for farm forestry in the training of 
the student of agriculture. If he takes only one 
forestry course that course should be farm 
forestry. 


TABLE 4.—Forestry Courses OTHER THAN FARM 
Forestry AVAILABLE TO AGRICULTURAL STU- 
DENTS IN COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE 


Average number 
of students per 


Number of year having 
schools taken course 
General forestry available to 
agricultural students 24 314 
Forest conservation available 
to agricultural students. 9 99 


Require either general for- 
estry or forest conserva- 
tion of all agricultural 
students; es = nae eee 2 


EXTENT TO WHICH AGRICULTURE STUDENTS ARE 
BEING TRAINED IN FARM FORESTRY 


The enrollments in farm forestry for the 
past twelve years are shown in the following 
tabulation: 


1925726... 399 1931-322 369 
102022 xo 356 1932-3325 = 361 
1927-28 341 1933-34... 300 
1928-29 489 1934-35 __.... 394, 
1929-30 401 1935-36 _..--- 519 
1930-31. 362 1936-37... 507 


Except for the substantial increase in the 
number of students taking farm forestry since 
1935, there has been no definite trend in enroll- 
ment. This is due in part to variation from 
year to year in number of schools offering the 
course. In several instances the course has not 
been offered continucusly. The total enrollment 
in farm forestry for the twelve-year period is 
4,848. Since 29 schools reported a total of 
21,318 graduates in agriculture during the 
same 12-year period, it is apparent that with 
19 schools not reporting not more than about 
15 percent of the graduates could have had 
training in farm forestry. Obviously under the 
present system of offering farm forestry—it is 
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chiefly an elective—only a small proportion of 
the students who should have this training are 
getting it. 


CHARACTER OF FARM FORESTRY COURSES 


The following data summarize the informa- 
tion that can be presented in statistical form on 
the character of farm forestry courses: 


Semester credit hours 
Number of colleges 


in course 
1% i 
2 8 
3 12 
4 Ht 
5 5 
6 3 


Number of colleges dividing the subject matter 
between two courses—4 

Number of colleges with no field work—6 

Hours devoted to field work (based on those 
colleges giving field work) —10 to 90 
Average—43. 


The diverse points of view on farm forestry 
education are well illustrated in part by the 
foregoing statistics. Although most of the col- 
leges offer the course for either two or three 
credits, there is a range of 4% credit hours 
between the minimum and maximum. Although 
local conditions must in part determine the 
number of credit hours devoted to a course in 
farm forestry, the committee regards a course 
of less than 3 semester credit hours inadequate, 
especially when it is recognized that not less 
than one credit hour should be devoted to field 
work. Nearly 25 percent of the courses do not 
provide for field work. This is one of the most 
serious weaknesses of existing courses in farm 
forestry. Successful application of forestry 
principles can be learned only by working with 
the trees, forests, logs, and land that are the 
basis of farm forestry. The local tree species 
must be recognized if the practitioner is to 
discriminate against low-value species; the ac- 
tion of and the damage done by tree insects, 
diseases, fire, and other destructive agencies 
must be recognized on the tree itself; the 
growth, development, and regeneration of the 
forest can be understood only by observing 
forests of different types and condition; the 
measurement of standing timber and logs is 
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essential to intelligent marketing; and finally 
the role of the farm woodland in farm man- 
agement can be understood only by actual study 
on the ground. It is the opinion of this com- 
mittee that the practical aspects of farm for- | 
estry cannot be properly demonstrated without 
field work. If any part of the work must be 
neglected, it most certainly should not be the 
field work. It is doubtful whether as much as 
90 hours of field work, the amount offered by 
one college, is necessary. By a carefully 
thought-out and well-planned schedule, the de- 
votion of one credit hour, amounting to from 
35 to 50 actual hours, to field work should be 
adequate. 

A few colleges, four in number, divide the 
farm forestry instruction into two courses. In 
these cases the management of the forest (silvi- 
culture, protection, and management) consti- 
tutes one course; the utilization of the forest 
(measuring, marketing, and uses of wood) con- 
stitutes another course. For those schools that 
are in a position to make both courses a re- 
quirement for graduation, this arrangement 
probably has merit. On the other hand, if 
both courses are not required, the student who 
takes only one course will have an inadequate 
and improperly balanced background in farm 
forestry. In general this committee believes 
that one course of three semester credit hours 
with one credit devoted to field work is not 
only adequate for instructional purposes, but 
gives to farm forestry an adequate proportion 
of time in a well-rounded training for the 
student of agriculture. 

Schools offering courses in farm forestry 
were asked to submit to the committee detailed 
outlines of their courses in order that these 
might be studied critically with the object 
in mind of determining, if possible, just what 
a course in farm forestry should cover. It is 
impractical to include here the details of the 
outlines that were submitted. Only the more 
pertinent facts will be summarized here: 

1. Less than 50 percent of the courses cover 
the field logically, with proper balance, and 
with proper correlation between lecture and 
field work. 

2. In several instances subject matter for- 
eign to farm forestry, as the committee inter- 
prets the term, is included, thereby leaving in- 
adequate time for satisfactory coverage of farm 
forestry per se. 
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3. In a few isolated cases the field or labo- 
ratory work was very poorly balanced; in one 
case, a major part of the field and laboratory 
work was devoted to tree and wood identifica- 
tion. 

This committee regards careful consideration 
by the instructor of subject matter, organization, 
and presentation of the course as one of the 
most vital matters in effective instruction. The 
instructor should not overlook the opportunity 
to consult with the local extension forester in 
planning the course of instruction. 

Although the committee does not have much 
factual basis for the comment that the inexperi- 
ence of many of the teachers of farm forestry 
is probably an important factor in the inade- 
quacy of many courses in farm forestry, indi- 
vidual members of the committee know from 
their knowledge of individual colleges that this 
is the case. The inquiry revealed that in four 
schools farm forestry was taught by men whose 
training was in some field other than forestry. 
This gives the impression that the full sig- 
nificance of farm forestry is not understood in 
these institutions. Indirectly it implies that 
anyone can teach farm forestry. 

There is no uniformity as to when a student 
may take a course in farm forestry. In some 
institutions it can be taken during the freshman 
year; in others it can be taken only during the 
junior or senior year. The offering of the 
course to either freshmen or sophomores is 
deemed inadvisable. Such a course can be of- 
fered most effectively only after the student has 
had some training in botany, zoology, soils, 
chemistry, physics, and economics. These 
courses are normally offered during the first 
two years. 


SUMMARY 


Farm forestry is defined as that branch of 
forestry dealing specifically with forestry prac- 
tices applied to the farm woodland, that will 
result in better land use and a more successful 
agriculture. This is meant to include the 
growing of trees for wood and other commer- 
cial products of the forest, for restoration of 
wildlife, for soil and water conservation, for 
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the protection of buildings and crops, and the 
harvesting and sale or use of the products de- 
rived from the farm woodland. 


Although local conditions should determine 
the amount of emphasis given to each phase of 
farm forestry, students will not be adequately 
trained unless all of the following subjects are 
covered: 


The farm woodland situation in the U. S. 

Tree crops as a use of farm land. 

Economic aspects of forestry on the farm. 

Other values of tree crops on the farm. 

Federal and state aids to farm forestry. 

Identification of local trees. 

Reproduction and cultural methods, and sus- 
tained yield. 

Protection from destructive agencies. 

Tree planting for various purposes. 

Measurement of the volume of trees and wood 
products. 

Effective use of wood on the farm. 

Marketing farm timber. 

Forestry measures for wildlife restoration. 


A course in farm forestry should have a 
minimum of three semester credits, one credit 
of which should be devoted to field work. The 
field work should be carefully correlated with 
the lecture work. 


A course in farm forestry should be a re- 
quired course in all curricula in agriculture, 
except possibly. those aimed at training for 
commercial work. 

Farm forestry should be: taught by an in- 
structor with a degree in forestry, of sufficient 
maturity and with enough practical experi- 
ence in forestry to win the confidence and re- 
spect of the students. The course in farm for- 
estry should be regarded as heing as impor- 
tant to the students’ training as any other 
course in the college catalogue. 

Farm forestry should be offered as an upper 
class course. 

R. W. Hayes, 

R. P. HoLpswortH, 

E. R. MarreELL, 

W. R. MatrToon, 

R. H. WestvELD, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GAME MANAGEMENT SN 
REFERENCE TO FORESTRY 


ment instruction given in the colleges of the 

country, it has been necessary to limit the 
use of the term to courses directed toward 
the applied phase of the subject. This includes 
lecture, laboratory, or problem courses during 
regular or summer sessions, but excludes such 
courses as pathology, general mammalogy, 
vertebrate zoology, etc. In other words produc- 
tion of wildlife for use in one form or another 
was taken as the criterion of game management 
training. 

The oldest undergraduate course, which can 
be called game management according to this 
criterion, started about fifteen years ago. Only 
two other curricula are more than 10 years old. 
The greatest increase in the number of colleges 
offering such work occurred four years ago, 
when six colleges started courses. The follow- 
ing year six more colleges offered courses, but 
only two new ones started the next year. So 
far as the committee’s information goes, no new 
curricular began this year. At present one or 
more game management courses are taught in 
twenty-three colleges, and, in at least two of 
these, parallel curricula are taught in two de- 
partments. 

The number of courses taught in different 
colleges varies between wide limits. Five col- 
leges offer only one course, seven offer two 
courses, five three, with a maximum of seven 
given in any school. 

The work is given in various departments. In 
fourteen of the twenty-three colleges studied, it 
is given in forestry. The departments of zool- 
ogy or biology offer the courses in five colleges, 
agriculture in three, and a combination of agri- 
culture and forestry in one. 

The number of men teaching the courses 
varies from one each, in fifteen of the col- 
leges to a maximum of four in two cases. Of 
these men eighteen were trained in a combina- 
tion of land use and zoology and nine were 
trained in the regular zoology course. Ten of 
the men teach courses in addition to those in 
game management. 

Twelve of the twenty-three colleges are re- 
ported to give enough undergraduate work in 
forestry courses to students taking wildlife to 
enable them to meet the requirements for ad- 


| N attempting to describe the game manage- 


mission as Junior members of the Society of | 
American Foresters. A total of more than three 
forestry courses is available to the wildlife stu- 
dents in each of twenty-one of the colleges 
studied. 

Graduate work in wildlife management is 
given at nineteen of the colleges. 

From such a range of conditions, it is obvi- 
ously impossible even to ‘attempt to picture the 
average training received, but your committee 
has attempted to summarize what they think is 
satisfactory training. In spite of the fact that 
the members of this committee represent widely 
different interests and agencies, and their train- 
ing varies considerably, the agreement on gen- 
eral principles is surprising. 

In discussing wildlife management training, 
the committee has confined itself to answers to 
five questions. The first of these is: Is wildlife 
management comparable to forest management 
in the sense that it is an art based on a body 
of classified knowledge, principles, and prac- 
tices worthy of being set apart from pure 
vertebrate zoology as a separate entity? The 
committee is unanimous in believing that it is. 
The necessary knowledge cannot be obtained 
from any group of courses intended for the 
training of zoology teachers, medical students, 
or for any similar field. The training must 
include the ability to apply the methods and 
skills adapted to the production and utilization 
of wildlife as a product of the land along with 
timber crops, stock, and various forms of 
recreation. 

Obviously the field of zoology will continue, 
as in the past, to supply men who will con- 
tribute valuable information to the field of 
wildlife management through research and the 
techniques which are useful to the subject. Wild- 
life training must for a time rely upon many 
courses in zoology for its basic training. How- 
ever, it is becoming more obvious as this new 
science increases its demands upon its students, 
that either the basic zoology courses must be 
changed to meet the demands of the already 
overloaded wildlife curriculum, or the wildlife 
curriculum must provide its own basic courses 
to better meet the needs of the students. 

This is just as true of the courses in for- 
estry, botany, geology, physics, chemistry, agri- 
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culture, and the social sciences. Wildlife man- 
agement is by no means a narrow phase of 
land-use management. It is very closely related 
to so many different fields (all of which now 
want to swallow it whole) that it may eventu- 
ally become a distinct profession, but closely 
allied to the others. One of the members sug- 
gests: “The animal and plant husbandry ap- 
proach to game management has much to rec- 
ommend it. Questions of management of lands 
and soils and the effect of unfavorable weather 
conditions, the importance of proper nutrition 
and selection of breeding herds, the importance 
of the removal of the crop in such a way as to 
make room for a new crop and at the same 
time improve the remaining herd, would consti- 
tute excellent foundation material for game or 
wildlife management training. 

“The zoological or naturalistic approach is 
often lacking in the essentials and is sometimes 
academic and even emotional. I am not at all 
sure but that we would have a saner approach 
to wildlife management if taken from the agri- 
cultural side than from the botanical, zoologi- 
eal, ecological, or even the forestry point of 
view.” 

The next question considered was: Should an 
appreciation of wildlife management principles 
be a part of the minimum training of a Junior 
member of the Society, as advocated by Kitt- 
ridge (Jour. Forestry, 35: 47-48, 1937)? The 
committee was again unanimous in_ thinking 
that it should, but the decision is closely linked 
to the answer to the next question. It was felt 
that many of the conflicts which have arisen 
between foresters and wildlife technicians have 
resulted from a mutual lack of understanding 
of both fields. Wildlife and the recreation re- 
sulting from it are as much products of the 
forest as lumber or grazing. Furthermore, a 
well-trained forest administrator should at least 
know the principles of wildlife management. 

The committee was next asked: What part in 
wildlife management can we expect the man to 
‘play who has only undergraduate training? The 
general feeling was that no very responsible 
tasks could be given such men. One member 
went so far as to say: “Usually men with under- 
graduate training have no part to play in wild- 
life management work because there are almost 
no jobs open for them in state or federal work. 
To be sure, there are a few, such as game man- 
agement agent and subprofessional jobs of the 
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biological aide class, but these are becoming 
fewer as graduates in wildlife management be- 
come more abundant as choices to fill positions. 
In most cases it is a matter of policy to obtain 
graduates who will have an opportunity to ad- 
vance and become more valuable to an organi- 
zation. In order to give a definite answer to 
this question, I would say that men with only 
undergraduate training should have very little 
part to play.” 

Also, as one instructor put it: “We are being 
forced by the growing competition from gradu- 
ates from other colleges and universities, as 
well as by the needs of wildlife work itself, to 
recommend the Master’s degree as the minimum 
for adequate wildlife management work.” 

At that school, they are also insisting, in so 
far as possible, on a year of practical work in 
the field between the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate work. 

Much damage has resulted and will continue 
to result to the wildlife management profession 
from the fact that during the last five years 
many men with little or no wildlife training 
have been placed in responsible wildlife man- 
agement positions. This was necessary at first 
because of a lack of trained men, but the pres- 
ent supply far exceeds the demand; and, for 
this reason, the continuation of this practice is 
unnecessary. The difficulty is in a large mea- 
sure due to the lack of appreciation of the real 
meaning of wildlife management. In cases 
where those in charge of a forest think that 
the information incidentally picked up while 
fishing or marking timber in a watershed is all 
that is needed for the management of its wild- 
life, we cannot hope for much progress. 

While there are, of course, exceptions, the 
committee considered graduate work essential 
for those holding responsible game manage- 
ment positions. Most of the time of students 
coming up through undergraduate forestry is 
spent on their basic courses. The wildlife 
management courses and the contributing lines 
of zoology, must be gotten later. In other 
words, this fifth year, which is apt to be more 
productive than any previous one, can be used 
to round out the man’s training in environ- 
ments, animal biology, and land use. 

Whether the man receives his undergraduate 
training in zoology or forestry was not con- 
sidered to be all-important, provided neither 
field is slighted. However, several of the 
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members felt that the land use training of a 
forester put him in a position to accumulate 
the necessary zoology more rapidly than the 
usual zoology-trained man could get the land 
use background. One member even expressed 
the view that the man with the vertebrate zo- 
ological approach is probably the most unlike- 
ly to succeed because it is a scientific or re- 
search approach. He felt that a research man 
cannot undertake management and at the same 
time keep his research viewpoint. 

Setting up of a detailed curriculum for a wild- 
life management student is as impossible as it 
is undesirable. Education doesn’t develop in 
that fashion. However it was thought to be 
worth-while to bring together a list of the sub- 
jects thought to be most useful. 

The breadth of the field to be covered is well 
indicated by Errington’s statement:1 “The ques- 
tion might arise as to the advisability of taking 
courses outside of the scientific field in which 
one intends to specialize. In answer to this it 
may be pointed out that no real ecological 
problem can be confined within the narrow 
limits of a specific field; it will have ramifica- 
tions in every direction. One may not neces- 
sarily be expected to conduct research in all 
related fields, but it will behoove him to be 
able to make intelligent inquiry of other spe- 
cialists when confronted by novel developments 
or technical obstacles. Nor is an investigator’s 
scientific rating raised if he cannot see far 
enough out of his professed subject to avoid 
basic blunders of a kind surprising from col- 
lege-trained men.” As brought out by Leo- 
pold,? training for game research, game ad- 
ministration, and game keeping are three very 
different things. King? carries the idea a step 
further in saying that to divorce these fields in 
the student’s academic career would be neither 
possible nor desirable. The curriculum should 
at the same time be flexible enough to allow 
for some choice between the fields. 

The courses listed below are suggested as the 
superstructure to be placed upon the usual 
basis of the sciences and humanities. The abil- 
ity to write and speak well are necessities. The 


‘Errington, P. L. Wildlife research as a profession. 
Sci. Mo. 38:554-560. 1934. 

*Leopold, A. The role of universities in game con- 
servation. DuPont Magazine. June 193]. 

*King, R. T. What constitutes training in wildlife 
management. Transactions Third North American 
Wildlife Conf. pp. 548-557, 1937. 
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scheme of presentation followed is that of the ||, 
equilateral triangle of environments, animal bi- | 


ology, and land utilization developed by King. | 


In his description, he emphasized the fact that | 
“The important thing in our management think- | 


ing is not which of the three serves as the base, 
but rather are all three given sufficient con- 


sideration and are their intimate relations rec- | 


ognized and fully appreciated?” The follow- 
ing courses were considered by the committee 
to be essential: 
Environments ~ “> 
Botany 
Taxonomy 
Ecology 
Limnology 
Forestry 
Silvics 
Dendrology 
Animal biology 
Zoology 
Invertebrate 
Vertebrate 
Taxonomy 
Physiology 
Genetics 
Ecology 
Mammalogy 
Ornithology 
Ichthyology 
Entomology 
Pathology 
Land utilization 
Economics 
Forestry 
Policy and administration 
Forest management 
Grazing 
Silviculture 
Protection 
Agriculture 
Agricultural engineering 
Agronomy 
Farm management 
Horticulture 
Soils 
Wildlife management. 
W. W. CHASE, 
Ra Taikine: 
H. L. SHantz, 
W. P. Taytor, 
H. M. Wicurt, 
N. W. Hostey, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH 
SCIENTIFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


appointed following the annual meeting 

at Syracuse, in December 1937, is to con- 
tinue the work of the former Committee on Co- 
operation with the A.A.A.S., its new name im- 
plying a somewhat wider scope for its activi- 
ties. Included on the committee is one of the 
representatives of the Society on the Council 
of the A.A.A.S., and the president of the So- 
ciety, who serves in an officio capacity. An- 
other member of the committee represents the 
Society on the Union of American Biological 
Societies. Besides these official ties, the com- 
mittee members are constantly in touch with 
scientific organizations through membership in 
“societies, committees, etc. 


f ‘HE purpose of this committee, which was 


The following is a partial composite list of 
such connections: 


American Association for the Advancement 
of Science—Council 

American Plant Pest Committee 

American Phytopathological Society 

American Society of Agronomy 

American Society of Plant Physiologists 

Botanical Society of America 

Ecological Society of America 

International Union of Forest Research Or- 
ganizations—Commission on Tree Races and 
Seed 

National Research Council—Committee on 
Forestry 

National Research Council—Committee on 
Preservation of Natural Conditions 

New Hampshire Academy of Science 

Social Science Research Council—Advisory 
Committee on Social and Economic Research 
in Agriculture 

Soil Science Society of America 

Washington Academy of Science 

The members are thus in a strategic position 
to transmit proposals or initiate any action 
desired. 


Meetings with A.A.A.S.—Although the So- 
ciety has not chosen to meet with the A.A.A.S. 
in recent years at winter meetings, a consider- 
able number of members of the Society, often 
50 or more, still attend the Association’s meet- 
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ing. During the last 5 years, A.A.A.S. meetings 
have included from 50 to 60 papers of forestry 
interest, which were presented both at the gen- 
eral sessions and at meetings of a number of 
different affiliated societies. Indeed the ramifi- 
cations of forestry are now so great that these 
papers are by no means confined to the bio- 
logical sciences or to Section O (Agriculture). 
Your committee has had no part in arranging 
these meetings as a whole. It is suggested that 
a useful addition to the general program of 
these meetings would be a summary list of all 
forestry papers for the convenience of attend- 
ing foresters. 


Council of A.A.A.S.—Because of the size of 
its membership our society is now entitled to 
two representatives on the Council of the A.A. 
A.S. These are President Korstian (appointed 
1936) and the chairman of this committee 
(appointed 1934). The Council meets daily 
during the week of meetings and considers the 
policy of the A.A.A.S., matters of finance, ap- 
pointments, grants-in-aid of research, and ques- 
tions involving relations with different societies. 

President Korstian and Dr. I. T. Haig at- 
tended these meetings at Indianapolis in 1937, 
the latter taking the place of the chairman of 
this committee. At the Ottawa summer meet- 
ing of the A.A.A.S. both regular representatives 
were present. It should be pointed out that 
this committee is the Society’s chief official 
contact with the scientific world, and that the 
Society has here an opportunity of bringing 
matters affecting the profession to the atten- 
tion of this union of professional scientists and 
engineers, of enlisting its support in furtherance 
of projects in the public interest, and of obtain- 
ing recognition for forestry. 


Summer Meeting at Ottawa.—The joint meet- 
ing of the Society with the Canadian Society of 
Forest Engineers and other Canadian groups 
was arranged in connection with the summer 
A.A.A.S. meeting in Ottawa, and members of 
the committee were represented on the program 
committee and participated in the meetings. 


Joint meetings with Ecological Society of 
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America.—Your chairman was designated co- 
ordinator between the Ecological Society of 
America and the Forestry Program Committee 
for the joint symposium on fire held at Ottawa. 
These joint meetings with the Ecological So- 
ciety have proven very popular in the past, 
and one is projected for the winter A.A.A.S. 
meeting at Richmond. They serve as conveni- 
ent gathering places for foresters when no regu- 
lar meetings of this Society are held and help 
to maintain relations with the A.A.A.S. 


The National Research Council—The Com- 
mittee on Forestry of the National Research 
Council is organized under the Division of Bi- 
ology and Agriculture, and is composed of 
members of the Society including some mem- 
bers of this committee. A report on a survey 
of forest research in the United States is shortly 
to be issued by the Committee on Forestry. 
The desirability of the National Research Coun- 
cil taking a larger and more active leadership 
in forest research has long been felt by many 
foresters. It is the logical body to lead, direct, 
and coordinate efforts of federal, state, and pri- 
vate agencies. This was strikingly demon- 
strated on the occasion of the Ottawa meetings, 
when visitors from the United States observed 
the effectiveness of the Associate Committee on 
Forestry of the Canadian National Research 
Council in putting the resources of industry 
and engineering as well as biology to work on 
forestry problems. 

This matter was discussed with Major Gen. 
McNaughton, President of the National Re- 
search Council of Canada and Chairman of the 
Associate Committee on Forestry. Later in the 
summer a conference was held with Dr. R. E. 
Coker, Chairman of the Division of Biology 
and Agriculture, who himself was present at 
Ottawa and became familiar with the Canadian 
organization. Dr. Coker also broached the sub- 
ject to Dr. Vannevar Bush, Chairman of the 
Division of Engineering of the Council, who 
was most receptive to the suggestion that for- 
estry problems are not confined to the Division 
of Biology and Agriculture, but involve all 
lines of engineering. Some examples are motor 
fire pumps, short wave radio, aerial photog- 
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raphy, various tools and instruments, and utili- 
zation techniques. Indeed the 


After 


aid on forest soils and like questions. 


further correspondence between the chairman | 
of the Committee on Forestry and Dr. Coker, | 


the matter was fully discussed at the fall ex- 
ecutive committee meeting in Washington. The 
upshot of this meeting was that it was felt that 
little could be done “without initiative from 
the Committee on Forestry, or from the Society 
of American Foresters» or other affiliated or- 
ganizations.” The grievous dearth of funds for 
expanded scope of the forestry committee was 
also advanced as an obstacle to immediate ac- 
tion. Further discussion of this question is 
projected at the time of the Richmond meetings. 


Union of American Biological Societies.— 
The Society is entitled to two representatives 
on the Council of the Union. Your committee 
has been charged with the duty of arranging 
for this representation. The appointments for 
this year have been Dr. I. T. Haig, a member 
of this committee, and Dr. Wm. C. Bramble. 


Social Science Research Council.—This coun- 
cil serves much the same purpose in the field 
of the social sciences as does the National Re- 
search Council in the field of the biological 
and physical sciences. The committee for many 
years has been represented in its activities by 
the inclusion of one of its members in the 
Council’s Advisory Committee on Social and 
Economic Research in Agriculture and several 
special committees of the latter. This member 
has participated in the preparation of two re- 
ports on forestry which have been issued by 
the committee, namely Education in Forest 
Economics, published in the JouRNAL oF For- 
EsTRY for February 1935, and A Survey of 
Research in Forest Economics published as a 
Council bulletin in September 1936. A third 
report on A Survey of Research in Forest 
Land Ownership is now in preparation. 

H. E. CLepper, 

So Te DANA, 

Trac 

H. J: Lurz, 

H. I. Batpwin, Chairman. 


Divisions of |. 
Chemistry and Physics could render valuable || 


Nai, 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr, Raphael Zon: J have read the report of 
the Society Committee on Cooperation, and I 
would not change it in any particular. 

I was impressed with the relatively large 
space you devoted in your report to the Na- 
tional Research Council as compared to the 
other scientific organizations. This in itself is 
a compliment to the Forestry Committee of the 
National Research Council, since our work, evi- 
dently, small as it is, is large compared with 
what other scientific organizations contribute to 
forestry. 

I do feel that the Society should take a 
greater interest in our Forestry Committee. At 
the initiative of the Council itself, I succeeded 
in getting a grant of $10,000 from the Southern 
Pine Manufacturer’s Association, and the So- 
ciety has to its credit several accomplishments, 


though most of them published by the Forest 
Service. One of the biggest, which involves 
some $15,000 for its publication, is the forest 
bibliography of North America. This has now 
been completed, and I recommended that $2,500 
of our remaining grant be contributed to its 
publication. 

Most of the members of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters know very little of the Forestry 
Committee of the National Research Council 
and its work. Your suggestions, constructive 
as they are, may therefore be possibly mis- 
understood without the background knowledge 
of how the Forestry Committee came into ex- 
istence, what its resources are, and what it is 
doing. As a member of two committees, I 
hope you will take every opportunity to ex- 
plain to the foresters what our National Re- 
search Council committee is trying to do. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


S has been set forth at various times in the 
AN past, this committee is very loosely or- 
ganized and for the most part relies on 
the activities of its individual members, rather 
than on group action. But when the occasion 
requires, it is already set up and prepared to 
go into action. In these ways it seems satis- 
factorily to serve its purpose. 

Following are a few notes based on items 
contributed by different members. But the main 
feature in this present statement is a progress 
report on a matter referred to this committee 
during the autumn of 1938 by the President of 
the Society, namely, that its members undertake 
a study of a more systematic method than now 
exists of handling the election to the grade of 
Corresponding member of a limited number of 
outstanding foresters in other countries. The 
committee is not yet ready to submit its recom- 
mendations to the Council, but it may be of in- 
terest to members of the Society to know that 
such are being formulated and to learn some 
of the reasons which seem to make such action 
desirable. 

The definition of the grade of Corresponding 
member, as stated in the Constitution of the 
Society, Article III, Section 8, is “foresters who 
are not citizens or residents of the United 


States, its possessions, Canada, or Newfound- 
land, but who have shown substantial interest 
in American forestry. Professional qualifica- 
tions for this grade shall be equivalent to those 
for the grade of Senior member.” 

Although some twenty-five names are now on 
our rolls in this grade, the committee feels that 
this list might well be increased by the election 
of a number of internationally known foresters 
who have in various ways demonstrated genu- 
ine interest in American forestry. 

Election to Corresponding membership in the 
past seems often to have come about more 
through the proposal by some member of the 
Society of a forester from abroad with whom 
he personally had been in contact, rather than 
by a more systematic attempt to select those 
whose election would certainly benefit the So- 
ciety of American Foresters as a whole. 

The fact that an influential member of the 
profession in any given country had accepted 
membership in the Society should make it pos- 
sible for members to obtain special information 
they might wish about forestry in that country. 
The courtesy implied by election to Correspond- 
ing membership also aids in strengthening the 
ties of good feeling that should exist between 
foresters of all countries. 
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While the proposal of candidates for election 
to this grade should not be restricted solely to 
those who are suggested by the Committee on 
International Relations, ii may be deemed ap- 
propriate for this committee to act as a sort 
of clearing house, and possibly to handle the 
routine of obtaining the necessary credentials 
and of bringing them before the Council. As 
in all such matters, various questions of detail 
have to be considered. These are now before 
the committee. 

The idea behind this whole movement is 
really to see if the Society would not be better 
served if an elastic policy were set up to govern 
the election of foreign foresters as Correspond- 
ing members. And possibly, as well, the elec- 
tion of those from abroad who might be pro- 
posed for consideration as Honorary members. 

From letters now in hand from the members 
of the Committee on International Relations, it 
is clear that a majority favor the suggestion that 
an attempt be made to frame such a policy; 
that several are prepared to propose certain 
foresters in other countries who unquestionably 
would be approved by practically all members 
of the Society; that the feeling is strong that 
criteria for election to the grade of Correspond- 
ing member should be professional standing at 
home equal to our requirements for Senior 
membership, and a genuine interest in Ameri- 
can forestry already evidenced in some tangible 
way, and in no case resting chiefly on the fact 
that the candidate had happened at some time 
to have been a visitor to the United States. 

Various other points naturally come into this 
inquiry. These are now being considered by the 
committee. It may be some time, however, 
before its report is ready to go to the Council. 
The present statement is merely a progress re- 
port that this matter is having consideration. 

Members of the Society desiring to express 
personal views on this general subject should 
feel free to do so, in letters addressed to the 
chairman, at Ithaca, New York. 

Barrington Moore writes from Corfe, Taun- 
ton, England that last ‘spring he attended a 
meeting of The Royal English Forestry Society, 
where an active discussion took place over the 
proposal “to have the British Forestry Com- 
mission set up a staff for advising private own- 
ers throughout the country.” Action on_ this 
question, however, was deferred. Mr. Moore is 
in close touch with Sir Roy L. Robinson, Head 
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of that Commission, and with Prof. R. S. Troup, 
Mr. W. E. Hiley, and other British foresters. 
During the year he has contributed several 
articles on phases of English forestry to various 
journals. 

Jno. D. Guthrie continues to correspond fre- 


quently with foresters in Mexico, particularly _ 


Dr. M. A. de Quevedo, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Forests, Fish, and Game and an 
Honorary member of this Society. Another 
visiting forester from the south, who was en- 
tertained in Washington, was Prof. Ricardo 
Rodriquez Munoz. Back in March 1937 (not 
previously reported), Guthrie shipped to Count 
Rudolf Hoyos, Horn, Austria, several dozen 
selected hickory nuts for planting on his estates. 
That was one of the localities visited by the 
American foresters who were fortunate to at- 
tend the Forestry Congress at Budapest in 1936. 


P. L. Buttrick writes that he has had some 
correspondence concerning eucalyptus with a 
Portuguese forester, referred to him by Prof. 


H. H. Chapman. 


George S. Perry writes that a group of some 
24 German foresters was entertained for two 
days in the Tennessee Valley, and Mr. Guthrie 
notes that a dinner for these same gentlemen 
was held at the Cosmos Club, Washington, 
D. C., on April 15, 1938. 


Roy S. Kellogg made a quick trip to Europe 
this past summer, visiting England, Germany, 
Scandinavia, and Finland. Among other for- 
esters he had conferences with were Dr. Franz 
Heske in Germany and Prof. Eino A. Saari in 
Finland, both Corresponding members. In an 
article in the Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada, November 1938, Kellogg gives an in- 
teresting, popular account of flying from Lon- 
don to Helsingfors. 


Early in the year, Ralph S. Hosmer prepared 
an itinerary for two German foresters, Profes- 
sors Trendelenburg and Kollmann, who made 
a partial circuit of the country last spring. He 
has been in correspondence also with a num- 


ber of foresters in different parts of the world. — 


During the autumn Oberforstmeister for the 
Reich, Dr. J. A. von Monroy of Berlin, Ger- 
many, visited the United States, spending some 
time at the Forest Products Laboratory and 
calling on numerous foresters whom he had 
known in earlier visits. It is highly probable 
that various other foresters from abroad have 
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been visitors in this country during the past 
year, but if so their names are not known to 
the committee chairman. Lack of mention of 
them is thus entirely unintentional. 

Jno. D. Guthrie, in collaboration with the 
chairman, completed, during the year, Arthur 
C. Ringland’s Index to European Forestry 
Organization (1936), by securing data for Ger- 
many, Russia, Mexico, and Canada. The sec- 
tion on the United States is yet to be added. 

Those interested in bibliographies of articles 
and books dealing with international forestry 
will do well to consult the card indices that 
are being issued from time to time from various 
countries under the auspices of the International 
Union of Forest Research Organzations, which 
has its headquarters at Stockholm, Sweden. 

Dr. Carl Alwin Schenck of Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, has completed an extensive book dealing 
with American forest trees in Germany which 
should be ready for delivery soon. 

It is always difficult for the writer to think 
of the Dominion of Canada as really being a 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
UANTITATIVE evidence on the effect of 


natural vegetation on erosion, floods, 

and stream flow, and on the disposition 
of precipitation, through interception, evapora- 
tion, transpiration, surface run-off, and infiltra- 
tion which underlie them, is one of the urgent 
needs at this time. Large amounts of valuable 
quantitative data have been and are in process 
of collectisn by various agencies. Probably 
only a handful of foresters realize the volume 
of work in forest influences that is going on in 
the country as a whole. But these data are 
still only partially analyzed and wholly un- 
available for use. The presentation of concrete 
evidence will do more than anything else to 
dispel the cloud which has enveloped contro- 
versial discussions of the subject. Furthermore 
it will effectively promote the exchange of find- 
ings. and experiences to the mutual benefit of 
all concerned. And, even more important, it 
will provide a basis for plans and execution 
for those who are charged with the management 
of forest and other lands who find it essential 
to include the conservation of water or soil as 
objectives of that management. Demonstrations 
of desirable practices and knowledge of loca- 
tions where they may be observed would be 
highly useful in that connection and would be 
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foreign country. Nor is it in place here, in any 
event, to speak of the summer meeting of the 
Society and of the A.A.A.S., held in Ottawa 
last June, other than to note that many mem- 
bers of the Society were there. 

From what has been said and doubtless addi- 
tional items could equally well have been in- 
cluded it should be evident that the members 
of the Committee of International Relations are 
on the job and are carrying on the functions 
of the committee. As a final word, these func- 
tions are essentially two-fold: to establish and 
maintain friendly and cordial relations with 
foresters in other countries; and to be of what- 
ever service the committee may be to all mem- 
bers of the Society (1) by helping them to se- 
cure special information from abroad, or (2) 
by aiding them to plan their trips when busi- 
ness or pleasure takes them overseas. Informal 
in its setup, the committee stands ever ready 
to lend a hand when the appropriate occasion 
arises. 

RatpH S. Hosmer, Chairman. 


ON WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 


furthered by analysis and publication of exist- 
ing data. Such data are necessary not only to 
indicate areas needing control programs, but 
also the priority of need in the various areas. 
Data of this sort are also necessary to deter- 
mine the size of the control problem, and the 
methods of approach which may be expected 
to meet the needs of the various areas. The 
several agencies engaged in erosion control 
work throughout the country no doubt have 
accumulated a considerable quantity of infor- 
mation that now lies inaccessible in their files. 
For this reason the first need is that of assem- 
bling this information in order that it may be 
disseminated; and second, the determination of 
whether there are areas on which adequate data 
are not now available; and third, these data 
should be interpreted in terms which may be 
used as a basis for estimating and developing 
control programs. 

Obviously, the chief reason for the present 
unavailability of much good material is the 
pressure upon those capable of analyzing and 
presenting it, to utilize their time to the utmost 
in other administrative duties, usually such as 
the supervision of large numbers of unskilled 
relief workers. Laudable as such occupations 
may be, they should not be permitted indefi- 
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nitely to interfere with what may be even more 
important work. 

Perhaps the sorriest spectacle confronting the 
Nation is those public lands which presumably 
have long been managed for watershed benefits 
yet which are still suffering from mismanage- 
ment, improper use, and neglect. It is at least 
unfortunate that public land managers do not 
yet realize to the full their responsibilities for 
adequate watershed management and for demon- 
stration of the principles for which foresters 
have long stood. Road construction is one of 
the causes of accelerated erosion and excess 
run-off. Much of this erosion and run-off can 
be prevented or kept at a low level by proper 
construction and by vegetation. Information 
on how this can be done is now generally avail- 
able to engineers in charge of such work. Be- 
cause this damage can be prevented by simple 
means and at low cost, it is believed that the 
Society should call this matter to the attention 
of those agencies who are engaged in this work. 
This would include among federal agencies, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Forest Service, and 
the State Highway Departments, especially in 
those states containing considerable amounts 
of forest land. 

More and more it is becoming apparent that 
soil erosion is associated with the misuse of 
land usually as a result of unwise agricultural 
practices on privately owned lands. The con- 
trol of erosion in such cases must have the 
consent and, commonly, the active cooperation 
of the owner, usually a farmer. Thus the prob- 
lem of erosion control involves also most of the 
problems so familiar to foresters—those who 
work with agriculturists—lack of interest in 
trees or woods; unwillingness to use land for 
trees as long as it has any other possible use; 
objection to expenditures without prospect of 
early returns; ignorance of uses and values of 
woods; difficulty of marketing small volumes; 
etc. Several thoughts are suggested by this 
situation. The forester engaged in erosion con- 
trol should understand the farmer’s problems 
as a whole. His efforts should be coordinated 
with the other specialists also working in the 
interests of the best land use on the same 
farms. Control of erosion by planting trees 
has little appeal to the private owner unless 
more positive economic benefits from the plant- 
ing can be promised. In short, erosion con- 
trol has important economic and social as well 
as technical aspects. 
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The phase of watershed management which 


recently has received most widespread attention | 
In addition to the need for | 


is erosion control. 
assembling evidence of the effect of natural 


vegetation on erosion control, as pointed out | 
above, there appears to be a need for supple- | 
mentary quantitative information on the extent | 
and severity of erosion ‘throughout the country. || 

Watershed management involves the forester | 


in a complex series of interrelations: first, cor- 
relation must be established with other forestry 


activities; second, coordination is equally nec- | 
essary with other technicians working on allied || 
problems for the same areas; third, correla- || 
tion is desirable between different agencies with | 


similar objectives. 


Advisory committees have proved helpful to 


individual units or agencies in formulating pro- 
grams in numerous instances. It is assumed 


that most of the Society members are acquainted | 
with the various drainage basin reports re- | 


leased during the last year by the Water Re- 
sources Committee. 
the individual drainage basin committees pre- 
sent a better picture than before of the water 
and erosion problem as related to forestry and 
land use, the reports of some basin committees 
yet do not adequately consider or treat the 
subject. Your committee called attention last 
year to the lack of forestry representation on 
the main Water Resources Committee. In this 


connection it may be worth while to mention a_ 


new subcommittee of the National Resources 
Committee, which deals with land use. Al- 
though the problems to be dealt with are some- 
what outside the scope of activities of this com- 
mittee, it is mentioned because here again mat- 
ters pertaining to the forest resources of the 
country will undoubtedly be considered. Re- 
cent changes within the Department of Agricul- 
ture affecting particularly the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the Soil Conservation 
Service give promise of greater coordination of 
land usepro grams. Is there need for an ad- 
visory council to help coordinate programs both 


between forestry and other techniques and also 


between different agencies with forestry units? 
C. G. Bates, 
R. KiLBourne, 
A. C. McIntyre, 
E. N. Munns, 
J. Re PHIEries, 
J. KirTREDGE, Jr., Chairman. 


| 


Although these reports by | 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY CUMMITTEE ON ACCREDITING SCHOOLS 
OF FORESTRY 


Schools of Forestry has considered nine 
phases of the accrediting problem. 

1. Should we continue to ignore curricula 
_and grade new, and regrade accredited schools 
solely on the school as a whole? 

With the exception of one member, the com- 
mittee favors carrying out the instructions of 
the Constitution and By-laws and considering 
curricula as well as the school as a whole in 
accrediting an institution. One member felt 
that the Society should permit graduates in any 
curriculum of approved schools to join the So- 
ciety if they wish to apply for Junior member- 
ship. Two members emphasize the need for 
setting up basic requirements to serve as a 
minimum in essential subjects, and one of whom 
emphasized need of elasticity in such minima; 
and further, he emphasized the need for dealing 
with forestry as a land resource, and felt that 
wood technicians must have a hasic forestry 
training. One emphasized the need for a for- 
ester’s approach, and for considering the school 
as a whole as well as the curriculum. 

2. Should we take the initiative, in behalf 
of the Society, for carrying out the Constitution 
and By-laws and endeavor to formulate some 
plan by which curricula and not schools shall 
be the basis of accrediting Junior membership? 

With one exception the committee votes to 
take the initiative, in behalf of the Society, in 
formulating such a plan. Two members em- 
phasized the fact that curricula are a minor 
point compared with efficiency of the school 
itself. 

3. If so shall we endeavor to do this by 
means of inspection by a committee of the So- 
ciety, which shall approve or disapprove the 
curricula on the ground on the basis of ade- 
quacy of instruction? 

It is the unanimous opinion of the committee 
that grading of schools should include inspec- 
tion as supplementary to the present system of 
mechanical grades. One member believed that 
this inspection need not be on the ground. One 
raised the question as to its practicability, and 
one as to financing such inspections and sug- 
gested that it might be accomplished by a dele- 
gate at low cost. 

4. Shall we attempt to formulate, for the 
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guidance of such committees, certain basic edu- 
cational requirements for a professional for- 
ester, or should we sanction the splitting up of 
the profession into groups with no common 
basic requirements? 

The conclusion of the committee is that it 
should attempt to formulate such basic educa- 
tional requirements for foresters. One member 
emphasized the desirability for admitting men 
taking curricula in wildlife and range manage- 
ment, provided they have acquired the basic 
forestry training. One emphasized the need 
for elasticity. 

5. If committees are approved, how should 
the work be financed? 

The opinion of the committee is divided on 
this point. Three favored the plan of requiring 
the schools to pay for the inspection. The 
other three held that the Society should foot the 
bill. Of these, one again favored the delegation 
of inspection to one man whose expense could 
be kept low. One placed financing first in im- 
portance, emphasized the need of applying the 
grading to all schools and favored establishing 
a fund for a continuous inspection at 5-year in- 
tervals by a small committee. 

6. Regardless of the above question, should 
the present standard of 70 percent, based on 
statistical data, remain or be raised say to 75 
or 80 percent? 

On this point the opinions of the committee 
are as follows: one would not object to raising 
the standard; one thought 70 percent to be high 
enough; three favored raising it to 75 percent, 
of whom one emphasized the “philosophy of 
the rating officer”; one advocated setting minima 
on specific grades instead of a general average 
minimum. Finally, one member advocated that 
any raise in general average should be accom- 
plished by deciding on reweighting of specific 
points that are weak. If adopted this sugges- 
tion would entail the corresponding lowering of 
other points to keep the total 100 percent. The 
present distribution of weights is the result of 
weighted averages from all schools of forestry. 
Re-examination of this entire rating system is 
the suggestion made here. 

7. If raised, should the existing schools be 
regraded? 

On this question one member voted “yes” 
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unequivocally; one saw no reason for doing so 
if 70 percent were retained; two advocated 
regrading of all schools, of whom one insisted 
that this is necessary if new schools are not to 
conclude that the raising of bars is for their 
exclusion; the other favored postponing the 
regrading for 3 to 5 years after due notice is 
given of the new standards; the two remaining 
members did not favor universal regrading, but 
would approve of grading individual institutions 
if need arises. One of these would base this on 
the evidence or failure to meet the standards 
met when the school was approved. The other 
would do it on request of a school or on the 
initiative of the Advisory Committee. 

8. If curricula are. adopted, should all 
schools be regraded by inspection or committees 
on the basis of these curricula requirements? 

On this question, four of the committee did 
not favor a blanket regrading of all curricula; 


REPORT OF THE HISTORY 
‘lPes History of Forestry Committee was 


created in response to the following sug- 
gestion, made to the Society in 1922 by 
W. N. Sparhawk, then its Secretary: 

“The final matter that occurs to me at this 
time concerns a very important piece of work 
which ought to be initiated very soon and can 
be handled by no one better than by the So- 
ciety. While forestry is still young in America, 
and most of the pioneers are yet with us, is the 
time to begin the gathering of accurate, first- 
hand records of the beginnings and the subse- 
quent development of the profession and prac- 
tice of forestry in North America. I do not 
mean the actual writing of a history, for that 
may not come for many years; but when such 
a history is written, the records that we com- 
pile now will be invaluable. These records 
would include materials of many sorts—per- 
sonal data, development of policies, activities 
of associations and public bodies, history of 
controversies over various matters, development 
of forestry education, forestry _ legislation, 
growth of national and state forests, practice 
of forestry on private holdings, development 
of fire protection methods and _ silvicultural 
methods, forest history of regions (including 
such points as original forests, dates and meth- 
ods of exploitation, subsequent history) and 
hundreds of others. I should like to suggest 
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one favored it, and one did not specifically an- 
swer, except elsewhere. The four agreed, how- 
ever, on the plan of regrading only doubtful 
curricula about which questions may be raised. 

9. How should such committees be formu- 
lated? From faculty members of schools or 
from other sources? 

Four members were in favor of a committee 
composed of two-thirds faculty members and 
one-third from some other occupation, or at 
least a representative of the Society not on any 
school faculty. One favored one faculty mem- 
ber, one Society officer, and one practicing for- 
ester. C. H. Guise, 

HENRY SCHMITZ, 

S. N. SprRINc, 

LyLe F. Watts, 

WALTER MULFORD, 

D. B. DEMERITT, 

H. H. Cuarpman, Chairman. 


OF FORESTRY COMMITTEE 


that a standing committee be appointed to plan 
and initiate the collection of material for this 
purpose.” 

Thereupon the Society instructed the Presi- 
dent to appoint the committee. It reported its 
proposed program a year later: 

“The committee should first address itself to 
the task of (1) assembling obscure printed ma- 
terial not in the principal libraries, (2) locat- 
ing and arranging for the preserval of manu- 
script files, reports, personal correspondence, 
and the like bearing on the forestry movement 
in the country, (3) encouraging the writing up 
of their memoirs by the pioneers of forestry 
and the narration of incidents of unwritten for- 
estry history by those who possess special 
knowledge thereof, and (4) providing for the 
safekeeping of any material that may be assem- 
bled. 

“It is a larger, but less urgent task, to clas- 
sify, list, and describe and so make available 
for the student the material that may be col- 
lectedare, 

“The further work of the committee should. 
be the carrying out of the program which has 
just been proposed.” 

That the program proved difficult of execu- 
tion is evidenced by the meager results ob- 
tained. A number of years ago some of Dr. 
B. E. Fernow’s papers, and also the files of the 
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so-called National Forestry Program Committee, 
were entrusted to Professor Hosmer for the 
Society and are in his custody at Ithaca. A 
very few documents have been deposited by 
members with the Society. An early attempt 
was made by the committee to assemble infor- 
mation on collections of personal papers that 
ought to be preserved; and recurrently it has 
been suggested that Society members should 
write up and contribute anecdotes or narratives 
of their experiences. But in no direction were 
the proposed activities pushed much. Presum- 
ably, it was recognized that material could not 
be gathered in any quantity until some way 
had been found to make sure that it would be 
permanently preserved and properly cared for. 

The preservation of documentary material for 
use by future historians is an institutional task. 
It calls for custodianship by an agency whose 
permanence seems assured, whose purposes are 
consonent with the purposes of those from 
whom the material comes, and whose resources 
make possible the provision of special facilities 
not only for safeguarding the documents against 
destruction or deterioration but also for their 
study. Such institutions are historical societies, 
libraries, and archives. 

Scattered over the country are a good many 
historical societies, mostly state or local in 
their field of interest, which have become de- 
positories of historical material. In their pros- 
pects of permanence, their resources, and avail- 
able facilities, they vary greatly. Presumably 
it would be possible to make arrangements with 
some of these institutions to take and care for 
some of the documentary collections the Society 
can expect to assemble. This course, however, 
would have many drawbacks because each in- 
stitution would have its own viewpoint on the 
amount and character of material it was pre- 
pared to receive. The result would be that in 
place of a unified body of collected documents 
concerned with the full field of our interests, 
there would be scattered about at widely sepa- 
rated points a number of small collections un- 
like each other in scope and plan of organiza- 
tion, and too disparate to fit together in a con- 
sistent scheme. 

Some libraries are of greater promise. One 
of the recognized functions of a number of our 
larger libraries is to preserve and make avail- 
able for study collections of public and private 


manuscripts. The Library of Congress, for 
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example, has its Division of Manuscripts, and 
the Yale University Library has ample facili- 
ties for the care of large as well as small col- 
lections of papers. 

Quite distinct from either historical societies 
or libraries are the public agencies created to 
assume the custody of archives. Such an agency, 
known as the National Archives, was created for 
the federal government by the Act of June 19, 
1934. In the last annual report of the director, 
the Archivist of the United States, the differ- 
ence between “archives” and “historical manu- 
scripts” is discussed. They differ, it is pointed 
out, in that “archives proper are governmental 
documents only, preserved in official hands and 
arranged in the order and according to the con- 
ditions of their origin.” In other words, they 
are essentially the original files and official 
records of public business, preserved intact. 
Documents in public libraries or private hands, 
though “originally drawn up or written for 
public purposes in connection with the work 
of some public official, board, or department, ... 
are not archives, because they have got sepa- 
rated from the departmental collection to which 
they belong and are no longer in official cus- 
tody.” Neither are personal papers as distin- 
guished from public records and documents 
properly classifiable as archives material. It is 
important for us to remember that “all archives 
are historical manuscripts, but not all historical 
manuscripts are archives.” 

For those of us who are anxious that the 
documentary basis for writing the history of 
federal forestry shall be preserved, the estab- 
lishment of the National Archives at Washing- 
ton is an event of the utmost moment. The im- 
mense Archives building is the last word in 
equipment, and all the existing and future offi- 
cial records relating to federal forestry that 
have any historical significance and which the 
Forest Service and other administrative agencies 
will turn over te the Archives will pass into a 
custodianship of the highest competence. Pa- 
pers which have deteriorated through age, im- 
proper storage, or the attacks of destructive 
agencies are cleansed, reconditioned, and re- 
paired before they are placed in the stacks, and 
thereafter are preserved under the most favor- 
able conditions that applied science can create. 
For this part of the material which our History 
of Forestry Committee was originally intended 
to look after, there need be no further anxiety. 
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But there is plenty elsewhere to be concerned 
about. There are records in every state govern- 
ment in which forestry has found a place; there 
are records and other documentary material at 
the various schools of forestry, which may or 
may not be receiving suitable attention and 
organization; there are large amounts of mate- 
rial, some of it extremely valuable, in the form 
of personal papers, owned by individuals, the 
ultimate preservation and disposition of which 
are problematical; and there is much in the 
minds of living foresters that should be re- 
corded for the new light it could throw on 
doubtful questions or obscure matters. 

For the state and forest schools material, the 
initial steps needed are to ascertain the actual 
character and amount of material available, 
and to stimulate interest in caring for and add- 
ing to it. But of much more urgent immediate 
concern is the course to be taken with respect 
to the personal material, both recorded and 
unrecorded. 

By far the most important collection of such 
material is that accumulated by Governor Pin- 
chot throughout his working life. It ranks next 
to the Forest Service official records as an illu- 
minating source of information on the develop- 
ment of forestry in the United States. It in- 
cludes not only Pinchot’s files of private corre- 
spondence and other personal papers and rec- 
ords of various kinds, and the files of the Na- 
tional Conservation Association—the agency 
created to carry on the struggle for conserva- 
tion after Pinchot’s dismissal by President 
Taft—but also a rich collection of personal 
narratives obtained from many of the men of 
the Forest Service who served under him. Re- 
cently steps have been taken to obtain more 
of these narratives. 

In any plan for systematically building up 
data on the history of forestry in the United 
States, the first thing to be reckoned with must 
be the future of Governor Pinchot’s papers. 
The desirability of an arrangement that would 
make them the nest-egg for other collections of 
personal papers and the nucleus of a unified 
body of documentary material, systematically 
cared for and centrally located, seems manifest; 
and we have assurance not only of his con- 
sent to such an arrangement, but of his help 
toward obtaining it. 

Accordingly inquiry has been started to 
learn what the possibilities are of depositing 


material with the Yale Library and the Library 
of Congress. The Yale Library was first ap- 
proached. The response was cordial and the 
facilities tentatively indicated as likely to be 
made available were of a most distinguished 
character. They included provision of a special 
room in the great Sterling Library to house 
and provide suitably for the care and use of 
whatever material the Society may wish to turn 
over, including the Pinchot papers in_ their 
entirety. 

The Library of Congress response, though less 
definite, puts beyond question the readiness of 
that Library to take charge of documentary 
material which the Society may be able to as- 
semble along with the Pinchot papers. We were 
told, however, that before it would be finally 
accepted, the material would have to be very 
carefully gone over to exclude items judged too 
trivial to be worth keeping; and, further, it 
was also suggested that some arrangement be 
made to index the material retained, to make 
it more easily usable. 

For people not trained and experienced in 
such work, deciding wisely on what of a collec- 
tion of historical papers should be permanently 
retained and what destroyed is a_ well-nigh 
hopeless undertaking. Similarly, putting col- 
lections into proper shape for consultation is 
an expert’s job. If it is necessary that the So- 
ciety assume the responsibility for having this 
kind of work done before our material is turned 
over to its permanent custodian, we should try 
to obtain the services of a person or persons 
of proved competence to do the work. The 
Library of Congress will, on request, find such 
a person for us to employ. There is, however, 
a better possibility. 

Among the W.P.A. projects is one known as 
the Historical Records Survey. It is doing a 
stupendous job. Before it is through, it will 
place the United States far ahead of all other 
nations of the world in the completeness with 
which our documentary historical source-mate- 
rial is located, inventoried, and classified. Rep- 
resentatives of your committee have had some 
discussion with Dr. Luther H. Evans, the nation- 
al director of the Historical Records Survey, re- 
garding the possibility of cooperation in deter- 
mining along what lines our material can most 
suitably be prepared for submittal to a de- 
pository; and a tentative engagement has been 
made for a try-out in the spring. Although it 
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is too early to forecast how far the cooperation 
of the Survey may enable us to put our avail- 
able documentary collections into shape for 
ready acceptance by their permanent custodian, 
it is believed that our first effort should be to 
explore the possibilities opened by the cordial 
attitude of Dr. Evans. 

On the question of the most desirable cus- 
todian for our material, your committee is not 
yet ready to make final recommendation. The 
Yale Librarian, Dr. Keogh, has retired since 
he was interviewed. The situation at the Li- 
brary of Congress is somewhat similar, because 
the present Librarian, Dr. Herbert Putnam, will 
probably soon retire, and the head of the Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts is new. Precisely what 
terms of agreement can finally be reached with 
either library remains to be ascertained; and 
furthermore, before a final decision is made 
doubtless other libraries should be considered. 
Your committee believes, however, that in the 
absence of pronounced advantages in the facili- 
ties offered us elsewhere, the Library of Con- 
gress should have preference. 

A strong reason for this is the presence in 
Washington of the National Archives. Students 
of the history of forestry working either with 
the official records in the archives or with the 
papers that we shall assemble are likely to 
want to work with both; the two will supple- 
ment each other. The National Capitol is a 
particularly appropriate place in which to con- 
centrate material relating to our national de- 
velopment. Further, the choice of any agency 
located elsewhere would work against building 
up a single comprehensive, centrally located 
collection; for example, were Yale selected, 
foresters graduated from other universities 
would be more likely to want their papers de- 
posited in the library of their own Alma Mater. 

Therefore, your committee will seek to com- 
plete an arrangement that will permit us to 
recommend to the Executive Council of the So- 
ciety approval of the Library of Congress as 
our depository. 

The next step will be to locate documentary 
material, and obtain either its immediate gift 
or promise of it later. This calls for the help 
of the Society generally. The committee itself 
can and will make up a list of men whose part 
in the early forestry movement obviously makes 
inquiry desirable regarding any papers they 
may have, or their families may have if they 
are no longer living—men like Fernow, Ed. 
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Bowers, Gene Bruce, Fritz Olmsted, Austin 
Cary, Major Fenn, to name only those who are 
gone; but the search should be much more 
inclusive than that. For the purposes of his- 
tory, the accounts of the day-to-day experiences 
of individuals far down the line are often 
illuminating on matters which the narratives 
of those high up would leave undisclosed. Old 
diaries, letters, reminiscences, field notes, and 
the like, from men who carried the work for- 
ward on the ground, put the flesh on the bones, 
so to speak. The great bulk of such material 
perishes; those who have it are completely un. 
aware that it has worth. The committee desires 
to glean this material very widely; and _ it 
earnestly solicits your help, and that of the 
entire Society, to the end that we may have all 
possible information on where to make inquiry 
for these personal documents. 

Do not be deterred from communicating to 
any of us this information by the fear or sup- 
position that the material is too unimportant for 
consideration. Leave questionings of that kind 
to us. We expect to have literally tons of ma- 
terial to be gone over by the Historical Records 
Survey next spring; and we should have just 
as complete an inventory of personal papers 
that might be contributed, now or later, as the 
Society can help us make up. 

Some contributors may wish to include papers 
placed under seal, with a specified date prior 
to which they may not be opened. We expect 
to make provision for the acceptance of such 
sealed material with assurance that the donor’s 
stipulation will be observed. 

Your committee believes that if each individ- 
ual member of the Society will take the slight 
trouble required to think who may own papers 
of historical interest, and will send us any 
resulting suggestion, the prospects are bright 
that the purpose for which the committee was 
originally created will be carried out at an 
early date. This, however, we consider to be 
no more than a beginning of what should be 
undertaken if the full purpose is to be served. 
In point of fact, more has already been begun; 
but the committee is not yet ready to report the 
results. 

Earut H. FRoTHINGHAM, 

Ravtpu S. Hosmer, 

Leonarp F. KELLOGG, 
THORNTON T. MUNGER, 
GirFrorD PINCHOT, 

HerBertT A. SMITH, Chairman. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, DECEMBER 16, 1938 


Supyect: MILESTONES IN FORESTRY 
Chairman: WittiAm G. Howarp 


Before proceeding with the regular program, Mr. J. B. Woods introduced 
Mr. D. A. MacDonald, Assistant Dominion Forester of Canada. Mr. MacDonald 
expressed his appreciation of the Society’s invitation to attend this annual meeting 
and spoke informally but very interestingly on the progress of forestry in Canada. 
He called attention to the fact that it took him some time to realize the expression 
“private forestry” meant forestry on private land. He also pointed out that in the 
United States a large percentage of the total acreage of forest land is in private 
ownership, while in Canada almost ninety percent of the total forest area is in 


provincial or dominion control. 


forestry graduates of Canadian forest schools enter the wood-using industries. 


Despite this fact, however, sixty percent of the 


In 


conclusion, Mr. MacDonald stated that he now realized that American foresters were 


faced with a big problem. 


Chairman Howard: Because of the necessity of getting this room ready for the 
banquet this evening, it will be necessary to limit the discussion of the papers to be 


presented. 


The Chairman then called for the presentation of the following papers. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE GREAT PLAINS SHELTERBELT 
IN TERMS OF SOIL AND HUMAN BETTERMENT 


By GLEN R. DURRELL 


Division of Forestry, Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board 


e NHE idea of planting trees in the Great 
Plains Region is by no means new. Even 
the first settlers in the middle of the last 

century invariably made some effort to estab- 
lish trees around their new homes. They had 
come from the forested regions to the east, and 
to them lack of trees in the new land was con- 
sidered a most serious handicap to its coloniza- 
tion. The earlier explorers had dubbed the 
region “The Great American Desert,” not be- 
cause it possessed the characteristics of aridity 
or lack of life—it supported a most luxuriant 
vegetation and fauna—but because they did not 
believe that civilized man could endure an en- 
vironment barren of trees. 

Significantly, the first major forestry enter- 
prise ever undertaken by the federal govern- 
ment was designed to benefit the treeless plains, 
not the forested area of the country. The Tim- 
ber Culture Act of 1873 envisioned a really 
stupendous afforestation program. Although 
it largely failed in its purpose, it was not be- 
cause the settlers did not want the trees, but 
rather because they discovered that tree culture 
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on the plains presented certain difficulties which 
they were not equipped to solve. On their for- 
mer home sites, trees grew and reproduced 
naturally. The plains, however, a difficult 
planting chance, required the best in forestry 
science to compensate for environmental de- 
ficiencies. 

I do not know the exact genesis of the plains 
shelterbelt idea, but shelterbelt planting of dif- 
ferent types has been suggested at various 
times since the 80’s. The present project was 
initiated under executive order late in 1934 and 
one million dollars allocated to start its opera- 
tion. In its early stages a great deal of public 
controversy arose over misconceptions of the 
project and even foresters were divided as to 
its practicability. These misconceptions have — 
since been pretty well dissipated by the type 
of planting now being carried on, and by the 
results which have been so far obtained. 

The U. S. Forest Service, which administers 
the project, started out with the idea of retain- 
ing perpetual stewardship of the plantations by 
obtaining leases or easements upon the land 
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occupied by them; but this was dropped in 
1936, and the shelterbelts are now planted un- 
der a simple cooperative agreement between 
the Forest Service and the landowner. Under 
this agreement the landowner furnishes the 
land, prepares it for planting, furnishes fencing 
material, cultivates the plantation, and shares in 
rodent and insect control measures. The Forest 
Service grows the necessary planting stock in 
leased nurseries, plants it in the belts, and 
fences the area. The primary reason for fenc- 
ing the area is that the project operates entirely 
with W.P.A. funds and carries an obligation 
to use a certain quantity of reliet labor which 
is available for this kind of hand work. The 
division of cost between the federal government 
and the landowner averages about 50-50, 
though it varies in specific localities. Inci- 
dentally, the project so far has used more than 
65 thousand man months of relief labor; and, 
furthermore, since the peak of its work came at 
a time when normal employment was low, it 
has been a considerable factor in relieving the 
unemployment situation in the region. 

The program is carried on in the two Dako- 
tas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and western 
Texas. The organization consists of a regional 
office in Lincoln, Nebr., state offices in each of 
the states involved, and district offices in the 
several planting areas. Plantations are con- 
centrated as much as possible both in the inter- 
ests of economy of operation and to secure the 
added benefits of group plant. Only field shel- 
terbelts are planted because these are deemed 
to have community value, as distinguished from 
plantations serving only purely individual in- 
terests. However, it encourages the establish- 
ment of all other kinds of plantations, such as 
farmstead windbreaks, woodlots, hedges, etc. 


Since the program started in 1935, 6,871 
miles of shelterbelts involving the planting of 
83 million trees have been established. These 
are situated on 13,556 farms in the six states 
and cover an area of 104,254 acres. The plan- 
tations are generally 10 rows wide and the 
spacing between rows varies from 8 to 10 feet, 
and the spacing between trees 6 to 8 feet. A 
shrub row is usually planted on the outside or 
the windward side to act as a low screen, and 
from there on different species are planted so 
as to have progressively taller growing trees to- 
ward the other side. This is done to present 
a sloping surface to the prevailing wind be- 
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cause this arrangement has been found most 
effective. 


Each fall a survival count of the previous 
spring’s planting has been made. For this pur- 
pose the following method of sampling is used: 
on ten percent of the plantations selected me- 
chanically, a 100 percent tally is made. The 
count in 1935 showed 77 percent survival; in 
1936, 51 percent; and in 1937, 70 percent. The 
1938 survival count is now under way; but so 
far no figures are available. Preliminary esti- 
mates of the Forest Service indicate that it will 
Although all the years 
involved have been classed as drouth years, 
1936 was very bad, especially for growth. Nev- 
ertheless, the survival obtained must be con- 
sidered very good and growth has been really 
astonishing. In the belts planted in 1935 in 
Oklahoma, many of the trees of the faster 
growing species are now 20 to 25 feet tall, and 
the trees planted in succeeding years are doing 
proportionately as well. Compared with the 
success obtained in private plantings in years 
past, it is readily seen that the secret of success 
lies in the fact that the job is being handled 
by trained foresters utilizing all of the knowl- 
edge that has been gained through foxestry re- 
search in the region. 

It was the great dust storms of 1934 that first 
focused national attention upon the deterioration 
of the Plains Region, but the process had ac- 
tually been going on for years. The region, 
level and treeless, is subject to almost constant 
winds of relatively high velocity, and although 
the virgin sod protected the soil from blowing, 
the moment this soil was broken up, the winds 
began sorting out the humus and blowing it 
away. This in turn caused the soil to be 
heavier and less porous to water percolation; 
and, as a result, a greater percentage of the 
rainfall runs off. This is especially serious in 
a country where every bit of the average annual 
precipitation is required to raise a crop. The 
recent years of drouth have accentuated the 
effects of this deterioration which has caused 
widespread distress among the rural population. 
A large amount of public money has been 
poured into the region in an effort to tide 
over the farmers, but really what the region 
needs, of course, is conservation measures de- 
signed to stabilize its agriculture and put the 
population on a self-sustaining basis. 


be around 70 percent. 
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The shelterbelt planting program is designed 
io help do this through: 

1. Prevention of wind erosion which de- 
prives the land of its fertile topsoil, covers up 
crops and even buildings with drifting soil, 
causes human distress and sickness; and, in ad- 
dition, in many cases makes farming imprac- 
tical through duning of the land. Woodlands of 
course also have a beneficial effect in checking 
run-off and hence water erosion, and_ their 
effect in flood control is well known. 

2. On the plains the period of highest 
winds coincides with the time crops are plant- 
ed, with the result that frequently seed and 
young plants are blown completely out of the 
ground. This makes it necessary to replant 
one or more times before a stand is established. 
Cotton farmers in my section of the Plains Re- 
gion are peculiarly hard hit by this condition. 
On one hand if they delay planting until the 
worst of the spring winds have passed, an early 
frost may ruin the crop before it is matured; 
on the other hand if they plant sufficiently early 
to prevent this the chances are very good that 
the crop will be blown out. In the great winter 
wheat belt, regardless of the fact that the stand 
is established the preceding fall, it is common 
practice for the farmers to work day and night 
listing or chiseling wheat fields to prevent the 
crop from blowing out during the spring winds. 

3. Windbreaks reduce evaporation from the 
soil and transpiration from vegetation, thus con- 
serving soil moisture and protecting crops from 
the withering effect of hot winds. One of the 
major crop loss factors on the plains is the 
“firing” of crops during a critical period of 
development by even a brief period of hot 
southwest winds which may occur even during 
seasons of adequate total rainfall. The wind 
does the damage. 

4. Particularly in the northern plains, wind- 
breaks reduce livestock losses from exposure; 
and, of much greater importance, reduce feed 
requirements during the winter. Feeding tests 
by experiment stations have shown that they 
are even more effective than sheds in the re- 
ducing feed requirements. 

5. Farmstead windbreaks protect buildings 
and equipment from damage and deterioration, 
make possible the growing of home gardens, re- 
duce fuel requirements, and contribute vastly to 
the comfort and contentment of the farm family. 

6. Trees, whether in shelterbelts, farmstead 
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windbreaks, or woodlots, yield a continuous 


supply of wood products, such as fuel, fencing | 


material, and rough lumber needed on every 
farm, the purchase of which is a constant drain 
upon the farmer’s income. 


Furthermore they | 


are a crop for which there is a ready market, | 


but which need not be harvested at any given | 


time, thus providing a cushion against times 
of economic depression. Scant as the present 
timber supply is, during recent years many 
farmers have been able to bolster their incomes 
through sales of posts and fuel from their farm 
plantations. 

7. Trees and shrubs provide a suitable envi- 
ronment for wildlife, particularly insectivorous 
birds. Field men in charge of the shelterbelt 
planting program in Oklahoma report that 
there is already an apparent increase in the 
bird population where the earlier plantations 
were established. Pheasants have been also re- 
ported to be nesting and wintering in shelter- 
belts farther north. 

8. Adequate tree protection permits greater 
diversification in farming. This is particularly 
true in the case of gardens, orchards, and small 
fruits; but it may even provide the conditions 
necessary to diversify staple crops or to raise 
livestock. 

The cost to the government of establishing 
shelterbelt plantations has decreased consider- 
ably since the program started. The per acre 
cost of 1936 plantations, 1936 being the first 
year that any considerable acreage was planted, 


was $61.93. The cost in 1938 was $20.36, 
divided as follows: 
Planting stock? eee $ 4.19 
Planting ‘operations 222 2 eee 11.60 
Maintenance and protection ____ 2.61 
Administration and investigation _ 1.96 
Total) 22144252 wee eee $20.36 


These costs are only those in connection with 
new plantations up until the end of the fiscal 
year during which they were planted, or June 
30. At this time, however, the planting sea- 


son is over throughout the region, and any addi- - 


tional costs for any subsequent period are in 
connection with maintenance and protection of 
the belts. 

Obviously the value of an object being pro- 
tected must bear a favorable relationship to 
the: cost of protecting it. However, it is very 
difficult to produce a figure which is at all en- 
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lightening which shows the value of farm land 
in the plains region. The area is so vast and 
soil types and climatic conditions so variable 
that land values cover a wide range. Perhaps a 
better perspective is gained by stating the facts 
that the region contains more than one-fourth 
of the total crop land in the United States, pro- 
duces a very large part of the nation’s food- 
stuffs, and, until recent years, supported in 
relative comfort, more than 10 percent of the 
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nation’s farm population. That it is no longer 
adequately supporting them, all observers agree. 
Although afforestation may by no means be a 
panacea for all the ills which afflict this vast 
agricultural empire, it certainly is one of the 
promising remedial measures required. And 
furthermore it will cost only an insignificant 
fraction of the amount which will be spent 
and which already has been spent to maintain 
an agricultural economy on a failing land. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Paul H. Roberts: We have a saying in 
the plains that if the sun rises in the east, it’s 
a pretty good indication that the wind is going 
to blow that day. 

Forestry in the plains is primarily for pro- 
tection from wind. In order to occupy the 
plains in the first place, people had to adapt 
themselves to a plains environment; to adapt 
their crops; and to develop new species of 
crops. The first trees that were planted were 
planted to protect crop lands from buffalo and 
cattle. 

Forestry as we see it in the plains now is 
really a new kind of forestry. It’s the adapta- 
tion of forestry to plains conditions to protect 
crop lands from blowing wind and increased 
evaporation, to conserve soil moisture, to pro- 
tect livestock, to protect people, and to improve 
and protect wildlife. 

As Mr. Durrell has said, the productivity of 
the plains lands has been declining steadily 
over a good many years. Much of that decline 
is due to wind and erosion. We are satisfied 
that trees properly arranged are one of the best 
and most economical ways to protect crops 
and to protect land from wind and erosion 
which is susceptible to tree planting. 

If we view the plains as a whole, we see a 
vast variety of different conditions. The western 
part of the plains, generally west of the 100° 
meridian or to about the twenty-inch rainfall 
line, the plains have been broken and used for 
crop farming for many years. Much of that 
breaking, however, is comparatively recent. In 
some parts of the dust bowl, which is really 
west of where we are planting, a lot of that 
country was broken as late as 1928 and 1929 
and has been practically blown away since that 
time; but out as far as the twenty-inch rainfall 
line, there’s good farming land, and here farm- 


ing can be practiced successfully if the land is 
protected. 

Forestry in the plains is a new thing. We 
have to think not of wood products, but of 
protection, and the idea of forestry out there 
centers around protection. However a lot of 
wood products incidentally will be produced. 
It may interest you to know that there are some 
150 small sawmills in Kansas. In 1934 when 
farmers had practically no income from farm 
crops, about two and a half million dollars’ 
worth of wood products were cut in Nebraska. 
Most of that was fuel wood and fence posits. 
During that period farmers were marketing 
fence posts. They cut a few posts, took them 
into central markets and sold them by the 
dozen. There is the further possibility there- 
fore that trees properly cared for and properly 
used over a period of years can produce prod- 
ucts which during depression periods of poor 
farm prices can be used to cushion the effects 
cf depression. 

I haven’t seen anyone yet who has come out 
to this project who wasn’t astonished at the 
trees; and, also, I believe, astonished at the 
possibilities for growing trees in the plains. 

If we consider the southern part of the 
plains, we find old river beds, out of which 
sand has blown for ages. This sand has formed 
the sandy soils to the south of these rivers and 
lying across the plains in a south and east di- 
rection. Within these belts of sandy soil, some- 
times fifteen miles wide and forty or fifty miles 
long, there are excellent opportunities for tree 
planting. 

In the north the situation is a little different. 
There the sand areas are very often the delia 
lands of old streams. In Nebraska the big sand 
area is the residue of material which has been 
worked over by wind for many thousands of 
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years. The finer material has been blown out 
and now forms the hard soils. The residue 
forms the light soils which are susceptible to 
tree planting. Thoroughout this area there is 
more or less farming, and we know that with 
proper, systematic tree planting that the move- 
ment of soil within these areas can be largely 
prevented. 

We try, of course, to get the accumulative 
benefits, to concentrate plantings in areas where 
we can establish one shelterbelt after another. 
We have found through investigations that the 
longer the belt, the greater the protection. 

The people of the plains area want trees. 
The first settlers were tree planters, and then 
as time went on the second generation became 
more or less accustomed to a plains environ- 
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ment. The second generation didn’t plant many | 


trees. During late years the trees that had 


been planted suffered from drought and mor- | 


tality was great. Now there is a revival of the 
urge to plant trees in the area. 


You may be interested to know that some of 


the timberland has a great deal of natural re- 
production coming in on those plantations 


which have been protected from grazing. Over- | 


grazing is one of the worst enemies to tree pro- 
duction; but in these old plantations which had 


been protected over the years, there is a large | 


amount of natural reproduction coming in. 
Therefore we believe that once these belts are 
established and properly protected, they will 
perpetuate themselves. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT THE FOREST SERVICE 


By JOHN P. SHEA 
U. S. Forest Service 


dress a meeting of foresters after being 

only ten months in the Forest Service may 
be compared to that college professor who at- 
tempted to advise Charley, a locomotive engi- 
neer, as to what vocation Charley’s son should 
enter. Charley had come to the professor’s 
home to ask how his adolescent boy could be 
trained as a psychologist. My friend, the pro- 
fessor, explained tactfully that the profession 
was often misunderstood and was not well-paid. 
“Why don’t you want him to be an engineer 
like yourself?” he asked. But Charley shook 
his head at that. When my friend, the profes- 
sor of psychology, insisted on knowing why 
Charley wanted the boy to be a psychologist 
and not an engineer, Charley hesitated, then 
told all: “To tell you the truth, Doc,” he said, 
“the boy ain’t quite bright.” 

This psychologist at least will not attempt 
to advise you. He desires to bring to you cer- 
tain services which psychology may offer as an 
aid to your work, and ask you if you want 
those services. 

As is well-known, there are two kinds of psy- 
chology,—the scientific variety and all others. 
Take your pick of definitions of psychology. 
There are many to choose from. I prefer the 
simple one that psychology is the study of be- 


[ie rash psychologist who ventures to ad- 


havior by means of scientific method. An im- 
portant factor, as I see it, is the use of scien- 
tific method,—that mental tool which required 
millions of years for the human mind to de- 
velop, and which, at present, is the best tool 
known for scientific thinking, for collecting and 
organizing data and the interpretation of results. 

The role of scientific psychology in the For- 
est Service may best be interpreted if we take 
several specific functions of the Forest Service 
and limit our view to one aspect—the human 
relations aspect—of these functions. By human 
relations I understand something more than 
public relations. Human relations is a broad- 
er term. It includes the interrelations of our 
own personnel as well as those relations to the 
public which we abbreviate as PR. 

As the psychologist looks about him, he sees 
the problem of fire prevention, with its high 
percentage of man-caused fires, not to be what 
the lawyers used to call acts of God, but pri- 
marily a problem of human behavior. 
it should be attacked by scientific psychology. 
This implies studies of human groups and their 
behavior by means of scientific methods and 
techniques now available. You have no doubt 
seen in the daily press of late, accounts of pub- 
lic opinion polls that disclose what people are 
thinking on public questions. By means of these 


As such. 


| 
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studies the researchers have been able to pre- 
dict with uncanny accuracy,—the error being 
less than 4 percent—how people will think and 
vote. This is but one typical application of a 
technique of opinion-sampling worked out in 
recent years by psychologists. Two _ institu- 
tions employing this technique commercially 
have trained psychologists in charge. The tech- 
nique is used to advantage also by manufactur- 
ers who want to know before making or revis- 
ing an article—for example, an electric re- 
frigerator—just how the public will accept or 
reject the article in question. 

The psychologica! survey has demonstrated 
its usefulness in advance of the manufacturing 
of articles and in advance of advertising cam- 
paigns. 

Should it not be employed in advance of our 
own advertising and poster making to aid us in 
determining what to say and how to say it? 
Should we not employ this useful scientific tool 
in advance of regulation on fire control and 
other measures of public regulation? Would it 
not be useful as a preliminary step before 
launching a recreation or rehabilitation pro- 
gram to sound out the sentiment of the people 
concerned, in order to learn whether those peo- 
ple will make use of the facilities or not, and 
to what extent, before the money is spent? 

It would seem that in forests where fire- 
setting is prevalent and the conviction of offend- 
ers is difficult, we have a crying need for such 
studies of human groups, studies that give us 
an accurate picture of the attitudes, motives, 
mores, arts, education, economic needs, religion, 
magic, and superstitions, of the human groups 
whose attitudes and habits we are called upon 
to change. Maps of human groups made by 
social scientists should prove as useful to us in 
our public relations work as are type maps 
and fire occurrence maps. To superimpose a 
fire occurrence map on a human groups map 
may give us some interesting and valuable cor- 
relations. 

How could such studies be made? There are 
thirty academies of science operating in the 
forty-eight states, and in each state one or 
more universities and/or colleges. I have vis- 
ited many of these centers of scientific work 
within the past ten months. With few excep- 
tions, I have found trained social scientists at 
each scientific center who are interested in our 
problems and willing to assist us. The acad- 
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emies of science and graduate schools are in 
need of worthy projects to study, just as we 
are in need of social science investigations. 
Turning to another possible service of scien- 
tific psychology to the Forest Service, your psy- 
chologist believes that additional ways of test- 
ing employees during the probationary year 
should be devised. It is well-known that men 
who can pass a Civil Service examination with 
high rating may prove a disappointment on the 
job. Likewise it is known that personality and 
vocational tests are not generally given to em- 
ployees during the probationary year. If per- 
sonality and vocational tests are effective in 
throwing light on an employee’s personality 
make-up and aptitudes, why not use them on 
the employee as early as possible during the 
Such testing should not, 
of course, take the place of any problem-solving 


probationary year? 


jobs that the new employee’s chiefs may elect 
to give him. 

In the training of our personnel—some 3 
thousand regular men and 5 thousand short- 
term men—we are several laps behind in our 
application of modern methods and discoveries 
which are available to us. In some regions we 
are taking the four-step method too seriously, 
in my opinion, as if it were a set of rules or 
ritual by which educational salvation is achieved. 
While some trainers use it with skill, I have 
seen a number of others get tangled up on 
step one or step two and never get beyond. 

Better than practicing a ritual or set of rules 
in our training is the understanding of the rea- 
son for the rules. The underlying reason for 
a method of training—the four-step method, 
conference method or any method—is to be 
found in the way the human being learns. A 
little more knowledge of the learning process 
—of how learning actually takes place—and a 
little less ritual in our training method would 
be one form of improvement. When this is 
done, our trainers should know when to use the 
four-step method and when not to use it. They 
should be less method-conscious, and more ef- 
fective, perhaps a little happier in their task 
of training. 

Another function of the Forest Service that 
falls to the lot of all of us almost daily is that 
of contacting. Several astonishing and, in my 
opinion, useful discoveries have been made by 
psychologists on the underlying dynamics of 
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that face-to-face meeting which for want of a 
better term, we call a contact. 

These modern scientists tell us that a suc- 
cessful contact has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end; is in fact as definitely structured as an 
egg; and, like an egg, goes through successive 
stages of development from the critical point of 
beginning to the closure at the goal. Further, 
they tell us that one member of the contact— 
you for example—can pretty well manage the 
contact if you know what to do. 


Well, since many contacts, like eggs, can go 
putrid and fail to hatch, the new psychology 
on the content of the contact might be well to 
know. If interested, write to the Division of 
Fire Control, Washington, for a copy of the 
new pamphlet entitled “How Can We Improve 
Our Contacts?” 


Turning now to the splendid men I have met 
in the Forest Service—men carefully selected 
and remarkably devoted to their duties—your 
psychologist is dismayed to see that while ex- 
cellent provision is made for their physical 
health, far from adequate provision is made for 
their mental health. Emotional strains, person- 
ality disorders, functional neurosis, have been 
allowed to run their course until men have be- 
come unable to handle their jobs and the so- 
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“nervous breakdown” has overtaken 


called 
them. 

Preventive psychology and psychiatry have 
much to offer here, if we will but avail our- 
selves of their aid. An ounce of preventive 
treatment of emotional and nervous distress is 
much to be preferred to the pounds of cure 
necessary after the crash takes place. Preven- 
tive psychology is as important as preventive 
dentistry. And mental and nervous disorders 
should not be taken as a disgrace any more 
than dental caries and toothache are considered 
a disgrace. Such an attitude only renders more 
difficult any treatment of personality disorders 
in their incipiency, the time when treatment is 
likely to be most effective. 

We need tests and counsel to aid in diagnos- 
ing personality disorders in their early stages. 
Such aids are available. By utilizing them, 
and doing it early, we may prevent the enlarge- 
ment of personality disorders into administra- 
tive or disciplinary problems. And since every 
personality disorder affects our relations to the 
public, we may thus prevent loss of prestige 
of the Forest Service in the eyes of the public. 

These are some of the services of scientific 
psychology that may be made available to aid 
you in your work. A question remains which 
only you can answer: Do you want them? 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. George H. Wirt: Last year at Syracuse, 
it was my privilege to comment upon a paper 
which purported to tell us what was new in 
the forest fire problem. Your attention was 
called to the very newest form of attack upon 
forest fires by a psychologist who was shortly 
to be employed by the U. S. Forest Service. 
Today the psychologist makes his first report 
to the Society. Naturally it is but an intro- 
ductory report and merely reports progress. 

Dr. Shea gives us a definition of psychology; 
he states that forest fires are a problem of hu- 
man behavior and therefore must be attacked 
from the psychological angle, just as manu- 
facturers attack their problems of design and 
sales. There must be studied the attitudes, re- 
actions, habits, education, religion, superstitions, 
and so on of the people concerned. And last 
but not least, he tells us that foresters and for- 
estry employees must be psychoanalyzed. He 


outlines briefly the idea that there is a psycho- 
logical problem, ‘and that he has contacted a 
great many institutions having psychologists on 
their staffs to get his studies started. 

By this time next year we hope to have avail- 
able to us some psychological facts which have 
been discovered from the studies of foresters 
and foresters’ activities so that our work may 
be more effective. This really is a serious mat- 
ter, and while it is true that, as foresters, we 
know that certain things must be done in our 
relations with the public with whom we deal; 
nevertheless, it will be helpful to us when cer- 
tain fundamentals can be stated clearly and cer- 
tain reasons set forth explaining those funda- 
mentals, 

Human behavior is a queer thing, and yet 
there are well-known laws with respect to ac- 
tions and reactions of the human mind. Inci- 
dentally the best textbook I know on psychol- 
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ogy is the Bible. I commend it to you. Selfish- 
ness, prejudice, revenge, imitation, imagination, 
suggestion, pride, habit, and many other mental 
activities are after all not so abstract as we 
sometimes think. They are real because “as a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Why does a man set fire to the woods be- 
cause he has been fined for shooting a deer 
out of season, or because he has been dis- 
placed by a man of a different political faith? 
Why does he set fire to the woods to destroy 
evidence of some crime; to get money for fight- 
ing fire; to produce grass for his cattle; or to 
get the timber to cut after it has been damaged? 

We have been accustomed to saying that we 
must know our people. That’s merely a simple 
way of saying that we must know something of 
human nature and to know human nature is to 
know the psychological reactions which may be 
expected from certain people under certain 
circumstances. 

But having all this knowledge in our grasp, 
then comes the job of meeting and, if necessary, 
of changing those reactions on the part of our 
public. Here’s where we must know ourselves 
or our fellows and our superiors must know 
us. Sometimes I have to wonder at the actions 
of myself and other foresters, for certainly if 
we ever knew anything about psychology we 
have not practiced what we knew. “We all like 
sheep have gone astray.” No? Well, how about 
the timber famine? Foresters talked timber 
famine for forty years, and the psychological 
reaction comes back like chickens to roost, in 
the people using substitutes for wood so that 
wood sales have decreased; and when without 
markets there can be no forestry. Two mil- 
lion acres of food forest areas are tied up as 
preserves in one state because of a psychologi- 
cal reaction, and timber cannot be cut in an- 
other for the same reason. Talk of forest dev- 
astation has resulted in one state in a vigorous 
campaign among the women’s clubs not to use 
Christmas trees and other Christmas greens. 
Foresters’ talk about timber production has re- 
sulted in one state in having engineers, park 
enthusiasts, and game conservationists combin- 
ing against the foresters with respect to. the 
policies of handling the state forests. 

It seems to me that in our own psycho- 
analysis, we may find a common difficulty to 
be the bearing of false witness. We have been 
too prone to put out as facts merely our suppo- 
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whether the facts warrant it or not. And we 
are now paying for such foolishness. 

As foresters it is our business to sell for- 
estry to the people of this country. What is 
forestry? Who knows? What are its funda- 
mentals and why? Are foresters wet nurses to 
society for all its ailments or are they man- 
agers of forest property in toto or in its several 
parts. A good salesman must know his product. 
He must know the facts associated with his 
product and must be sold on the proposition 
himself. In addition he must know and believe 
certain fundamentals of life. In so far as we 
are ignorant of those facts and digress from 
them, we may expect trouble. 

The most important psychological reaction 
needed in forestry today is for the foresters 
themselves to do some _honest-to-goodness, 
straight-forward, and clear-headed thinking. 
They have to present the results of that think- 
ing to the public in the light of the reactions 
which may reasonably be expected, and stop 
once and for all the too common practice of 
following like sheep some fancy catch word or 
expedient policy which after a few years will 
come back to damn us and perhaps destroy us. 


Mr. Tom Gill: I hope Dr. Shea won’t mind 
my beginning by saying that I suspect that 
when it was generally known among the pro- 
fession that the Forest Service was looking to 
the, advice of the psychologist in fighting the 
forest-fire evil, it probably aroused the same 
profound amazement as if they had sought the 
advice of a Buddhist priest or a lion tamer. 
About twenty years before, however, the same 
suggestion was made in the Forest Service. A 
small group had gathered together to talk over 
new methods of approach on fire, and someone 
suggested that since man-caused fires were the 
result of human behavior, it might be a good 
idea to learn more about human behavior it- 
self, and that the proper way to learn that 
would be to employ psychologists. As I re- 
member, the suggestion was greeted with a 
deep, hearty chorus of laughs and it got no- 
where. Since then, times have changed. 

Dr. Shea points to three main avenues by 
which the psychological approach may increase 
the effectiveness of the Forest Service. 

One way lies in testing the fitness of pro- 
bational employees. I think little needs to be 
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said on that. It has become a commonplace 
procedure among many large corporations as 
a devise for avoiding some of the colossal 
losses that spring from individual misfits. When 
I entered the Forest Service that sort of loss 
was definitely present. At that time the attitude 
toward the incoming forest school graduate 
was dominated by the hairy-chested school of 
thought, the general idea being that having had 
a sybaritic existence at some effete forest school 
you must now learn some of the facts of life. 
Your fitness to survive was too often gauged 
by your ability to achieve results with sour 
dough and your dexterity in digging latrines. 
A certain type of forest school graduate took 
to that sort of thing—others did not. Their ca- 
pacities lay in other fields and they soon left 
or went through some very bad times. My 
point is that it was an unnecessarily wasteful 
and unintelligent process. No real attempt was 
made to differentiate between the capacities of 
the men in those early years—they were all 
subjected to the same mold. We have passed 
beyond that, but I can still see vestiges of the 
attitudes of those days. It seems to me that 
wider application of psychological studies to 
new employees would decrease the wastage of 
hiring and firing and the resulting wear and 
tear. It would be a little happier way of deal- 
ing with new men. 

Dr. Shea’s second point is that the psychol- 
ogist has a therapeutic function in helping pre- 
vent mental difficulties and in correcting per- 
sonality defects in the existing personnel. [| 
submit that there is a danger of oversimplify- 
ing here. Tendencies toward mental illness 
usually have a genesis in the long past of the 
individual, and there is a great reluctance to 
seek psychiatric aid in the last stages. So I am 
sceptical as to how much real progress can be 
made here. I do emphatically believe, however, 
that part of a psychologist’s job is to create a 
more enlightened consciousness regarding men- 
tal health that should result in better attitudes 
towards one’s self, towards one’s co-workers, 
and towards the public. 

Dr. Shea’s third point—actually his first but 
I have left it for the last—has to do with gain- 
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ing insight into human groups as a device for 
preparing fire legislation or fire prevention 
campaigns. I think that one of the most inter- 
esting studies that could be made would be this 
kind of a study of the relationship between the 
mental habits of some selected group and the 
occurrence of fire. Such a study might hold 
the key to a long forward step in fire preven- 
tion. Certainly all the fire equipment and fire 
legislation in the world will not completely 
solve the fire problem; only a change in public 
consciousness can do that. The bathtub gin era 
taught us that without public consciousness, 
legislation is of little avail. Whether we like 
it or not we have to admit that as a nation, we 
are lawless, careless, and wasteful—a bad com- 
bination in the forest. Somehow we have got 
to change this attitude. 

I think now of some years ago in what was 
then Czechoslovakia—it’s probably Germany 
now; I haven’t looked at the morning paper. 
A man had a two and a half acre fire on his 
property. Not only would he lose his prestige, 
but the people would demand an investigation. 
The people would not tolerate that sort of 
thing. 

I don’t know whether we can ever reach that 
point where the public will say it cannot toler- 
ate fires. We can say that this problem of the 
public attitude toward fire is not a problem of 
fire legislation, nor do I think that it can be 
solved by any existing method of public edu- 
cation today. It’s a problem of human be- 
havior—a psychological problem. So it seems 
to me that we should at least appraise this 
problem by means of a psychological approach. 


Mr. R. K. Winters: 1 would like to ask Dr. 
Shea if any studies are now being made to 
correlate a man’s extra-curricular activities, such 
as debating, athletics, etc., with administrative 
ability or leadership. 


Dr. Shea: Several such studies are now being 
made, but as far as I know they have not yet 
been completed. One such study is now being 
made at the American University by an em- 
ployee of the Forest Service. 


A FOREST SOIL RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR THE CENTRAL STATES 


By JOHN T. AUTEN 


Central States Forest Experiment Station 


{ “HE urgency of the need for forest soil 


research parallels the degree of misuse 

and deterioration of forest land in the 
Central States. Forest land use problems in this 
region may be divided into three categories, 
namely: complete deforestation, decadent stand 
remnants, and mismanaged, fully stocked stands, 
which are really expressions of the degree to 
which the soil has departed from the virgin 
equilibrium state. 

Of the three classes, the first presents the 
greatest deterioration and the most difficult 
problems. Vast areas falling in this category 
have been so abused by faulty methods of till- 
age that not only has fertility been reduced but 
actually much of the surface soil itself has been 
lost through erosion. Such a condition leaves 
little in the way of criteria for reforestation; 
it is a new and unexplored field. Soil mois- 
ture relationships are profoundly changed, sur- 
face soil temperature fluctuations are extreme; 
and, in many cases, the soil surface itself is 
dense, refractory, and difficult to work. After 
removal of the original hardwood forest and 
loss of the surface soil, weed and brush cover 
has succeeded on the abandoned areas and 
greatly increased the difficulty of securing es- 
tablishment of planted trees. 

The second class of land use, namely, de- 
cadent stand remnants, includes the farm woods, 
and large scattered areas of burned, grazed, and 
overcut second-growth forests. Soil compac- 
tion by trampling has destroyed much of the 
original soil porosity, thereby greatly reducing 
the rate of water absorption and capacity for 
water storage. This change in available soil 
water has altered the very foundation upon 
which the forest stand developed. Recurrent 
fires in removing surface litter have encouraged 
erosion and favored soil puddling by which the 
‘surface soil interstices become clogged. Exces- 
sive cutting has opened the stand, reduced lit- 
ter supply, and subjected the surface soil to 
drying and invasion by weeds and grass. 

The third class includes mismanaged fully 
stocked stands which do not have the proper 
forest composition because selective cutting has 
altered the species ratios in such a way that the 
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forest is now composed of relatively less valu- 
able species. Productivity of the soil is not at 
its maximum because the necessary kinds and 
amounts of litter are not produced. Just as 
these three categories of land use represent three 
stages of departure from the virgin soil equi- 
librium condition, so the difficulties attending 
the solution of their soi! problems orient a re- 
search program into three degrees of urgency: 
first, exploratory research; second, planting re- 
search; and third, maintenance research. 


EXPLORATORY RESEARCH 


The Central States region, situated as it is in 
the very center of the agricultural belt of the 
nation, has suffered most from ill-advised de- 
forestation and land misuse. The vast areas of 
forest land denuded and abandoned, together 
with the abused remnants of once productive 
woodlands, leave little doubt that this is a re- 
gion whose major forest problems are planting 
and regeneration. 


(A) SITE EVALUATION 


The situation regarding site evaluation is an 
anomalous one in that the fewest criteria for 
re-establishment remain on those sites where 
reforestation is most urgent. As explained 
previously, the site is profoundly different from 
that under virgin forest. Potentially, from the 
long time standpoint, it is the same; but the 
gap between present conditions and those per- 
taining to the ultimate site must be bridged by 
exploratory research. 

There are only two possible methods of eval- 
uating a bare planting site; prediction based 
on comparison with similar sites now growing 
the same species and direct experimental plant- 
ing. The latter will be treated in a succeeding 
section. There are two approaches to the in- 
direct method: first, comparison with a similar 
site which grew successfully the species in ques- 
tion from soil in the same state of soil de- 
terioration; and second, analysis of similar 
sites now occupied by successful growth of the 
species in question, but not started for a state 
of soil deterioration. The latter has as a major 
premise the hypothesis that the potentialities of 
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site remain, even though the soil has been 
eroded and depleted, and that with establish- 
ment of some forest nurse crop succeeded by 
other species, if necessary, the site eventually 
will produce the original species which occu- 
pied it before deterioration. The indirect meth- 
od of site evaluation then leads directly to two 
types of observation: A study of older planta- 
tions and natural stands regenerated on deterio- 
rated soil. A study of natural stands—virgin 
and second growth on undisturbed soil. 

Certain basic considerations apply in the 
analysis of a site. 

(1) Natural distribution of species—Kcolo- 
gists have done considerable work in mapping 
the original vegetation. This information should 
pe very helpful in allocating species to planting 
areas. Much more work of this kind is needed. 

(2) Local topographic influences. — Large 
scale mapping of original vegetation, helpful as 
it is, does not have detail enough to permit 
allocation of species to minor local differences 
in topography. Species distribution in the 
roughly dissected terrain of the Central States 
changes with slope. South slopes, north slopes, 
ridges, and coves are occupied naturally by dif- 
ferent tree associations, and exhibit different 
rates of growth. Additional work on distribu- 
tion and growth rate differences of the oaks and 
native pines would be helpful. 

(3) Soil profile development.—The stage of 
soil profile development is an excellent cri- 
terion of site potentialities. Depth of the solum 
itself determines water holding capacity. Pres- 
ence or absence of a dense subsoil horizon defi- 
nitely determines in many cases success or fail- 
ure of species survival and development. Sur- 
face soil properties are another valuable cri- 
terion of site possibility. It has been demon- 
strated that depth of organic matter incorpora- 
tion in the surface soil horizon of virgin soil 
remnants is a measure of productivity of site 
for yellow poplar. Similar relationships should 
be investigated for the upland oaks and other 
species. 


(B) EXTENT OF SOIL LOSS BY EROSION 


Difficulties in establishing forest cover on 
bare, depleted land is largely a surface phe- 
nomenon. Moisture deficiency is most often 
the limiting factor. The success of any plant- 
ing is so dependent on early establishment 
which in turn is so influenced by the soil sur- 
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face conditions that advance information of the 
exact status of surface soil loss is essential even 
before establishment of experimental plantings. 
Erosion of all stages occurs, from almost none 
through all intervening stages of partial or 
total loss of the A horizon, partial or total loss 
of the B horizon, to removal of the entire 
solum down to bedrock. Since the entire phe- 
nomenon of water absorption and storage is 
dependent on the soil profile, even a rough sur- 
vey allocating each planting site into some 
category based on extent of soil profile loss 
seems essential. 

(1) Fire damage.—Fire damage does not 
consist alone of timber loss; it results in soil 
deterioration as well. Severe fires leave behind 
bare surfaces whose soil particles become pud- 
dled by rainfall. This dispersed soil seals 
interstitial spaces and renders the upper soil 
surface compact and nonabsorbent. Ash from 
burned debris is alkaline which changes soil 
reaction. An evaluation of soil damage by re- 
current fires merits some consideration in soil 
research in established forest stands. 

(2) Compaction by grazing.—Regeneration 
of grazed areas is difficult because of soil com- 
paction by trampling. Such compacted soil 
loses its power to absorb rainfall adequate- 
ly. Methods of soil treatment after compac- 
tion have had some attention, but a great deal 
more investigation is needed if many decadent 
farm woods are to be restored. 


(C) INDICATOR PLANTS 


The field of indicator plant investigation is 
almost untouched in this region as a means of 
evaluating planting sites. The scope of the 
field is very wide. Indicator plants change not 
only seasonally but also with wet and dry 
cycles. They change gradually from the eroded 
areas through all the intervening stages to com- 
plete forestation. A thorough knowledge of 
indicator plants would increase the assurance 
with which the forest planter now evaluates a 
site. 

Site potentialities should be evaluated before 
any planting is done. Barring ignorant, hap- 
hazard procedure, some sort of a conscious or 
subconscious evaluation is always placed on a 
planting site. More often than not, however, 
it is based on insufficient information or per- 
sonal bias. A careful analysis based on the 
suggestions discussed in previous sections should 
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effect a much higher degree of success. The 
planting of bare land, however, involves forest 
succession, because species occupying the orig- 
inal site often cannot be planted successfully. 
Recourse must be taken to a nurse crop for 
preparation of the depleted soil in order that 
hardwoods will succeed; and herein lies the 
gap between planting and ultimate establish- 
ment. However useful deviations may be in 
predicting success of a planting program, there 
still are chances for error. This error must be 
reduced by experimental plantings. 


(D) NURSERY SOILS INVESTIGATION 


Since suitable and adequate planting stock is 
prerequisite to a planting program, the first 
task of the region is to solve the problems 
which have arisen in connection with develop- 
ment and operation of forest nurseries. 

(1) New nurseries have been established on 
agricultural soil whose natural structure has 
been destroyed by tillage and erosion. Normal 
profile arrangement has been altered in certain 
cases by grading which has exposed a surface 
whose colloidal content is much higher than 
that of the normal surface soil. 

(2) Soil organic matter has been removed 
by oxidation and erosion. This removal has 
changed the normal carbon-nitrogen ratio and 
the soil reaction. Under systems of agricul- 
ture, organic matter with a rapid rate of de- 
composition is favored. Cover crops which 
supply a high nitrate nitrogen release and a rel- 
atively low stable carbon content may not be 
so favorable to coniferous seedlings as they are 
to annual grain crops. 

(3) Nursery soils, largely sand, have been 
leached of bases and are usually deficient in 
certain necessary mineral elements. 

(4) Soil microflora have changed profoundly 
and seem to be unfavorable to coniferous seed- 
lings. 

(5) Toxic conditions have been induced in 
certain soils by the use of sprinkling water con- 
taining a high content of calcium salts. 

Because of these unfavorable soil conditions, 
the growing of coniferous seedlings has been 
only partially successful in some nurseries and 
practically total failures in others. These fail- 
ures have been evidenced by: 

1. Excessive “damping off’ damage. 

2. Extreme spottiness of seedling growth. 
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3. Unnatural color of needles—chlorosis and 
browing. 

4. Very slow growth rate. 

5. Improper balance between root and top. 


PLANTING RESEARCH 


Two types of plantings should be recognized 
in the Central States: planting for site improve- 
ment and planting for direct regeneration. The 
first finds its most useful application on de- 
nuded lands, the latter in decadent and under- 
stocked stands. Planting for site improvement 
may be divided further into two parts: plant- 
ing for immediate erosion control; second, 
planting as a means of preparing the soil for 
other species. The Central States never was 
and probably never will be a pine region, yet 
because of adverse soil conditions, pines are 
no doubt often best for site preparation. The 
one prime requisite for hardwood growth is 
soil porosity. Without porosity, sufficient water 
cannot be absorbed to support hardwood 
growth. Pines can be established on dry sites, 
hardwood often cannot; hence, much of the 
experimental planting should be done with the 
object first of securing establishment then of 
observing species soil building possibilities. 

A tentative outline will be included here for 
the sake of continuity. 


(A) FERTILIZING EXPERIMENTS ON SURVIVAL 

(B) METHODS OF PLANTING 
1. Scalping. 

2. Furrowing. 
3. Plowing. 
4. Mulching. 

(C) KINDS OF PLANTING STOCK FOR DIFFER- 
ENT SOIL CONDITIONS, (age, and root- 
top ratio). 

(D) TREE VARIETIES FOR VARIABLE SITES. 

(E) TIME OF PLANTING. 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 
(A) LITTER RELATIONSHIPS 


The maintenance of soil tilth and fertility in 
the managed forest depends to an important 
degree on litter. 

There are many relationships between litter 
and soil on the one hand and forest thrift on 
the other which are at present obscure. In 
order to orient the role of litter properly, cer- 
tain research problems seem indicated. Be- 
cause it is unlikely that any work will be done 
on this phase in the near future, the following 
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brief summary will be given without enlarge- 
ment. 

(1) Amounts of litter—Considerable work 
has been done in connection with amounts of 
litter produced by various species on specific 
sites. More information is needed which will 
include all the common species and, in addi- 
tion, the lesser vegetation of the forest floor. 

(2) Fertilizing value of forest litter —A great 
deal of information is available in the litera- 
ture regarding fertilizing value of litter. Some 
of it is applicable to Central States conditions; 
much of it is not. This information should be 
supplemented by work on litter composition of 
forest species under different site conditions in 
our region. The moot question of leaf analysis 
as a criterion of site quality has not been 
touched in the Central States; it should re- 
ceive some attention. 

(3) Rates of decomposition of forest litter. — 
The rate at which litter decomposes, the char- 
acter of the residue, and its incorporation in 
the surface soil is of the utmost importance. 
Litter from different species varies in pH, in 
content of mineral salts, percentage of nitrogen, 
rate and character of decomposition, and effect 
on soil properties. This is true not only be- 
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tween species but also within the species in 
the different sites. The humus layer of forest 
soils, characteristic of certain forest associations 
may be modified markedly by a change in 
forest type. When the tree type, litter, soil 
relationships are thoroughly understood, man- 
agement plans for continuous forest produc- 
tivity will be much more effective. 

(4) Soil porosity changes with litter changes. 
—Certain calcareous litters such as yellow pop- 
lar develop a much more porous soil than do 
acid litters from the oaks. Litter from some 
species such as black locust, and black walnut 
decomposes so rapidly that a sufficient accumu- 
lation for the development of soil porosity sel- 
dom forms. Since soil porosity is so very 
important in the forest it seems desirable to 
know the best way to build it through the 
litter. 

(5) Water absorption——Water absorption is 
really a corrollary to soil porosity and may be 
measured along with the porosity. 

(6) Selective cutting—Methods of cutting 
and their effects on soil properties, notably 
moisture, porosity, accumulation and decompo- 
sition of organic matter, should be a matter of 
record on every well managed forest. 
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SATURDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 17, 1938 


SUBJECT: CENTRAL STATES FORESTRY 


Chairman: EDMUND SECREST 


Chairman Secrest: We have a very interesting and perhaps reasonably long 
program this morning, but I want to say briefly that we in Ohio are distinctly hon- 


ored by having the Society meet in Columbus. 


Some of those present probably 


feel that the so-called Corn Belt States have no great interest in forestry. I want 


you to know, however, that we have a real forest problem in Ohio. 


We have a 


great many acres in forest and a great many more acres that should be in forest. 
Needless to say, we are all greatly interested in the topics to be discussed this 


morning. 


The Chairman then called for the presentation of the following papers. 


THE PLACE OF FORESTRY IN SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION IN 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


By WILLIS M. BAKER 
Department of Forestry Relations, Tennessee Valley Authority 


ley Authority has been engaged in the 

construction of a series of great dams in 
the Tennessee River extending from Norris, on 
the Clinch and Powell tributaries in north- 
eastern Tennessee, to Gilbertsville in western 
Kentucky. The purpose is to impound surplus 
waters for flood control, for navigation, and 
for the production of electric power. Four 
dams (Pickwick, Wilson,! Wheeler, and Norris) 
have been completed; four others (Gilberts- 
ville, Guntersville, Chickamauga, and Hiwassee) 
are now under construction; several others have 
been proposed or contemplated to complete this 
comprehensive water control system extending 
over the six hundred miles of the Tennessee 
River and on important tributaries in eastern 
Tennessee and western North Carolina. 

The Tennessee Valley affected by this vast 
project comprises an area of more than 26 
million acres in portions of seven states: Ten- 
nessee, southwestern Virginia, western North 
Carolina, northern Georgia, northern Alabama, 
the northeastern tip of Mississippi, and western 
Kentucky. Approximately 52 percent, 13.5 
million acres, of the Valley area is still for- 
ested and has great potential value for timber 
production, although at present it is badly de- 
pleted of saw timber by excessive cutting and 
seriously deteriorated by frequent burning. 


‘OR the past five years the Tennessee Val- 


Wilson Dam was constructed by the War Depart- 
ment hefore the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
created. 


Watershed protection, erosion control, and re- 
tardation of run-off are of major importance in 
this region of high rainfall, steep slopes, and 
easily eroded soils. Remedial measures involve 
readjustments in land use, upstream engineering 
devices, reforestation of at least 2 million acres 
of severely eroded lands, and adequate protec- 
tion of forested watersheds from fire. 

Obviously the Authority is seriously con- 
cerned with these and other conservation prob- 
lems because the ultimate success of its pro- 
grams of flood control, development of naviga- 
tion and water transportation, and the use of 
incidental electric power is dependent to a 
very great degree upon the general adoption of 
conservalion measures in the use of the lands 
and waters of the Tennessee Valley, and upon 
the fullest development and utilization of its 
natural resources. 

The Department of Forestry Relations repre- 
sents the Authority’s interest in stimulating the 
general adoption of conservation practices 
throughout the Valley in the fields of forestry, 
watershed protection, and fish and game man- 
agement. It functions primarily in a coopera- 
tive capacity to aid other federal agencies and 
local and state agencies in their projects and 
to strengthen and expand their efforis as neces- 
sary. In accordance with the Authority’s pol- 
icy of cooperation, the department acts as a 
facilitating and coordinating agent, and neither 
duplicates nor usurps the functions of other 
existing organizations. 
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Closely associated with the Department of 
Forestry Relations in the Authority’s approach 
to conservation problems are the Departments 
of Agricultural Relations and Chemical Engi- 
neering, which deal with problems of agricul- 
tural land use and improved farming practices 
through the use of fertilizers, and which, to- 
gether with the Forestry Relations Department, 
constitute the branch of Water Control on the 
Land under the Chief Conservation Engineer. 
The work of this group also is closely coordi- 
nated with that of several other departments, 
especially with those dealing with the diversi- 
fied management of T.V.A.-owned lands _bor- 
dering on the various reservoirs; with regional 
surveys, investigations, and plans; with recrea- 
tional and industrial development in the Val- 
ley; with the gathering of hydrologic data; and 
with the malaria problem through mosquito 
control, 

Individual mention of other agencies with 
which cooperation is being carried on, in many 
instances most effectively and _ satisfactorily, 
would require a list of practically all public 
organizations operating in the Valley, as well 
as many institutions, private agencies, and indi- 
viduals. Effective accomplishment through co- 
ordination of effort is the T.V.A. objective. 

It is evident that the Authority’s interest in 
conservation is based primarily upon its water 
control and utilization program, and upon the 
importance to this program of proper land use 
for soil and water conservation. However, gen- 
eral acceptance and local accomplishment of ad- 
justments in land use require knowledge of 
conditions to be met and of methods to be used, 
as well as demonstrations of results to be 
achieved and benefits to be realized. Moreover, 
the benefits in most instances extend beyond 
watershed protection. Consequently, many oth- 
er facilitating projects and supplemental activ- 
ities are necessary. 

For instance, the Forest Resources Planning 
Division of the Department in cooperation with 
other agencies is conducting surveys and inves- 
tigations, dealing with the extent, condition, 
management, and utilization of forest resources 
in the Valley. Nearly 14 million acres have 
now been covered by a forest inventory. The 
Division is engaged in studies of economic and 
silvicultural problems of immediate importance 
to yield information needed for current projects 
and as a basis for recommended action. This 
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Division also advises the Reservoir Property 
Management Department regarding forestry 
problems on T.V.A.-owned lands and coordi- 
nates the Department’s interests and activities 
on those lands. The need for regional studies 
and an integrated forestry program is based | 
upon the assumption that private landowners _ | 
may be expected to adopt watershed protection 
measures in the public interest only to the 
extent that these same practices also bring 
benefits to themselves in land conservation, 
better living conditions,.and increased products 
for home consumption or for profitable sale. 


Likewise, the Biological Readjustment Divi- 
sion of the Department conducts studies and in- 
vestigations dealing with all phases of fish and 
game problems brought about by dam im- 
poundments which have flooded thousands of 
acres of bottomlands and have converted a 
relatively shallow river into a series of deep 
reservoirs. These studies are the bases for 
remedial measures through a cooperative action 
program to develop environmental conditions 
generally favorable to shelter and food supply 
of wildlife, to provide breeding and refuge 
areas, hatcheries and rearing ponds for propa- 
gation of fish, and protection measures ade- 
quate to maintain an optimum annual yield of 
fish and game, not only for the recreation of 
sportsmen, but also as an important source 
of food for the people of the Valley whose 
agricultural production has been necessarily 
curtailed by the flooding of their lands follow- 
ing impoundment. Obviously, fisheries prob- 
lems are very closely related to those of ero- 
sion, silting, and water control, and upland 
game development is dependent upon protection 
of the forest habitat. 

In keeping with the topic assigned to me, 
now that you have a general understanding of 
the Authority’s objectives, organization, and 
scope of interest in conservation problems, it 
appears desirable to confine the rest of this dis- 
cussion to the activities of the Watershed Pro- 
tection Division. As its name implies, it is 
chiefly concerned with soil and water conserva- 
tion through the establishment and maintenance 
of a protective vegetal cover, with supplemental - 
engineering control measures as necessary, on 
lands from which run-off or erosion are exces- 
sive. 

The major problem is one of watershed pro- 
tection on privately owned lands, and the ap- 
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proach is one of cooperation with local agen- 
cies which have developed direct contacts with 
the landowners. In the case of farm lands the 
state extension services are naturally the organ- 
izations through which erosion control and re- 
forestation projects are established. Similar 
cooperation is obtained from other agencies 
where opportunities exist. 

The primary objective of this program is to 
arouse the interest of the landowner in erosion 
control, and to have him demonstrate this inter- 
est by active participation. Every effort is be- 
ing made to develop practical procedures by 
which he can carry on the entire project him- 
self, and to stimulate his desire to do so by 
demonstration of methods to be used and of 
benefits to be derived. Therein lies a principle 
of the greatest importance to conservation: it 
must be sold to the man on the ground. 

Applications for erosion control projects 
originate with the landowners and local county 
agricultural associations. They are received 
and approved by the extension service through 
the county agent, after which they are submitted 
to the Authority for inspections on the ground 
io assure the acceptance only of bona fide ero- 
sion projects and to develop plans for action. 
In carrying out the actual erosion control work, 
the landowner is required to contribute to the 
utmost of his ability in labor, use of teams and 
equipment, and in furnishing materials for 
mulching or gully control. The Authority sup- 
plies the tree seedlings needed for reforestation 
and, with the extension forester, furnishes the 
necessary supervision and technical advice to 
assure the success of the project. 


In badly eroded areas where control requires 
more labor than reasonably can be expected 
from the farmer, and where control and control 
demonstrations are necessary in the public inter- 
est, additional man-power is furnished by other 
public agencies. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps has been the chief contributor to this 
work for the past five years, and there are still 
18 T.V.A.-C.C.C. camps operating on watershed 
protection projects in the Valley under the ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Forest Service, whose 
cooperation in this work has been most helpful 
to the Authority. These camps also are the 
main source of labor for reforestation and sim- 
ilar projects on the T.V.A.-owned reservoir 
lands. Recently other sources of man-power, 
such as the relief and re-employment agencies 
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are being utilized for erosion control where 
opportunities for this cooperation have been 
found. It should be pointed out, however, that 
within the last year or so the interest of land- 
owners in certain sections has developed to such 
an extent that the number of projects in which 
the owner does all the work himself are increas- 
ing very rapidly. For the 1938-39 season it is 
anticipated that about four million trees will be 
planted by landowners without any assistance 
other than planting stock and technical advice. 


Again it should be emphasized that this co- 
operative organization of the watershed protec- 
tion program in the Tennessee Valley follows 
well-developed and generally recognized chan- 
nels of approach to farmers and other landown- 
ers. The Authority’s contribution stimulates 
and strengthens the services of other agencies, 
and provides coordination to the extent that it 
is required. It does not duplicate the efforts of 
others nor does it usurp their prerogatives. It 
is aimed toward the development of a sense of 
responsibility on the part cf the local landown- 
er, and toward securing his active participation 
to safeguard his own as well as the public’s 
interests. 


The use of the C.C.C. and the resulting re- 
cent expansion of reforestation and erosion con- 
trol on private lands has brought to many of 
us a new concept of public responsibility. Prior 
to this period practically all trees used for re- 
forestation on private lands were purchased by 
the landowner and were planted by his own la- 
bor—frequently on his better marginal lands. 
Extensive areas in backward sections most bad- 
ly in need of reforestation and erosion control 
were not helped by this system, because the 
average farmer had no funds to expend for 
planting stock, and the labor job of erosion 
contro] was often too large for him to handle 
alone. 

Through the approach which the Authority is 
following, erosion on thousands of acres of 
abandoned lands in critical areas has been 
checked, and control has been assured on farms 
whose impoverished owners could afford no 
cash outlay, but who became sufficiently inter- 
ested to contribute to their utmost ability in la- 
bor and materials. No other system of planting 
stock distribution and use has ever succeeded in 
reaching this class of land and landowners. 
Under the Authority’s approach, the job is be- 
ing done where it is needed in the public inter- 
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est, and the landowner’ is contributing as much 
as he can to the project. 

Within the last five years the Watershed Pro- 
tection Division, operating under the coopera- 
tive setup just described, has been instrumental 
in the planting of nearly 62 million trees on 
more than 41 thousand acres of abandoned and 
seriously eroding lands scattered over six states 
in the Valley. Approximately two-thirds of 
these trees have been planted on private lands, 
and one-third on T.V.A. reservoir lands. In the 


same period 5,548 supplemental engineering - 


projects of erosion control have been accom- 
plished in 60 counties of five states on farms 
totalling 826 thousand acres. ‘Two forest nur- 
series, with a total production of approximately 
24 million tree seedlings for the planting season 
of 1938-39, are maintained at Clinton, Tennes- 
see, and at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, and a so- 
called “tree crop” nursery at Norris is being 
used for experimentation and development of 
promising tree species and superior varieties 
capable of producing greater ard quicker cash 
crops when used for erosion control purposes. 


It is unfortunate that time does not permit 
reporting more adequately upon the many de- 
tails of the Authority’s watershed protection 
program, or for mentioning the many other 
important contributions of cooperating organiza- 
tions. Also it has been necessary to omit refer- 
ence to many other projects and services of the 
Authority which contribute in an important way 
to conservation. One watershed protection proj- 
ect which must not be overlooked, however, is 
that of cooperation with the states in forest 
fire control, 


More than one-half of the total land area of 
the Tennessee Valley is now covered with for- 
est growth, and additional areas are reverting 
naturally to trees or are being reforested, so 
that nearly 15 million acres are estimated to 
require protection from fire. The most heavily 
forested portions of the Valley constitute, in 
general, the most rugged and the steepest topog- 
raphy, and are located in the sections receiving 
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the heaviest rainfall, in some instances up to 
80 inches annually. 

The condition of the protective forest cover 
and the ground surface on these steep slopes is 
very important in retarding run-off and in pre- 
venting reservoir silting from erosion. The 
most destructive factor affecting forest cover in 
this region is fire. At the present time less than 
20 percent of the forester area of the Valley 
is receiving adequate protection; on the remain- 
ing 80 percent protection is entirely inadequate 
or lacking altogether. The disastrous fire losses 
of last October and early November, and the 
local public’s appalling lack of concern over 
the situation, indicate the very great need for 
more public education and for increased state 
organization in fire protection. The Authority 
is seriously concerned with this situation and is 
striving to help the states to improve it. 

During the fiscal year 1937-38 the Watershed 
Protection Division rendered assistance to fire 
control agencies in giving 910 educational mo- 
tion picture-lecture programs in 249 commu- 
nities, with a total attendance of 113,362 per- 
sons. Visible area maps were made from 58 
lookout towers and high points in the Valley. 
Assistance was given in the extension and de- 
velopment of organized state protection over an 
area of approximately 500 thousand acres of 
forest land. The T.V.A.-C.C.C. camps assisted 
state organizations in the suppression of 29 
fires which burned 1,908 acres, and in the con- 
struction of two lookout towers which required 
1,074 man-days. An additional 5,425 man-days 
were spent in the construction of trails, fire 
breaks, and telephone lines. 

No phase of conservation is more in need of 
immediate attention from conservation agencies, 
and of support from the public, than is forest 
fire control in the Tennessee Valley. It is of 
the utmost importance from the standpoint of 
timber production and wildlife preservation as 
well as watershed protection. When it is 
achieved and an adequate growing stock is re- 
stored, no section of the country offers greater 
promise for forestry. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. E. V. Jotter: It is a pleasure to discuss 
Mr. Baker’s paper. Such brief remarks as | 
propose to make will be confined to his discus- 
sion which pertains entirely to work in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, rather than to a consideration of 
the general subject. 

Being somewhat familiar with some of the 
difficulties in the administration of govern- 
mental affairs, I am especially interested in the 
picture of perfect coordination of activities 
drawn by Mr. Baker in the first part of his 
article. 

Mr. Baker states that the Department of For- 
estry Relations cooperates closely with the De- 
partment of Agricultural Relations and Chem- 
ical Engineering in working on the conservation 
problems affecting farms; and that these de- 
partments work closely with several other de- 
partments, especially those dealing with the 
management of T.V.A.-owned lands, with re- 
gional surveys, investigations, etc., etc. 

From the standpoint of soil conservation, it 
is important to know just what kind of a soil 
conservation program results from this coordi- 
nated activity. Is the result a soil conservation 
program for each farm, or does it represent 
sporadic and unrelated undertakings, resulting 
in an unbalanced attempt at soil conservation? 
For example, if the Fertilizer Department tries 
to bring about crop improvement through fer- 
tilization on one farm while Forestry Relations 
tries to bring about erosion control on gullied 
areas on another farm, the result may be bene- 
ficial in spots, but without presenting a unified 
attack on each land unit. I merely raise the 
question as to whether or not the coordination 
spoken of by Mr. Baker gets down to the land- 
owner. His discussion leaves me somewhat in 
doubt, and I know from experience that unless 
these activities are coordinated into a farm plan 
resulting in a balanced program, the coordina- 
tion has fallen short of its objective. 

Mr. Baker discusses erosion ccntrol and re- 
forestation, but without giving a statement of 
the work undertaken under the name of erosion 
control. Just what is considered to be erosion 
control on a farm? Does it include such things 
as pasture management, and such accepted prac- 
tices as strip cropping, terraces, crop rotations, 
winter cover crops, etc., as well as gully con- 
trol by the construction of dams and reforesta- 


tion? One gets the impression in reading Mr. 
Baker’s article that erosion control in the T.V.A. 
may mean mostly gully control; and, if it does, 
I wonder if that should be considered sufficient. 
For instance, Mr. Baker states, “erosion on 
thousands of acres of abandoned lands in criti- 
cal areas has been checked, and control has 
been assured on farms whose impoverished own- 
ers could afford no cash outlay, but who be- 
came sufhiciently interested to contribute to their 
utmost ability in labor and materials. No other 
system of planting stock distribution and use 
has ever succeeded in reaching this class of 
land and landowners.” 

All of this is an indication of very good 
work, and I do not in any way mean to de- 
preciate the value of the erosion control work 
which is being done by the T.V.A. The article, 
however, does leave one to wonder whether or 
not the Authority is merely taking care of ero- 
sion on land which has already passed out of 
use as crop land, but is overlooking the more 
important job of checking erosion on lands now 
under cultivation. 

Mr. Baker: In reply to Mr. Jotter I wish to 
say that we believe that the approach to erosion 
control or to any other phase of farm forestry 
should be made a part of the farm program, 
and in the coordination of the work between 
our various departments. I want to assure you 
that this is being done. Forestry activities may 
be the only activities carried on on certain 
farms, but in a majority of instances coordi- 
nated activities are carried on. What is actu- 
ally done depends largely on the location and 
the resources. 

I did not wish to leave the impression that 
we were dealing only with impoverished owners. 
Perhaps I overemphasized that fact to show 
that this service is reaching areas others haven’t 
reached in the past. Our activities are concen- 
trated in areas having the greater erosion and 
in some instances land otherwise fertile and 
farmers not necessarily impoverished are in- 
volved. 

Mr. W. R. Mattoon: 1 would like to know if 
benefits under A.A.A. planting are effective in 
the Tennessee Valley area. Under what condi- 
tions are they effective? 

Mr. Baker: 1 am not sufficiently familiar with 
the situation to attempt to answer this question. 


INTEGRATION OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT WITH FORESTRY IN THE 
CENTRAL STATES 


By VICTOR H. CAHALANE 
Wildlife Division, National Park Service 


\ \ 7 HERE it has been properly conserved, 
wildlife is an important resource of 
the forested regions of the United 
States. The problem of integrating wildlife 
management with regulation of the forest and 
its other resources is receiving much considera- 
tion. This problem is not an easy one, since 
it seeks to reduce to a simplicity consistent 
with business practices the extremely intricate, 
frequently delicate, relationships of numerous 
species of plants and animals. A celestial uni- 
verse is not more complex. The more mundane 
problem of dovetailing a usable system of ani- 
mal species into a surrounding cosmos of forest 
can be outlined only briefly in the following 
pages. 

In considering the subject of wildlife in rela- 
tion to forestry in the Central States Region, we 
cannot in all cases illustrate specific problems 
by citing instances occurring within the area. 
Whenever possible, however, this will be done. 
The limits of the region may be set from Ohio 
in the northeast, along southern Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota to lowa, south to south- 
ern Missouri and east through Kentucky. By 
excluding the Ozarks, it will be seen that a gen- 
eral uniform “type” of forest obtains: mostly 
hardwoods, much broken by arable country, 
with a high human population for a forest re- 
gion. 

The fauna consists chiefly of small forms, be- 
cause the larger species, deer, elk, bison, bear, 
and wolf, have been either exterminated or 
restricted to local occurrence. Increasing den- 
sity of human population, however, has caused 
the remaining species to assume a higher rela- 
tive importance. Hunters esteem the quail, the 
imported ring-neck pheasant, fox and gray 
squirrels, cottontail, the red and gray foxes, 
opossum, raccoon and, along the northern 
fringe of the region, the ruffed grouse. Trap- 
pers derive a large aggregate income from the 
skunk, raccoon, muskrat, opossum, badger, bob- 
cat, niink, and weasel, while, for very different 
but equally important reasons, nature lovers 
value all these species and the “lower” forms 
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as well. There is constantly increasing demand 
for restoration of wildlife populations. 

It is not necessary to cite the hunting kill or 
its translation into monetary terms to bolster 
the assertion that wildlife is a valuable forest 
resource. That is taken for granted by the for- 
estry profession (8). Possibilities for dividends 
have been indicated for the private owner of 
nonarable land in return for time and money 
invested in wildlife management. The con- 
trolled-hunting system tested and proven in 
Ohio (4) maintains the supply (in this case of 
pheasants), provides good hunting for the 
sportsmen and a respectable profit to the land- 
owners association, and sets up an orderly har- 
vesting system free from abuses. Above all, it 
brings 1o the landowners participation in the 
harvest as well as the production of the crop. 


Wildlife also may often be a favorable influ- 
ence on forest regeneration. In Connecticut, 
“black oak invades many communities through 
caching of its acorns by squirrels. . . . Caches 
are found as far as 200 feet from the nearest 
mature tree, often in great numbers” (J/). 
Lacking this dispersal, black oak would not 
enter many areas, for even though acorns were 
present, establishment would not occur without 
burial. Grinnell (3) has described a way in 
which forests of heavy-seeded species spread 
upward in altitude, black oak acorns are carried 
up-hill from the lower slopes of the southern 
Sierra Nevada by California jays, many for 
deposit in the ground of open spaces. It is 
common knowledge that some rodent- or bird- 
“planted” seed survives to germinate. The own- 
ers either forget or do not need to revisit cer- 
tain stores, or are prevented by death from do- 
ing so. Rodent-stored seed forms an important 
proportion of our supplies for nursery planting 
of spruces, sequoias, hickories, oaks, walnut, 
and of western pines. In adition, it should 
never be forgotten that subterranean-dwelling 
rodents have an important part in preparation 
of the natural seedbed of the forest floor which, 
because of their activities, is a better place for 
the reception of seeds (14). 
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There are, however, numerous instances where 
certain wildlife forms are enemies of the forest 
and, by their actions, lower the value of the 
return from the forest harvest. Rodents and 
some birds eat seed that may be vitally neces- 
sary for regeneration of the stand. They may 
not only reduce the number of seeds theoreti- 
cally available for the future forest, but they 
may further limit the composition of the stand 
through preferential selection of seed. Korstian 
(5) found that in the southern Appalachians 
animals “destroyed” from 56 to 75 percent of 
the acorn production of 37 representative oak 
trees, the percentage taken varying with the 
species. (Klugh, however, summarized the rela- 
tion of squirrels to forests by saying that “as 
regards seed and nuts, there is an immense over- 
production as compared with the number which 
fall in situations where they can germinate, and 
a very much larger number of young trees start 
than can ever reach maturity, so that there is 
no evidence to show that squirrels, by their 
seed and nut eating proclivities, in any way in- 
terfere with forest reproduction” (6)). Young 
succulent seedlings are also taken and nurseries 
and plantations sometimes suffer heavily. The 
snowshoe hare, for instance, is a potent factor 
in plantation survival in the Lake States and in 
portions of the northern fringe of the Central 
States Region where this animal is present. 
Deer may nip the leaders from plantation con- 
ifers. Sapsuckers may, on rare occasions, dam- 
age or kill important trees such as seed trees. 
The destructive appetite of the porcupine for 
cambium layers needs no repetitious description. 
Beavers kill trees by flooding or by felling for 
food. The broadly trained and broad-visioned 
land manager of the present and future can and 
will work out adjustments and compromises be- 
tween these conflicting elements. Some of the 
difficulties that beset the forester-biologist in 
managing a forest-wildlife preserve from regen- 
eration to harvest will be described in the fol- 
lowing pages, as well as possibilities for co- 
ordinating the two resources to obtain the ut- 
most possibilities from both. 


Forest PROTECTION 


In the field of protection of the forest against 
fire, conflicts with wildlife interests are rare. 
Usually forest and wildlife requirements are 
identical in insisting upon as complete protec- 
tion as possible. Particularly in thickly popu- 
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lated areas where man-caused fires are all too 
common. Intentional light burning, a rather 
frequent practice in the southern portion of the 
Central States Region, has detrimental effects 
(regardless of the results in other regions), not 
only upon the ground-dwelling wildlife popula- 
tion and its food supply but on the future for- 
est stand, soil fertility, and other environmental 
factors. Fire presuppression projects may have 
an occasional effect on wildlife. Road con- 
struction, which in the western part of the 
United States has recently been extensive, is 
highly detrimental in that it permits easy access 
of large numbers of hunters into hitherto road- 
less forested areas. This objection hardly ap- 
plies to most portions of the Central States Re- 
gion because here the forested areas are com- 
paratively small and interspersed with agricul- 
tural lands. Fire lanes are frequently beneficial 
to wildlife in that production of a brushy bor- 
der is a result (12). As will be described later, 
any practice that breaks up the solid canopy of 
the mature or nearly mature forest is good for- 
est-wildlife management practice. 


Certain phases of forest protection against 
disease. organisms and insect enemies is also 
protection of vital wildlife habitat and food. 
A very important wildlife food resource in the 
southern half of the Central States Region is 
now menaced, for if the wilt threatening to re- 
move the persimmon from the list of American 
trees is not halted, numerous species of wildlife 
partially dependent upon its fruits for winter 
supplies will suffer serious consequences. Nut- 
bearing trees must also be maintained as in- 
tegral components of the forest stand, for the 
oaks, the hickories, and walnut are of enormous 
importance to squirrels and certain birds. It 
may be noted in passing that while resisting 
disease, the trees frequently produce large crops 
of nuts, but the end result in the long run is a 
smaller total yield. In other important in- 
stances, however, measures taken to protect the 
forest against insect and fungus attack are in 
direct conflict with good wildlife management 
practice. Den trees may be regarded from one 
point of view as in an impaired condition, be- 
ing continual sources of extension of rot to 
other parts of the individual trees affected and 
possible centers from which fungus spores may 
spread to other tree members of the forest com- 
munity. Tree hollows are also regarded by 
entomologists as possible important breeding 
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places for the mosquitos. These hollows are, 
however, a vital necessity to important wildlife 
species, and the silviculturist will not remove 
all den trees from a balanced forest. Another 
instance of conflict for which no solution is in 
sight at present is the removal of food-bearing 
plant species (such as Ribes) in the course of 
forest tree protection measures against disease. 
Where extensive campaigns of Ribes eradication 
are carried out to control white pine blister rust 
—particularly in the western part of the coun- 
try—local extermination of currants and goose- 
berries may have serious effects on species of 
mammals and birds restricted to the areas 
treated. In carrying out protection campaigns 
against insect and disease enemies, the forester 
must be particularly careful in the use of poi- 
sons. Inadvertently, in efforts to protect planta- 
tions, carelessness has resulted in serious conse- 
quences in limited areas as well as destruction 
of bird life. Much research is needed to deter- 
mine the effects of new poisons, when applied 
on a forestwide scale on wildlife. Until the 
results are known, poison should be used cau- 
tiously and only when absolutely necessary to 
protect essential forest values. 

Now that divergence in methods of forest 
managers and of wildlife technicians have been 
sketched at considerable length as a basis for 
a rapproachment, the possibilities for reconcil- 
ing the two fields can be taken up. 


GRAZING 


Grazing of woodlots by domestic stock is a 
common practice in much of the Central States 
Region. Both the economic forester and the 
wildlife manager view with equal concern in- 
tensive use of the forest land for this purpose. 
Cattle and hogs compact the soil and remove 
the undergrowth, especially the shrubby borders 
of woodland, and, are, therefore, not only det- 
rimental to the forest reproduction but compete 
directly with such wildlife species as utilize 
some of this undergrowth or its fruit. A few 
wildlife species, the best example of which is 
the bighorn of our western mountains, have 
apparently acquired from domestic animals dis- 
eases and insect parasites that have had ex- 
tremely serious detrimental results. To a lesser 
extent, this bad effect of close contact between 
stock and more minor species of wildlife may 
be at work in the central portion of the United 
States. 
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REFORESTATION 


In the early stages of forest growth, the en- 
vironment may be molded to admit wildlife 
resources to a place in the scheme of manage- 
ment. In the Central States Region, a large 
amount of farm land is reverting to forest. 
Federal and other land retirement programs 
through tree planting of the proper species and 
spacings have a great opportunity to build ade- 
quate wildlife habitats and therefore animal 
populations. 

Desirable kinds of wildlife can be increased 
and encouraged by modifications of standard- 
ized planting methods. It is well known that 
pure coniferous stands are poor wildlife hab- 
itats. The first important modification of the 
usual procedure, therefore, is to diversify the 
composition of the stand. Conifers have their 
wildlife uses, but they should by no means be 
eliminated from the future forest. They should, 
however, be planted in smaller blocks amid 
sufficient area of hardwoods to provide food 
and other habitats of adequate diversity (9). 
Regular spacing of the young trees may also be 
modified in order to help wildlife, without, at 
the same time, sacrificing much from the “saw- 
log” foresters’ point of view. Planting of trees 
in clumps may offer protection to wildlife 
species needing shelter from enemies. Self 
pruning benefits may also thus be attained. 
Surrounding openings may also make it pos- 
sible for predators to even off the peaks of ro- 
dent population cycles. 

In reforestation by artificial means, methods 
can sometimes be adopted to prevent undue 
damage to the trees by a wildlife population 
sufficiently large to have economic significance. 
In the northern Lake States, for instance, snow- 
shoe hares have caused enormous damage to 
coniferous plantations and have at times pre- 
cluded establishment. This animal, however, is 
subject to wide cyclic swings of population. 
[t has been suggested, therefore, that planting 
of young trees be done at such a time, that at 
the most vulnerable stage of their existence, 
when the leaders reach snow level to four or 
five feet higher, the snowshoe hare population 
will be at its lowest ebb (13). 

It is generally possible to protect nurseries 
by mechanical means rather than through de- 
struction of wildlife. Adequate fencing and 
screening of the seedbeds will prevent much 
damage. There is also the possibility of sur- 
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rounding the nursery area with food plants 
_more attractive to deer and birds than the con- 
tents of the nursery itself. 


However, at the present time it is not eco- 
nomically feasible to invest in extensive supple- 
mentary planting of species desirable for food 
for wildlife except under special conditions. 
It is probable that land values of the future 
may introduce changes making such a program 
necessary. Food-bearing species may then not 
only be scattered through the forest stand, but 
they may also be concentrated along the bor- 
ders. Van Dersal (15) has pvinted out the 
possibilities in planting “a border for the 
woods.” Shrubs and smaller trees valuable for 
food will then remain throughout the life of the 
stand for wildlife use whereas those planted in 
the interior will be largely shaded out as the 
forest canopy closes. Much more investigation 
is needed to ascertain the most important 
shrubs, and especially forest hardwood trees, 
from the point of view of wildlife food require- 
ments (2). Practical methods of planting hard- 
woods must also be worked out against the time 
of future need. 


SILVICULTURE 


The silviculturist has an almost unlimited op- 
portunity to work out methods of growing or 
modifying forests to provide for an adequate 
wildlife population. Probably the silvicultural 
method most possible to wildlife is the selec- 
tion system. In the Central States where forest 
production is on a comparatively short rotation 
and where the prevalence of small forest tracts 
permits the use of highly specialized methods, 
single tree selection is economically feasible. 
Any practice that breaks up the forest canopy 
and allows the continuance of abundant ground 
cover is helpful to many wildlife species. Fur- 
thermore it is not only also the best manage- 
ment system for conservation of soil values, 
but it is well adapted to farm use. Such an 
intensive method makes it possible to provide 
protection for essential wildlife trees after 
evaluating their relative worth. Disposal of 
slash also is relatively simple, and the accumu- 
lation of heavy slash, in some cases detrimental 
to wildlife by preventing tree reproduction, is 
not a factor. Piling some slash and allowing 
it to remain unburned is a desirable practice 
in that it may provide needed shelter and pro- 
tection for ground-dwelling mammals and birds, 
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such as the cottontail rabbit and quail. Other 
slash, if scattered may also provide ground- 
dwelling species with protection from winged 
enemies. 


Clear-cutting in small blocks or in narrow 
strips is probably the next best practice. This 
admits considerable light to the forest floor, 
thus encouraging growth, but does not clear 
extensive areas. A highly diversified list of 
wildlife species, therefore, can be accommodated 
on comparatively small areas. Some encourage- 
ment is given to mature forest dwellers such 
as the raccoon and fox squirrel and animals, 
such as the cottontail, of the forest border or 
early forest stages, are also provided with 
habitat requirements. The coppice method of 
forest reproduction is excellent for certain forms 
such as rabbits and deer, but necessarily pre- 
cludes the possibility of maintaining species de- 
pendent upon mature growth for food or dwell- 
ing places. The shelterwood method is some- 
what better in this respect, but extensive clear- 
cutting, a necessary part of the seed tree meth- 
od, is undesirable. 

Intermediate or improvement cuttings of cer- 
tain types frequently do great damage to the 
wildlife carrying capacity of forested areas. 
Removal of den trees, of course, directly affects 
animals needing such dwelling places. Snags 
offer possibilities for future homes and are 
storehouses of living food for those birds that 
obtain their sustenance from dead wood. Equal- 
ly unfortunate effects on many more wildlife 
species result from the removal of so-called 
“weed” trees and shrubs, such as the papaw, 
persimmon, and thorn apple, if these are lo- 
cated in such favorable situations that copious 
fruiting is possible. Food plants, even of slight 
potential value for wood, must be given their 
place in the forest understory and in the shrub- 
by borders if wildlife possibilities are to be 
realized (7). Thinnings, however, if not made 
with undue discrimination against “weed” 
species, are generally helpful to wildlife by 
encouraging growth of sprouts, shrubs, and other 
vegetation useful for food and cover (10). In a 
few cases, rodents have performed reciprocal 
benefits for the forester by thinning young over- 
dense stands. For instance, Cox (J) has re- 
cently described this action by the snowshoe 
hare in northern Minnesota. 

Like reforestation, silviculture should provide 
a forest varying in composition when making 
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provision for developing the wildlife resource. 
This is particularly important if a diversity of 
wildlife is desired, because the fauna found in 
a pure even-aged stand is scanty compared to 
that of the mixed all-aged forest. Adjustment 
must, of course, be made between wildlife re- 
quirements and the relative economic desirabil- 
ity of the various tree species endemic in the 
region. Red cedar, which finds a ready market 
for fence posts and ornamental plantings, is an 
important winter food plant. Oaks, particularly 
white and red, are valuable timber trees, and 
through their mast provide great stores of food 
for a number of animals. Black oak and beech 
are also excellent food-bearing species, but of 
much lower value for timber production. 
Black walnut, the several pines, aspen, black 
cherry, and hard or sugar maple are of 
unquestionable value for both uses. Another 
common forest tree of the region, the hickory, 
is a fine wildlife species, but economically a 
drug on the market. Possibilities for including 
it in the forest stand are increased in the Cen- 
tral States, however, by reason of large local 
requirements for firewood. Contrasting species 
are tulip or yellow poplar and ash. Both of 
these are of negligible value for wildlife but 
are excellent timber trees. Adjustments along 
the lines indicated can be made, particularly 
because of the highly diversified market de- 
mands and short market hauls necessary in the 
Central States Region. 


It is natural to expect that changing condi- 
tions in the forests of this region may make 
new methods of management necessary, both 
for forest production and for wildlife manage- 
ment. The usual suggestion is to introduce 
exotic birds and mammals on the grounds that 
these changes have made it impossible for the 
original species to prosper. In this area it may 
quite safely be stated that most native members 
of the fauna have shown sufficient adaptability 
to changing conditions to assure us that forest 
habitats will continue to be well populated. 
It is true that the bison and the elk have dis- 
appeared, a natural consequence of the intro- 
duction of intensive methods of agriculture. 
However, other kinds of wildlife which under 
the circumstances are locally of greater value 
have persisted and may have even increased in 
numbers from primitive times. The possible 
problems that may result from the introduction 
of exotics, including competition with valuable 
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native forms and the spread of new diseases 
must be carefully considered before the prob- 
lem of forest wildlife management is further 
complicated. The thoughtful manager of dual 
purposes forested areas will wait for the re- 
sults of careful research before introducing new 
species. 


CONCLUSION 


If wildlife resources are given adequate con- 
sideration, managers of public forest lands will 
not be forced to overemphasize wildlife prac- 
tices as a result of pressure from recreationists, 
and private landowners will have an opportu- 
nity to cash in on cooperation with the sports- 
men. With knowledge gained from research on 
the interrelationships and needs of plants and 
animals, wildlife management can be integrated 
with sound forest management in all regions of 
the country, and especially in the well-settled 
Central States. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. L. E, Hicks: 1 am unable to give you 
any formal paper. I was asked to say some- 
thing in the way of discussion. My impression 
is that Mr. Cahalane has given you a very 
scholarly and very beautiful summary of the 
problems involved in integrating wildlife with 
forest relationships. I have very little that I 
might add to this summary. 

A number of years ago I began a study of 
the development and the utilization of the wild- 
life resources of the northern hill region of 
Ohio. Here the wildlife is primarily not on 
public lands but on private lands, and the prob- 
lem is primarily one of working with the indi- 
vidual landowner. That study never has been 
entirely completed. 

A number of years ago we were able to get 
Dr. Chapman to work in the southern part of 
the hill region of the state. He investigated 
some areas rather thoroughly in regard to for- 
est wealth and wildlife relationships. He took 
the land-use approach to the problems. The 
principal game species were deer, gray squirrel, 
and grouse. Dr. Chapman spent five years 
studying that area, and as you perhaps know, 
made some rather interesting experiments in 
controlled hunting on the public lands in that 
area. Dr. Chapman has summarized the re- 
sults of this study. A copy of this summary 
may be obtained by writing to the Ohio Wild- 
life Research Station of Ohio State University. 
Copies of the following mimeographed pam- 
phlets may also be obtained from the Ohio 
Wildlife Research Station: Controlled Squirrel 
Hunting on Ohio Hunting Preserves, 1937; A 
Survey of Hunting by Permit Holders of Con- 
trolled Hunting Associations, Wood County, 
Ohio, 1937; The Controlled Hunting Areas and 


the Pheasant Refuge Management System in 
Northwestern Ohio; A Summary of the Ohio 
Gray Squirrel Investigation; and The Status of 
Game Mammals in Ohio. 


Mr. J. A, Larsen: For the benefit of the for- 
esters present, I would like to remind you that 
the French definition of a forester is a man 
with a knowledge of forest trees and all that 
pertains thereto who manages his forest to pro- 
duce the maximum revenue from that area in 
the form of wood crops. 


Mr. Herbert: I submit that we have to get a 
broader definition for a forester than that just 
given by Professor Larsen. 


President Korstian: We have a great many 
forest areas in the South where game manage- 
ment is the primary object of managing that 
land; timber production is distinctly secondary. 
On the other hand there are many areas on 
which timber production is the first require- 
ment. Game or forage production is secondary 
and must be rendered compatible with the pri- 
mary use. 


Mr. H. B. Wales: As a forester I recognize 
the necessity of maintaining a proper biological 
association in forestry. In the north-central 
region, we have recognized wildlife as a part 
of the product of the forest in our timberland 
management work. We do leave the so-called 
weed trees; we leave some of the beech; we 
leave some snags; we leave drumming logs for 
the partridge. We build light, loosely packed 
piles of brush for the cottontail, and we try 
to get a proper biological balance. 
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I haven’t any fear of a quarrel with a game 
manager who really understands the practical 
side of game and game requirements, and who 
also understands the principles of multiple use. 
The main difficulty, I think, comes about 
through the organized minority groups. 

Mr. Cahalane mentioned the hare problem 
in the North. In the northern Great Lakes Re- 
gion, we have a real snowshoe problem. Any 
forester knows that it’s absolutely impossible 
to grow trees spontaneously in the nursery, and 
it is impossible to hold them beyond the prop- 
er planting age; and if we’re going to have a 
reforestation program, we just simply cannot 
follow out the nice suggestion made of planting 
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our trees when the snowshoe population is 
down. 

At another point Mr. Cahalane referred to 
Mr. Cox’s article in a recent number of the 
JournaL. I don’t know how many of you read 
that article. It seems to me that in this par- 
ticular case the wish was father to the thought. 
Mr. Cox undoubtedly wanted to build up a 
little sentiment in favor of the snowshoes, and 
he tried to show that the snowshoe was very 
beneficial in doing a nice thinning job so he 
wouldn’t have to use C:xC,C. Any forester who 
says that ten small trees on a tenth of an acre 
is good forestry should be made to prove the 
statement. 


FORESTRY PROBLEMS OF THE OZARKS 


By H. R. KOEN 
U. S. Forest Service 


HE word “Ozark” has a certain unique 

appeal to ears accustomed to the more 

prosaic geographical names nearby, just 
as the terrain which it denotes affords the pleas- 
ant picture of beautiful mountainous forests, in 
contrast to surrounding populous flatland. 

The Ozark Region in a broad sense consists 
of the Boston Mountains and the Salem and 
Springfield Plateaus. The Ozark National For- 
est lies almost entirely in the Boston Mountain 
formation, which is the highest and roughest 
range in the Ozarks; the mountains are the 
residue of a rather recent geological uplift 
which has undergone severe stream erosion. 
They extend nearly east and west and act as a 
divide between the Arkansas and White Rivers; 
spur ridges jut northward and southward from 
this divide where Nature has not completed its 
attempt to wear this rugged plateau to the level 
of the stream beds below. With this introduc- 
tion, one can more readily visualize the topog- 
raphy of the Ozarks. Broad flat mountain tops, 
fringed by perpendicular bluffs, descend to deep 
narrow canyons in a more or less step-like suc- 
cession of rich benches which have been ancient 
stream beds and which now constitute a favora- 
ble site for timber growth. 

Elevations vary within the forest boundary 
from about 500 feet to a maximum of 2,450 
feet; and, hence, the maximum elevation inside 
the forest is roughly 850 feet higher than the 
highest point in Missouri, but around 350 feet 


lower than the highest peaks of the Ouachita 
Mountain region on the south. 

Because the finer soil particles produced by 
the weathering of the limestone residue are car- 
ried down to the base of the weathered zone, 
even level terrain cannot be used profitably for 
agricultural crops for long. Deep rooted plants 
such as trees, however, not only furnish protec- 
tion against sheet erosion and rapid weathering, 
but are better able to reach the depth necessary 
for effective growth. 

I wish to emphasize the unmistakable water- 
shed protection that the Ozark National Forest 
gives to the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
many of which are wholly or partially within 
the Ozark National Forest. The White River 
starts in the Ozark National Forest; and the 
following of its tributaries either are entirely 
compassed by the forest, or have their sources 
within its boundaries: King’s River, War Eagle 
River, Big and Little Buffalo Rivers, Big Creek, 
Richlands Creek, Little Red River, and North 
and South Sylamore Creeks. 

The sources of the following tributaries of 
the Arkansas River and all or part of their 
courses lie inside the Ozark National Forest: 
Mulberry River, Frog Bayou, Spadra Creek, 
Big and Little Piney Creeks, Illinois Bayou, 
and Point Remove Creek. 

The maximum rainfall within the boundaries 
of the forest has reached 7 inches within twenty- 
four hours, with an average annual rainfall of 
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44 to 48 inches. The importance of forest cov- 
er in retardation of run-off and retention of 
moisture cannot be overemphasized. 

To bring out the situation created by previous 
neglect of forest cover, I quote the following 
from the Classification Report of the Ozark 
National Forest by Mr. Clothier of the United 
States Service in 1910: 

“The streams when swollen are all dangerous. 
In all my travels in the forest I didn’t see a 
single wagon bridge. The streams of this coun- 
try often rise so suddenly as to come down 
upon a team of horses in the middle of a ford 
and drown the horses before they get out, even 
when the stream was in fordable condition at 
the time the horses entered it.” 

Settlement within the present forest boundary 
was begun over 100 years ago and was 
prompted by the abundance of game and fish 
for food; a vast store of timber, and the free- 
dom from malaria and other diseases of the 
lowlands. With the settlement of the area, these 
resources were treated as though there were no 
danger that they could ever be exhausted; 
hence, not only were domestic needs supplied, 
but wanton slaughter and destruction merely 
for sport were tolerated. 

At that stage of settlement, fire was con- 
sidered one of man’s best friends. Hence it 
was used unsparingly at all times in the break- 
ing out of land for cultivation, with no thought 
of its spreading destruction to the woodlands 
adjacent. Succeeding generations failed to note 
that fire was gradually killing out the mature 
timber and preventing different age classes from 
reaching maturity; and, furthermore, that it 
was seriously interfering with the propagation 
of wildlife. Their only aim in the use of fire 
in connection with game was to keep the woods 
open so the large game could be easily seen, 
and so night hunters would be less hindered by 
undergrowth. 

Until 1908 the subject of fire prevention was 
unheard of in the region. Up to that date the 
local inhabitants had never been confronted with 
any serious economic troubles, largely because 
ef the presence and availability of a rich heri- 
tage of natural resources. The inroads on the 
natural resources started with the moving of the 
choice cedar logs from the area by floating 
them to market down the streams of the region. 
Next came the exploitation of the best quality 
walnut and white oak timber. 
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In 1908 the Ozark National Forest was cre- 
ated by presidential proclamation. This gave 
the people some concern, but because it was 
confined to a small area, no concerted effort to 
prevent it was made. There was a large area 
within the region still open to exploitation 
which people believed would forever withstand 
even the most ruthless assault, so this compara- 
tively small withdrawal was permitted to stand 
as proclaimed, even though it had no apparent 
place in their economic well-being, or in the 
nation’s existence. 

But when the presidential proclamation of 
1909 added a vast area to the 1908 area, creat- 
ing a gross area of 1,800,000 acres, a great pro- 
test was made. The opposition asserted that 
their rights were being infringed upon, that 
their children should have a right to a home- 
stead, and that the public domain should re- 
main open, to be freely drawn upon as needed 
by settler or exploiter. The idea of fire pre- 
vention, introduced by the Forest Service, was 
looked upon with great horror by the local citi- 
zens; it was rumored that unburnt woods har- 
bored insects such as boll weevils and chinch 
bugs which were detrimental to crops, and that 
decaying timber left in the woods unburned, 
created malaria which is the scourge of the 
lowlands. Belief in these and similar super- 
stitions created a determination tu wipe out the 
national forest, regardless of national welfare 
er community stability which rapid exhaustion 
of the resources was imperilling. 

A strong appeal to senators and representa- 
tives was made, and sufficient political pressure 
was brought to bear so that subsequent proc- 
lamations eliminated much of the public do- 
main previously added to the national forest, 
on the basis of local needs and suitability for 
agriculture, 

The first elimination occurred in September 
1910, the final elimination in November 1918, 
reducing the net area of the Ozark National 
Forest at that time to 284,950 acres. As these 
eliminations continued, the inhabitants of the 
area within and adjacent to what was once the 
Ozark National Forest felt that it was only a 
matter of time until the entire forest would be 
eliminated. 

Some of the more thoughtfui individuals, 
however, were beginning to wonder whether 
the abolition of the forest was the great boon 
it had been painted. To understand this, we 
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must delve further into the national forest 
policy as it affected local citizens. 

From the creation of the forest till 1915, we 
had had over 2,000 applications for the home- 
steading of land under the Act of June 11, 
1906. In 1915 a broad classification was made 
of the region, and the remaining area of the 
forest was classified as more suitable for na- 
tional forest purposes than agriculture. Thirty 
applications for homesteads within the boun- 
daries of the forest were cancelled. Of course, 
the applicants were enraged, but disinterested 
parties realized that the public’s resources were 
no longer dedicated to selfish aggrandizement. 
The adoption of an acquisition policy in 1916 
brought home the fact that poor land could not 
be cultivated for long, and that forests were 
the best crop it could grow. 

The greatest single phase of the problem of 
national forest versus local exploitation has 
been fire. In the early days, because of beliefs 
which I have previously mentioned, public sen- 
timent was in favor of burning. Attempts at 
suppression merely caused an increased number 
of fires set. Early efforts to protect all the 
land within the forest boundaries were handi- 
capped by lack of roads, transportation, com- 
munication, and personnel. Consequently, by 
the time a suppression crew reached a fire, it 
was quite sizable. As popular opposition to 
fire prevention increased, so did the number of 
fires and acreage burned. The climax was 
reached in March 1913, when 144 fires burned 
over 50 thousand acres on one small ranger dis- 
trict alone. This condition was practically du- 
plicated all over the forest so blanket fire pro- 
tection on the Ozark was abandoned; in Janu- 
ary 1914, three small sample areas were set 
up for demonstrating how protection would 
benefit timber production and other forest func- 
tions. 

One of these sample tracts, 3 thousand acres 
in area, was 90 percent burned over by Feb- 
ruary 22, 1914, less than two months after its 
establishment. It was abandoned and another 
tract set up in 1915. Fair progress was made 
on these three areas, and in 1922, the forest 
was again placed under blanket protection. 

An immediate wave of opposition resulted 
in an increased number and acreage of fires 
even on the three long established protected 
areas. Lack of physical improvements and 
man power, combined with the aggressive hos- 
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tility of the country folk, forced the abandon- 
ment of this attempt. The demonstration areas, 
however, were enlarged to include nearly one- 
third of the national forest. 

A new era now began. Liberal appropria- 
tions were made for physical improvements 
such as roads, telephone lines, and lookout 
towers. Finally, in 1925, blanket fire protec- 
tion was again established, and this time it 
“stuck.” Mounted patrols supplemented regular 
improvement crews in fire suppression. Public 
cooperation and good will were fostered con- 
stantly. An educational motion picture, pro- 
duced on the forest and surrounding territory 
was widely circulated throughout the state, 
and eventually was shown in every school within 
the boundaries, and in every county seat in the 
state. 

The depletion of natural resources outside 
the forest was, by this time, becoming most ap- 
parent. Game, as such, was becoming extinct. 
The establishment of four federal game refuges 
in 1926 was hailed by persons in and adjacent 
to the forest as a necessary step in restoring 
wildlife. 

Early in 1927, as the exhaustion of resources 
began to lower the standard of living of the 
mountain folk, the benefits of the nearby na- 
tional forest were recognized. Forest Service 
salaries, and the payrolls of operators cutting 
government stumpage became more important 
elements of buying power in the trading centers. 
During that year petitions for enlargement of 
the national forest were voluntarily circulated. 

In response to the widespread appreciation 
of this need, a presidential proclamation in 
1928 enlarged the forest boundaries, and estab- 
lished a fifth federal game refuge. More money 
for protection and administration enabled the 
construction of many needed physical improve- 
ments, including facilities for recreation, which 
was already assuming the aspects of a major 
problem. The management of the forest for a 
perpetual timber crop made the establishment 
of a nursery advisable in order to more quickly 
convert acquired submarginal fields to growing 
trees. Although woods burning declined from 
this time on, and suppression was becoming 
more and more effective, active prosecution of 
offenders was initiated to hasten the day when 
man-caused fires would be negligible. 

An incident occurring in May 1932 was char- 
acteristic of opposition tactics, and it also illus- 
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trates how the public attitude had progressed. 
A petition with 600 signatures was more or less 
secretly circulated and forwarded to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, asking the elimination of 
a portion of the Sylamore Ranger District. 
Most of the persons who had signed the petition 
had previously given me assurance that they 
appreciated the benefits which tke forest con- 
ferred on their community in the way of roads, 
employment, and school funds. 


I contacted the group and reminded them of 
their inconsistent attitude. I warned them that 
if they really favored exploitation of the forest, 
I would not fight them, but would recommend 
that the entire district be eliminated rather than 
butchered piecemeal from time to time. If 
they were sincere in their appreciation of the 
Ozark National Forest, then the burden of un- 
doing the harm they had done lay with them. 
In a few days, without any further action on 
my part, a counter petition was signed by all 
but 15 or 20 of the persons who signed the 
first petition. Several instances similar to this 
have occurred, indicating that when people are 
confronted with a choice between national for- 
est and unregulated exploitation they are be- 
ginning to see the broader aspects of the situation. 


When the New Deal program of forest con- 
servation came into being, its large contribution 
in money and man power brought about a really 
adequate road and telephone system, lookout 
towers, ranger stations, more extensive recrea- 
tional projects, dams, and the thousand other 
physical improvements previously delayed by 
lack of funds. Another presidential proclama- 
tion in 1936 enlarged the gross area of the for- 
est to 1,233,040 acres. 

Along with this program, the repeal of the 
Volstead Act and the 18th Amendment brought 
a great demard for our high quality white oak 
for tight cooperage, and we are able to realize 
from $20 to $26 per M.b.m. Scribner, Decimal 
C. log scale for white oak stave material. 

When the total value of our annual cut is 
computed, together with the amount of wages 
paid to work the timber, the social and eco- 
nomic benefit shared by all nearby commu- 
nities can be understood. Any course of action 
which would materially endanger the future 
continuance of this source of income would be 
a major catastrophe in this part of the region. 

Petitions for vast enlargement of the boun- 
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daries are now in the files of the forest; the 
belief is widespread that the progress of civili- 
zation in this section depends on administration 
of a large area of the Ozarks under the prin- 
ciples advocated by the Forest Service—sus- 
tained yield timber management, watershed pro- 
lection, game propagation, and recreation de- 
velopment. The Ozark National Forest of to- 
day, with its efficient physical equipment, its 
bountiful reproduction coming up, and its nu- 
merous recreation seekers, bears little resem- 
blance to the inaccessible burned and bleeding 
wilderness of 1908. We still have the respon- 
sibility of developing fire prevention, timber 
management, and game propagation to their 
fullest extent, however, each of which I will 
briefly discuss. 

In the calendar year 1937, the forest estab- 
lished an enviable fire record, with 69 inside 
fires burning less than 100 acres of national 
forest land and 258 acres of private land. Out 
of a gross acreage of 1,233,040 acres only .029 
percent burned, while out of a net acreage of 
787,155 only .013 percent was burned over. 
Only 23 percent of the fires covered more than 
10 acres. This was made possible by our ade- 
quate detection and communication system, the 
greatly increased man power available for sup- 
pression, and a vigorous law enforcement pro- 
gram. In view of the fact that we have four- 
month periods when precipitation does not 
reach 2 inches, and the fact that our resident 
population is about 6 thousand people, this is 
a difficult standard to live up to. Having 
reached it, we must constantly strive to speed 
up discovery and get-away time, investigate the 
cause of every fire and prosecute offenders, and, 
in general, foster a sane and cooperative public 
attitude toward fire. Plans for suppression, 
once on paper, must be continually adapted to 
meet unforeseen difficulties. 

With the efforts of the past few years, we 
have the respect and cooperation of the citi- 
zenry of the forest. This was bestowed after 
we demonstrated a policy which combined fair- 
ness with the sincere effort to understand and 
help the population dependent on the forest. 
If we can succeed in holding this full coopera- 
tion and put into operation plans that work, 
we can hope to repeat our past achievement in 
the future. 

In collecting data for our timber management 
plans and policy statements, it was found that 
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cur desirable species are satisfactorily restock- 
ing on lands cut under Forest Service super- 
vision. Our planting program, during the next 
few years, should restore timber growth on 
acquired old fields or cleared land which has 
not already reseeded. 


Our present total merchantable stand consists 
of 166,281,000 bd. ft. of pine (9 inches and 
over), 162,300,000 bd. ft. of white oak (13 
inches and over), and 410,092,000 hd. ft. of 
other species (11 inches and over)—a grand 
total of 738,673,000 bd. ft. The problem is 
how to remove the bulk of the overmature 
trees now deteriorating without seriously injur- 
ing or retarding existing reproduction, and with- 
out causing economic instability in the eco- 
nomic structure of a region depending on the 
forest for raw materials or employment. From 
a purely silvicultural point of view, the total 
increment could be increased if 90 percent of 
the stand were removed in the next 10 years, 
because approximately 85 percent of the white 
oak included in our estimate 13 inches and over 
is overmature, and the condition of other spe- 
cies is much the same, except for second-growth 
pine on acquired lands. If we could salvage 
the trees where loss through rot and _ insects 
exceeds growth, the growth on our young trees 
would be clear profit. 

Our social obligation to the surrounding 
population, however, is such that we have 
budgeted our allowable annual cut in manage- 
ment plans and policy statements as follows: 

2,882,000 bd. ft. of pine 
6,494,000 bd. ft. of white oak 
1,804,000 bd. ft. of other species 


11,180,000 bd. ft. total 


At present average stumpage rates, this would 
provide an annual income as follows: 
$ 20,174 for pine 
162,350 for white oak 
5,412 for other species 


$187,936 total 


The annual cut in pine will be sustained in- 
definitely, increasing greatly as our immature 
stands bought from farmers or lumber com- 
panies reach merchantable size. In 25 years, 
when the overmature white oak has been re- 
moved, a materially reduced cut will be neces- 
sary. However, it will gradually increase again, 
under silvicultural treatment, until it reaches 
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the level which can be sustained by a stand 
composed of all age classes. 

In other species, we can greatly exceed our 
budgeted cut if only a market could be found. 
The annual cut silviculturally justified in these 
species has never been approached due to this 
lack of market, and this constitutes one of our 
major problems. We have attempted to dispose 
of overmature red and black oak for acid or 
pulpwood; but freight rates to existing plants, 
plus logging cost, would eat up the realization 
at present prices, leaving nothing for stumpage. 
Local plants manufacturing implement stock 
can supply their needs from private timber 
more cheaply than they could operate our tim- 
ber at even nominal stumpage rates. As time 
goes on, the volume of accessible private timber 
will shrink until it can no longer be obtained 
in the quality or quantity desired; and then 
the national forest stumpage will find a market. 

Although economic conditions have permitted 
the cutting of only pine and white oak, the 
composition of the stands has not suffered. 
Plenty of white oak and pine are coming up. 
As large areas of reproduction on recent pine 
and white oak sales reach sapling size, the re- 
moval of the poor hardwood overstory will be 
imperative. The marketing of other hardwoods 
must be solved by that time. There is little 
cause for concern over selling our pine and 
white oak budget annually, despite occasional 
fluctuations in the stave market. 

In addition to the customary cruising and 
reconnaissance, we are establishing several 
thousand permanent plots on which periodic 
remeasurements will be made for more accu- 
rate determination of growth and mortality. 
Besides this project of ours, the Central States 
Forest Experiment Station has a 2,560-acre ex- 
perimental forest within the boundaries, which 
should contribute much to our knowledge of 
silviculture and forest influences. 

With the establishment of the five game 
refuges inside the forest boundary, deer and 
fur-bearing species have been increasing. A 
herd of ten elk, introduced in 1934, is more 
than holding its own, and the turkeys are doing 
as well as can be expected. 

Several problems complicate the future prog- 
ress of game propagation. Chasing of deer 
with dogs, even if they are kept out of the 
refuges, does more to nullify our gains than 
any other single factor. The Secretary of Agri- 
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culture has promulgated a regulation prohibit- 
ing the chasing of deer with dogs inside the 
confines of the Sylamore Ranger District re- 
gardless of refuge boundaries; if the Arkansas 
legislature should be farsighted enough to pass 
a statewide law to this effect it would greatly 
simplify matters. The state law should also be 
changed so that the open season on turkey does 
not coincide with their mating period. Another 
broad problem is, of course, poaching anywhere 
during the closed season and in refuges during 
the open season. This must be handled by edu- 
cation and law enforcement. The expense of 
patrolling numerous small refuges and the drain 
occasioned by heavy hunting just outside the 
refuge boundaries are considerations which will 
influence our policy in regard to enlargement. 

Consolidation of all our scattered holdings is 
needed for efficient administration, but the ac- 
quisition of alienated land adjacent to game 
refuges is given high priority. When completed, 
we plan to extend their boundaries to include 
a large enough area for really effective game 
management. In addition to revenue from con- 
trolled hunts, we expect a much greater stock- 
ing outside. 

Before closing, I should like to list a few of 
the important facts concerning our forest, now 
With a total capital 
and operating investment of $5,623,000, we 
have already returned a million dollars in re- 
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ceipts to the Treasury. Our total assets in 
merchantable timber, at present market value, 
would more than liquidate the entire investment, 
and still leave the federal government with 
787,155 acres of satisfactorily reproducing tim- 
berland. Our telephone system is on the way 
to completion; 595 miles of truck trails give 
access to practically any area inside the boun- 
daries. Twenty-eight towers with cabins are 
already constructed, and another is in the 
process of construction. Two rangers’ head- 
quarters have been built, and a third is planned. 
Lastly, a new building is being erected under 
the supervision of the Treasury Department to 
serve as headquarters for the supervisor and 
staff. 

Now that our development has reached the 
point where all who desire may enjoy the 
beauties and pleasures of this unique region, 
we must advertise our assets so that nearby city 
and prairie folk may take advantage of the un- 
paralleled recreational facilities at their door- 
steps. We will have failed in our achievement 
unless it is justified by popular use. 

I realize that my discussion of our problems 
has been brief, but I hope you have a better 
understanding of our past struggles and our 
future plans. We are proud of our economic 
contribution to the region in which we are 
located, and hope that careful management 
under Forest Service administration will result 
in increasing these benefits many fold. 


THE FARM FORESTRY SITUATION IN THE CENTRAL STATES 
By L. E. SAWYER 


North Central Region, Soil Conservation Service 


situation of the Central States, I am tackling 

a problem that so far has not been solved 
and the answer to which I cannot give you to- 
day. My only hope is that I can call attention 
to some of the outstanding questions that con- 
front the foresters of the Central States, par- 
ticularly the extension foresters, who must deal 
directly with the farm owners. 

The several points which I will give in detail 
will be based not on scientific research but 
upon observations made as an extension for- 
ester in Illinois for six years and as a member 
of the staff of the land utilization group of the 
United States Department of Agriculture for the 


i: attempting to discuss the farm forestry 


past three years. Suggestions were obtained 
from present and past extension foresters of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan; from 
staff members of the Michigan School of For- 
estry and Conservation; from the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and from the Central 
States Forest Experiment Station. 

For convenience in dealing with the subject, 
I choose to divide the farm forests of the Cen- 
tral States into two broad classes based largely 
upon the types of people who have to be dealt 
with, for after all, the human element is a 
decisive factor in dealing with any problem. 
Other factors that must be considered are the 
inherent character of some of the soils, land 
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ownership, land values, and the tendency of 
many people to do some things because “grand- 
father” did them. 

The first of these broad classes is made up 
of people who own their own farms—at least 
hold the title to them subject to a mortgage 
often based upon land values we may never 
see again—people who, as a whole, are eager 
to learn and take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to advance themselves. People of this 
class and in these circumstances are usually 
found on the better soils where the timber is 
of better quality and where a combination of 
factors makes them more easily worked with. 
The problem of dealing with or interesting this 
class is relatively simple. 

The second of these broad classes is, as you 
may already have assumed, made up of the 
other extreme, tenants, and others who hold 
only a small interest in the lands they occupy, 
or who, if they do own them free from obliga- 
tions, are concerned so closely with providing 
for each day that they cannot plan for tomor- 
row. More often than not, farm woodland en- 
trusted to the care of or owned by people of 
this class are located on the poorer soils where 
there is less to work with, or on the best soils 
of the states where land values, even for poten- 
tial forest land, are so high that the majority 
of people consider them too valuable for the 
production of timber crops. Farm forests fall- 
ing within this latter class present entirely dif- 
ferent problems than do those of the first class; 
and, therefore, will be dealt with separately. 

To return to the first class in which I stated 
that the problem is relatively simple. I say 
“relatively” because neither problem is simple 
enough to be solved without a great deal of 
work. The people in this class can be ap- 
proached and are open to suggestions and new 
ideas. The work to be done, therefore, is sim- 
plified. 

It is among this class of people that the ex- 
tension foresters, those unheralded and unsung 
apostles, do most of their work. I speak of 
them in this way because I feel that the exten- 
sion foresters are receiving less recognition for 
the work they are doing; and, as a whole, they 
are more undermanned than any other branch 
of the profession. Only within the last three 
years has there been more than one extension 
forester employed in any state in the Central 
States group. Prior to that time, one man was 
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expected to carry on a sound program through- 
out each state, dealing with both adults and 
children, teaching every phase of practical 
forestry from dendrology down through man- 
agement, silviculture, lumbering, logging, pro- 
tection, and marketing. He is required to be 
ranger, lookout, technician; and, in general, 
a fairy godfather not only to the entire present 
farmwoods areas of the state in which he is 
employed, but also to the potential farmwoods 
area because it is to him that the landowners 
come with questions of reforestation and a mul- 
titude of other subjects that range from shade 
tree diseases and insect infestations down to the 
remedy for termites in the corn crib. 

The extension forester is supposed to have 
the answers to all of these questions at the tip 
of his tongue; to serve as manager for the sev- 
eral million acres of farmwoods within the 
state; to be an active member of numerous com- 
mittees of the college; and very often to do 
most of his own office work. Then, if by chance 
he sees an opportunity to perform a worthwhile 
service that is not strictly in line with a strict 
interpretation of his duties as extension for- 
ester, he will probably be criticised for getting 
out of his immediate field. 

In carrying out their programs, extension for- 
esters are supposed to work through county 
agents who, as the representatives of the exten- 
sion service, the college and the farmers’ organ- 
izations, are charged with the task of being the 
local leaders of the various programs being 
carried on in their counties. That procedure 
is excellent in theory, but in practice it has 
many shortcomings. During the six years I 
served as the Extension Forester of Illinois, 
there was only one county agent (farm adviser) 
who had included any forestry course in his 
education. With the exception of this man, one 
of the hardest jobs was to educate the county 
agents to the need for and the place of a for- 
estry program in their county. Coupled with 
the necessity of educating the county agent was 
the task of selling the program to him in direct 
competition with all of the other activities that 
were making demands on his time. Those other 
demands included all of the other extension 
programs, cooperative marketing, A.A.A., S.C.S., 
agricultural associations, and, in some cases, 
automobile and life insurance. 

Most of the states in this group have now 
added another man to their staffs, but to do the 
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job satisfactorily and not require the extension 
foresters to drive from 30 to 35 thousand miles 
a year at all hours of the day and night under 
all sorts of weather conditions, a staff of four 
or five men would not be too large. 


I have probably said too much about the 
difficulties encountered by these men, but in- 
asmuch as it is to the extension foresters to 
whom we look to carry out the farm forestery 
program, I feel that it is only proper to give 
them this recognition. 


Regardless of the fact that it is desirable and 
necessary to have large areas of the Central 
States remain in some kind of a permanent for- 
est growth, the average farm owner is interested 
in his woodland only to the extent that he can 
depend upon that woodland for financial gain. 
After all, farming is a business, and if the farm- 
woods in the Central States are to take their 
place in this business, it is necessary that they 
be operated for possible gains which in turn 
depends upon handling them in accordance with 
sound forestry practices. Before that can be- 
come universal throughout the region, it is 
necessary that a great deal of additional work 
be done not only with the farm owners, but 
with the mill operators and manufacturing com- 
panies who are interested in the forest products 
of those areas. 


The practice still prevails throughout the en- 
tire region of selling timber from individual 
areas of farmwoods for a lump sum, and turn- 
ing it over to an operator who in too many 
cases may be unscrupulous and who is inter- 
ested only in the immediate returns to be de- 
rived from butchering a given piece of timber. 
He usually cuts everything there is, even trees 
down to six and eight inches, which will manu- 
facture only mine ties or car blocking. No at- 
tempt is made at brush disposal or to preserve 
the trees that are uncut. When the average 
operator has completed his work in a farm- 
woods, the area is very similar in appearance 
to one that has been laid waste by a cyclone 
or hurricane. The operators themselves appar- 
ently do not realize that in cutting the trees of 
the smaller diameters they are reducing the 
profit which they would normally make from 
the larger trees because these trees of a small 
diameter will not pay their way through the 
mill except for specialized products. 


Contrasted with this common type of portable 
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sawmill operator throughout the Central States 
are the few careful operators who are interested 
in preserving the woods for another cut. In 
the majority of cases they are satisfied to buy 
only selected trees on the stump. Some of 
them do an excellent job of careful cutting and 
of close utilization, and although operators of 
that type are few and far between, it is to them 
that we must look for assistance in educating 
the others. 


In some respects the operators who continue 
to purchase for a lump sum and clear cut the 
area are not to be blamed. In many cases the 
area of farmwoods is so small that the volume 
produced annually or periodically will not per- 
mit the operator to move his mill into the tract 
and make a reasonable profit on the cut unless 
he cuts everything of merchantable size. 

In order that the farmwoods owner may de- 
rive a reasonable profit from the sale of timber 
from his land there are, I believe, two possible 
solutions: first, the direct marketing of logs or 
manufactured products by each timber owner; 
second, cooperative marketing. The first, while 
an ideal arrangement, will be found to be im- 
practical in the majority of cases because the 
volume of any one species or grade to be mar- 
keted by the individual owner will usually be 
so small that except for the larger tracts of 
farmwoods, the jobber or manufacturer cannot 
afford to be interested in the product. The 
quality, if the material is sawed, will probably 
be poor because the average owner is not 
trained in the manufacture of forest products 
If sold in the log, they would have to be con- 
tracted before cutting or log lengths that were 
not acceptable would probably he cut. The 
average owner has no contract with buyers ex- 
cept through the local representative or small 
mill operator and unless he obtains the assis- 
tance of someone well versed in marketing and 
market values and in the execution of the nec- 
essary contracts, he will probably receive only 
a fraction of the value of his crop. 


The second method, cooperative marketing, 
is, I believe, the logical solution to the market- 
ing problem. There are at present several new- 
ly formed cooperatives all based along similar 
lines, that are being watched with a great deal 
of interest. The success of these organizations 
will doubtlessly have a great deal of influence 
on the establishment of more cooperatives. 
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Another type of cooperative management and 
marketing which is a little different from those 
recently formed, but which should be well 
adapted to areas of the Central States in which 
there are such excellent markets for a large 
variety of products, is the working circle in- 
volving a large number of tracts of farmwoods 
around a central consuming center. This type 
of organization should have possibilities for an 
individual or group of individuals who would 
supply the capital for a service firm, and who, 
by signing up as large a proportion of the tim- 
ber owners as possible within a given area, 
manage all of the areas as a unit. A coopera- 
tive arrangement of this nature would involve 
little financial obligation on the part of the 
individual owners; and, if properly organized 
and managed, it should be capable of yielding 
satisfactory returns both to the service firm and 
the timber owners. 

The second broad class of farmers are a much 
more difficult problem. In the first place not a 
great deal can be said about marketing because 
most of them have very little to market at the 
present time or little to induce. them to begin 
the practice of good forestry. Furthermore, 
many of the owners in this group are not inter- 
ested in future returns ten or twenty years 
hence. Here, too, we find the tenant farmers, 
the majority of whom have no interest in the 
farm beyond the returns to be derived from the 
present year’s crops. These people with no 
security of tenure beyond the current crop sea- 
son cannot be blamed for their attitude because 
too often the owners are at fault. 

Contrasted with the average tenant is the 
exception occasionally encountered. In one in- 
stance I worked with a man who in the spring 
of 1935 was starting his 23rd year as tenant on 
a farm in central Illinois. He regarded the 
place as his home and was interested’ enough 
in the farm and the welfare of the owner to 
spend some of his own time and money in ero- 
sion control planting, and in reforesting, in co- 
operation with the owner, a part of the farm 
that had eroded to the point where it would no 
longer produce crops or grass. Tenants of this 
kind are few and far between. A different sys- 
tem of leasing and longer periods of tenure 
would help correct the problem created by 
tenant farmers. That, however, would be true 
only if the landowners were first interested. 

Some of the 


landowners, __ particularly 
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throughout the corn belt of the Central States, 
are forced to cultivate or pasture every acre 
of land they own in order to meet their current 
obligations. The law of self-preservation is 
greater immediate returns by clear-cutting their 
timbered areas or pasturing them to death than 
they can by sound forest management. These 
men, in a way, are victims of circumstances. 
Many of them purchased their farms or extended 
their holdings during the boom period when 
land values went to 300, 400, and even 500 
dollars per acre. Now,,unless they continue 
to produce the maximum amount of cash crops 
annually, they will be unable to pay the inter- 
est on the mortgage and meet other necessary 
obligations. The law of self-preservation is 
strong, and I cannot condemn these men for 
doing everything in their power to preserve 
their homes and their investment. The answer 
to this particular phase of the problem is difh- 
cult and is one which I am not qualified or 
prepared to give. Possibly some arrangement 
of financing could be evolved to permit owners 
in this predicament to refinance their woodland 
areas on a long-term low-interest loan separate 
from the remainder of the farm. 

The most difficult problem in this second 
class arises from the following combination: 
poor land, poor timber, and poor people. 
Throughout the southern and south central parts 
of the Central States vast areas of land, timber, 
and people fall in this group. Typical of this 
area are the Gray Prairie and the Post Oak 
Flats of south central Illinois; parts of the un- 
glaciated areas of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
the Missouri Ozarks; and areas of poor sandy 
soils throughout all of the states. Conditions 
in some of these sections are pitiful. The land 
under cultivation is so poor that it will not pro- 
duce enough to feed and clothe the families of 
the owners. The timbered areas are overcut 
and in many cases overgrazed. The statement 
is often made, and the woodland areas give 
every indication that it is true, that those people 
have every tree catalogued and just as soon as 
it is large enough to produce one cross tie or 
one mine prop (depending upon the section in 
which it is growing) they cut it. Where areas 
of this character are extensive enough, the estab- 
lishment of state or national forest purchase 
units and the public acquisition of those lands, 
will apparently solve the problem of protecting 
and managing the areas. But something will 
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have to be done to provide for the people. 
Many of these people by nature are not farm- 
ers, but are individuals who have been left 
stranded by the working out or abandonment of 
coal mines, woodworking industries, or clay 
plants. They are neither interested in farming 
nor adapted to that type of life. The only ap- 
parent solution to their present plight and to 
the problem of the reestablishment of the forests 
and management on a sound economic basis is 
to provide sufficient labor for them in their 
present locations, or to help them move to areas 
where there is work or where work can be made 
available. Until this is done the question of 
annual or periodic fires within these areas will 
not be solved and timber trespass will continue 
to remove the merchantable timber from large 
parts of the area. 

The remainder of the farm forest area falling 
within this second class consists of small to 
medium-sized tracts of farmwoods throughout 
areas that are largely agricultural. The major- 
ity of these tracts are grazed, and most of them 
have had all of the higher quality material 
removed from them by repeated cuttings. To 
make the situation even more difficult, the 
growth of some of the predominant species is 
extremely slow. 

During a field trip to southern Illinois in 
1930, in the company of W. K. Williams, Ex- 
tension Forester, United States Department of 
Agriculture, a cutting operation was visited in 
a typical tract of post oak, other inferior oaks, 
and hickory. A mine prop with a top diameter 
of six inches selected at random from a pile 
was found to have 96 growth rings, and a 
casual examination of the other props in the 
pile indicated that rate of growth to be typical. 
Figures obtained from sample plots by the 
Illinois State Natural History Survey and pub- 
lished in the Third Report on a Forest Survey 
of Illinois show the average growth of this type 
of stand to be 75 board feet per acre per year. 
Confronted with yields of that amount and 
with no apparent possibility of increasing them 
appreciably, there is very little that can be held 
out to the owners of timber of that type to 
induce them to practice proper management. 
From the standpoint of the people involved, this 
type of area presents the most difficult problem. 
Problem area maps prepared by the state land 
use planning specialists of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics show these areas as being 
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in need of a change in the type of farming or 
a change in the size of operating units. To 
solve this problem, it would be necessary to re- 
arrange both the type of land use and the size 
of the operating unit. The soil is not only of 
poor quality, but its productive level is low. 
Few of the present owners have the funds to 
purchase additional land which will enable them 
to make the necessary adjustments, or to ac- 
quire the livestock or the farming equipment 
that would be required. The areas of timber 
are too small and scattered to be consolidated 
into a forest purchase unit that could be ad- 
ministered economically. However the ultimate 
solution to the farm forestry problem in areas 
of this nature may be the public acquisition of 
the present and potential timbered areas and 
their management either as state, county, town, 
or community forests. That would relieve the 
individual landowners of the investment and 
taxes on these areas; and the returns from their 
sale, supplemented with a small loan, should 
be sufficient to permit them to acquire addi- 
tional acreage of crop or pasture land or to 
begin to build up a herd of livestock. Neces- 
sary work which should be perfermed in the 
forest area could supplement their cash incomes 
from the farms, and such a combination should 
enable many of these people to improve their 
standard of living. 

I realize that this is a radical departure from 
the usual conception of land acquisition and 
management as it has been practiced by both 
the federal government and the states, but at 
the present time it appears to me to be a pos- 
sible solution to that part of the problem. 

The problem which I have already mentioned 
in connection with the two broad classes of 
woodlands in the Central States are not the 
only ones with which the foresters in this region 
are confronted. There remain the ever present 
tasks of fire protection, the control of grazing, 
reforestation, erosion control, and the most 
difficult task of all, that of interesting the aver- 
age landowner in handling his woods on a 
sustained yield basis. 

The Soil Conservation Service and the E.C.W. 
programs have done a great deal to stimulate 
the interest of selected groups of farmers in 
reforestation and in erosion control, but outside 
of demonstration areas or the areas immediately 
affected by the C.C.C. camps there has been no 


marked increase in interest. 
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In Ohio alone there are nearly 2 million 
acres of low grade, nonfertile land that could 
be more economically converted into forests 
than used for farming or pasture. In Illinois 
the area of land in need of reforestation is ap- 
proximately 3 million acres. The other states 
within the region all have similar or larger 
acreages, and because most of this acreage is 
on farms, the task of solving that portion of the 
problem automatically becomes the duty of the 
extension foresters. 

Fire protection and the control of grazing are 
a part of sound forest management. When the 
forest areas of the Central States are operated 
under a sound system of management, they will 
no longer constitute an educational problem. 
Until that time comes, it will be necessary to 
carry on a continuous educational program to 
convince the farmwoods owners that they 
should not burn the woods to green up the 
grass, to kill the chinch bugs, because “father” 
or “grandfather” said it was best. or for some 
other reason having no logical foundation. It 
will also be necessary to be eternally active in 
attempting to prevent those same owners from 
pasturing every tract to death that has not 
already been burned so repeatedly that its fu- 
ture value is in doubt. The early settlers were 
guilty of no crime when they turned their stock 
loose to graze in the seemingly endless tracts 
of virgin territory and fenced in their small 
cleared patches from which they harvested their 
crops. The tables have now been turned, and 
the once seemingly endless tracts of virgin ter- 
ritory are under cultivation with the exception 
of small tracts that might be compared to the 
cleared fields of the early settlers. Turning the 
stock into the settlers’ fields could have caused 
no more damage than is caused by turning them 
into the farm woodlands. 

The task of interesting many of the farm 
owners to handle their timber on a sustained 
yield basis and getting them to acknowledge 
the value of the farm woodlands by crediting it 
with the materials it actually produces, continue 
to be two of the most difficult situations to deal 
with. Many farmers draw on their woodlands 
year after year for fuelwood, fence posts, con- 
struction timber; and, in some cases, for spe- 
cialized products, such as maple syrup and su- 
gar. The timber, however, is not credited with 
the cost of these products if purchased else- 
where or with the profit derived from their 
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sale. These same farmers, if approached to 
determine the value of these tracts, will swear 
that their timber is a burden on the remainder 
of the farm. Even when the actual value of 
farm woodlands over a period of years is con- 
clusively shown them, they often doubt their 
own figures. 

There are numerous examples in all of the 
Central States of tracts of farmwoods that have 
consistently yielded a larger net return per acre 
than the cultivated land on the same farm. 
Some of these men are practicing sound rule- 
of-thumb forest management; others have mere- 
ly been lucky in their past operations. 

Two classic examples of the possibilities of 
some of these tracts are found in Ohio: the 
first, an example of a farmer who would give 
his farm woodlands no credit whatsoever; the 
second example, one who gave credit where 
credit was due. 

Recently a northern Ohio farmer removed 
70 M board feet of construction timber from 
his woods for farm structures which would have 
cost him at least $30 per thousand on the mar- 
ket. Yet he maintains the woodland as a cum- 
berer of the ground. 

A farmer in Coshocton County, Ohio, recently 
completed the building of a modern farm 
home, and with the exception of the roof and 
siding, practically every piece of lumber was 
sawed from his woods. Over 20 M board feet 
of oak, walnut, cherry, ash, and maple were 
used for framing and interior finish. By using 
his own home-grown timber, a local millman 
informed him that he saved $115 per thousand 
on planed oak, walnut, and cherry lumber used 
for finishing and flooring purposes. The cost 
to him to manufacture this lumber was $35 per 
thousand; in the retail market he would have 
paid $150 per thousand for finished lumber. 
About five years ago 25 M board feet were 
taken from this same woods for a new barn. 
On this farm a complete new set of buildings 
was constructed from timber grown on_ the 
farm. The farm woodland also furnished fuel- 
wood and posts. The woodland on this farm 
was cut heavily over 32 years ago, and at that 
time the owner thought it was through as a 
revenue producer. 

There is conclusive evidence that the trend 
of land use in the Central States is no longer 
toward putting every acre into cultivated crops. 
Many landowners are beginning to recognize 
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the fact that all land is not suitable for cultiva- 
tion. The agricultural colleges have recognized 
the importance of forestry in these states by 
adding personnel to their staffs of extension for- 
esters. All of these colleges now have depart- 
ments of forestry which are equipped to give 
at least elementary courses in practical farm 
forestry. The federal government is exhibiting 
new interest in the farm forestry problem; Con- 
gress has passed the Cooperative Farm Forestry 
Act which authorizes direct aid to the farmer 
in the management of his woodland. If this 
law results in an active program financed by 
an adequate appropriation, an important for- 
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ward step in farm forestry will have been 
taken. 

The state departments of forestry and depart- 
ments of conservation are cooperating closely 
with the colleges in their attack on the problem. 
These state agencies with the cooperation of the 
U. S. Forest Service, the Central States Forest 
Experiment Station, and the Land Utilization 
program of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are beginning to find solutions for 
many of the perplexing problems that must be 
solved. Within a reasonable length of time, 
the continued cooperation of these agencies 
should definitely solve some of the problems 
mentioned. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. D. DenUyl: Mr. Sawyer has presented a 
very general picture of the farm forestry situa- 
tion in the Central States. He particularly has 
stressed the extension forester’s place and im- 
portance in the solution of forestry problems 
in the region. More credit should be given to 
extension foresters for their excellent work. Mr. 
Sawyer, however, has failed to recognize the 
work of the agricultural experiment stations in 
the Central States in making available to ex- 
tension foresters and others the results of their 
studies. I am very closely associated with 
forest extension workers in the region and I 
know that their educational efforts would be 
more effective if they had more data to use in 
their work. The extension workers in the re- 
gion recognize the farm forestry situation, and 
they realize that more facts are needed in order 
for them to carry out their educational work 
with farm woodland owners. 

The problem in the Central States, as I see 
it, is to so change the viewpoint of forest land- 
owners that farm woodlands are considered as 
an integral part of the farm management pro- 
gram. This change can only be accomplished 
through education, backed by research. The 
agricultural idea of land use still is dominant 
although it is gradually being changed. In an 
agricultural region, it is necessary to approach 
farm problems from the farmer’s viewpoint. 
Would our cornbelt farmers be growing hybrid 
corn today if the extension agronomist had pre- 
sented to them only general opinions? Hybrid 
corn was developed by a program of patient 


research, followed by organized extension ac- 
tivities to acquaint the farmer with the desir- 
ability of growing a better variety of corn. 

Do not these same principles apply to for- 
estry? Changed practices will not be adopted 
by farm woodland owners merely because for- 
esters talk to them in general terms about the 
desirability of such changes. Forestry prac- 
tices, like hybrid corn, must be investigated, 
tried, and the results demonstrated through edu- 
cational activities. 

Why do farmers adopt new practices? What 
educational methods have been most effective 
in bringing about changes in farm practices? 
M. C. Wilson of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has carefully investigated the 
relative influence of extension methods that 
have resulted in changed farm practices. He 
found them to be as follows: method demon- 
strations and leader training methods, 20 per- 
cent; general meetings, 18 percent; farm or 
home visits, 15 percent; news service, 13 per- 
cent; bulletins, 9 percent; result demonstra- 
tions, 8 percent; all others (8), 17 percent. 

He also found that the printed word gives the 
largest returns per unit of cost. It is well 
known that farm practices can be changed, and 
I believe that foresters in this region would do 
well to adopt some of the methods used by 
agricultural extension workers. The educa- 
tional methods that are considered most effec- 
tive now are being used by our forest extension 
men in the Central States. 

Because my forestry activities during the past 
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10 years have been confined to Indiana, I would 
like to present as an illustration of accomplish- 
ment in forestry, the work of the Purdue Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and Extension 
Service in cooperation with the state Depart- 
ment of Conservation. The farm forestry work 
in Indiana is divided into four major projects: 
(1) woods management; (2) windbreaks; (3) 
marketing of forest products; and (4) farm 
game management. As I am most familiar with 
farm woodlands management and windbreak 
projects, I wish to discuss what has been accom- 
plished in these fields through the cooperative 
efforts of research and extension. Under our 
couperative arrangement, research data are 
made immediately available for extension use. 
Much of it is used directly by our extension 
men before it is prepared in bulletin or other 
printed form. 

The first forestry research work of the Pur- 
due University Agricultural Exeriment Station 
began with a study of the relation of livestock 
grazing to the farm woodlands. Cooperation 
with the Central States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion has made it possible for us to make avail- 
able in a series of three bulletins the results of 
our grazing studies. 

We are now working on a program of woods 
management to determine the income producing 
capacity of the farm woodlands. Records of 
incomes from farm woodlands comparable to 
that of other agricultural crops is an essential 
need in order to show that the farm woodlands 
should be included in a farm management pro- 
gram. 

Our windbreak project deals with tree plant- 
ing for protective purposes. A large number of 
excellent experimental and demonstrational 
windbreaks have been established which are 
now growing and affording needed protection 
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to Indiana farms. We also have over 150 
thousand hours of recorded data on windbreak 
influences. 

One phase of our work is the planting of tree 
windbreaks for muck soil protection. This work 
was started in 1932 upon the request of a muck | 
crops grower who was also president of the 
National Vegetable Growers’ Association. After 
finding out what had been done in the Central 
States and elsewhere on this type of planting, 
planting experiments were begun on privately 
owned muck farms. Later our work was ex- 
tended to include our experiment station muck 
farm. Our investigation and extension efforts 
have resulted in the planting during the last 
five years of approximately 100 miles of tree 
windbreaks on muck soil. Today the results 
of this work are being appreciated by muck 
crops growers both in Indiana and other states. 

In conclusion, I want to stress the fact that 
the farm forestry program in Indiana is based 
upon the expressed desires and needs of farm- 
ers. Progress has resulted from demonstrating 
practical results of research through the best 
educational methods available. 


Mr. R. C. Brundage: It has been said that in 
most cases direct marketing of farm woodland 
products was not the best method of marketing. 
I believe that in the northern part of the central 
hardwoods region where farmers have main- 
tained good stands of timber, the direct method 
of marketing will be found to be satisfactory. 
In the southern part of the central hardwood 
region where the land, timber, and people are 
poor, the farm owner could perhaps be sub- 
sidized to some extent to permit him to hold his 
timber until such a time as he is able to get the 
best price for it. 


WATERSHEDS AND WATERWAYS 


By A. C. RINGLAND 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ANY members of the Society will re- 

call the engaging dispute that broke 

out among the engineers in 1908 on 
the relation of water conservation to flood con- 
trol in the Ohio Basin. The dispute soon be- 
came a Donnybrook Fair and foresters and 
other innocent by-standers were drawn into the 
fray. There were repercussions in the White 
House and in Congress. The immediate issue 
that divided the engineers was the proposal that 
storage reservoirs be constructed on the head- 
waters of the Ohio tributaries to supplement the 
accepted methods of channel improvements and 
levees on the lower reaches. This lead to the 
related question of the value of watershed pro- 
tection, and the influence of forests on run-off 
and the regimen of river flows. 

Since then the detention reservoirs of the 
Miami Conservancy have become classic; the 
Army Engineers have completed a system of 14 
reservoirs for the Muskingum; the Tygart Res- 
ervoir on a tributary of the Monongahela is 
done—one of a series for the protection of the 
upper Ohio and Pittsburgh that are now under 
construction by the War Department; the great 
Norris Dam of the T.V.A. is functioning and 
contributes in part to the flood control of the 
Tennessee. Finally this year Congress has au- 
thorized the Army Engineers to proceed with 
the initial accomplishment of a vast reservoir 
system, supplemented by local protection works, 
for the control of the flood-contributing tribu- 
taries of the Ohio Basin. This authorization is 
an outgrowth of surveys undertaken in 1928. 
At that time Congress directed the War Depart- 
ment to prepare projects for flood control on 
all tributary streams of the Mississippi River 
system subject to destructive flocds, and to de- 
termine the effect to be attained by the estab- 
lishment of a reservoir system in the drainage 
basins of the tributaries; the benefits that would 
accrue to navigation from the prevention of 
erosion and silt entering the streams; and to 
evaluate the capacity of the soils to receive and 
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ment of the Lower Mississippi River for flood control 
and navigation. Vol. I, 1932. 

"Darling, A. B. Papers of Francis G. Newlands, 
Vol. Il, 
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hold waters from such reservoirs. In a series 
of reports, familiarly known as “308 Reports,” 
the Army Engineers have projected under this 
authority a system which accepts the value of 
the storage or detention of floodwaters in res- 
ervoirs in addition to protection works such as 
levees, walls, and channel improvements. 

There remains to be evaluated quantitatively 
the contribution that can be made to the reduc- 
tion of flood stages or to sedimentation through 
the control of headwaters by means of so-called 
upstream engineering, soil stabilization, revege- 
tation, and reforestation. Recent legislation 
grants authority and funds to make this ap- 
praisal. 

Congress, in recognition of recurrent disasters 
affecting the general welfare, has projected a 
long-range program and policy of flood control 
as a proper activity of the federal government 
in cooperation with the states and local public 
agencies. The Flood Control Act of 1936, and 
the amendments of 1937 and 1938, are the au- 
thorities which direct the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out in 
common this program and policy; to correlate 
project plans for the improvements of water- 
ways and the protection of their watersheds for 
flood control purposes. 

This legislation of such unusual implications 
and potentialities is the culmination of sporadic 
efforts of nearly a century to develop a national 
flood control policy. So long ago as 1845, 
John C. Calhoun, staunch exponent of states- 
rights, declared in a noteworthy speech at Mem- 
phis that flood control protection and naviga- 
tion were national rather than local problems.’ 
But almost three-quarters of a century elapsed 
before the distinguished conservationist, the 
late Senator Newlands, succeeded in the estab- 
lishment of a federal commission for the de- 
velopment of waterways and for the correlation 
and coordination of all factors relating to the 
use and control of water.” Newlands contended 
that flood-control was a national problem that 
demanded treatment of the entire river as a unit 
from the very springs to the mouth to turn 
floods from a destructive to a beneficial use. 
He emphasized that not only were the construc- 
tion of levees and storage reservoirs necessary 
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to obstruct the flow of floodwaters, but that 
there were other devices through “scientific 
soil cultivation in such a way as to absorb in- 
stead of shedding moisture, and through the 
increase of forest areas as natural reservoirs.” 
His position was fortified by Newell of the 
Reclamation Service, Leighton of the Geological 
Survey, Pinchot and Graves of the Forest Serv- 
ice, and Taylor of Plant Industry. They, too, 
stressed the importance of treating the river 
with regard to the problems of run-off and soil 
erosion. 

Newlands pushed his bill in each succeeding 
Congress in the face of attacks on its constitu- 
tionality. He declared that its enactment 
would, in fact, establish a constitutional prin- 
ciple of vast importance. Under its power to 
maintain the navigability of rivers, it is a prop- 
er function of the federal government to regu- 
late the flow of rivers by the protection of wa- 
tersheds from denudation and erosion. Senator 
Beveridge, the brilliant constitutional authority, 
supported this position pointing out that since 
the power to maintain navigation is conceded, 
it follows that there is carried with it any inci- 
dental power necessary to make it complete. 
Subsequently, in 1911, Congress enacted the 
Weeks Law which authorized the purchase of 
forest lands on headwaters for the “regulation 
of the flow of navigable streams.” 

It was not until 1917 that Congress author- 
ized the Waterways Commission to bring into 
coordination and cooperation the engineering, 
scientific, and construction services of the sev- 
eral governmental departments that relate to 
waterways and water resources, with the view 
to uniting such services in investigating, with 
respect to all watersheds in the United States, 
questions relating to navigation, irrigation, 
drainage, foresiry, arid and swamp land rec- 
lamation, clarification of streams, regulation of 
flow, control of floods, utilization of water 
power, preservation of soil erosion and waste, 
and the storage and conservation of water. The 
plans developed were to consider provision for 
cooperation with the states and political sub- 
divisions. The death of Senator Newlands and 
our entry into the World War made the Com- 
mission inoperative. In 1920 when the Federal 
Power Commission was established the Water- 


SChamber of Commerce of the United States. Na- 
tional flood control policy. Committee Report 1937. 
‘In the Senate, May 20, 1936. 
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ways Commission was abolished. 

After the repeal of the Newlands’ Bill, no 
general support was received for a national 
policy for flood control until the Copeland Bill 
was introduced in the 74th Congress. This led 
to the passage of the Flood Control Act of 
1936. Important projects involving flood con- 
trol that were started with emergency funds to 
stimulate employment, such as the Muskingum 
Project in Ohio, the Winooski Project in Ver- 
mont, and the Sardis Reservoir in Lower Mis- 
sissippi, helped to crystallize public attention 
and to create a demand for flood protection as 
an end in itself. Here there was an assertion 
of the responsibility of the federal government 
without dependence upon the obligation to im- 
prove navigable waters. 

The flood control bill as originally reported 
to the Senate made no reference to the water- 
shed protection of waterways. But Senator 
Copeland* announced that his committee had 
been in conference with the White House and 
with other senators. It had been brought home 
that not alone should surveys and improvements 
be made of the waterways for flood control, 
but also of their watersheds to control run-off 
and erosion. In consequence the Senate ac- 
cepted an amendment by Senator Hayden to 
include watersheds in the declaration of policy 
respecting the flood control of navigable water- 
ways and their tributaries. It provided that in 
addition to the investigations and improvements 
of waterways for flood control under the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, the investiga- 
tion of watersheds and measures for run-off 
and soil erosion prevention should be under 
the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In the comment upon the amendment, Senator 
King paid tribute to the vision of Senator New- 
lands. The Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of Agriculture were enjoined, in the appraisal 
of federal interests involved in flood control 
projects, to follow the principles set forth in 
the declaration of policy. These principles em- 
phasized that, since the national welfare is 
menaced by destructive floods, the public inter- 
est is served by federal participation in the im- 
provement for flood control purposes of naviga- 
ble waters and their tributaries, including the 
watersheds thereof, if the benefits exceed the 
estimated costs, and if the lives and social se- 
curity of the people are otherwise affected. 

In the enabling legislation and the amend- 
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ments of 1937 and 1938, Congress has pre- 
scribed procedures for the establishment of the 
national flood control plan. The examination 
for flood control purposes of any waterway, 
including its watershed, by the War Depart- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture, must 
be specifically authorized in each case. More- 
over any project for the improvement of a 
waterway by the War Department, following 
its appraisal of methods and costs, must like- 
wise be specifically authorized by Congress and 
prosecuted in order of its emergency as desig- 
nated by the President. Provision is made to 
assure the correlation of the War Department’s 
program for the improvement of waterways 
with the program for the improvement of water- 
sheds by the Department of Agriculture. Works 
and measures are authorized to be prosecuted 
by the Department of Agriculture only on the 
watersheds of the waterways for which engi- 
neering works have been authorized to be prose- 
cuted by the War Department. Certain speci- 
fied watersheds in the Southwest affected by 
reclamation interests are exceptions. All water- 
shed projects are designated in order of their 
urgency for approval of the President as in 
the case of War Department waterway projects. 

The control of floodwaters is undertaken in 
the first instance through the construction of 
major engineering works, such as storage or 
detention reservoirs, floodwalls, levees, and 
channel improvements. These are immediately 
operative in the protection afforded to lives and 
property. Where the War Department has in- 
stalled or has been authorized to install such 
works, the national interests in the seriousness 
of the flood problem has been established. In 
such cases it is the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to determine the benefits 
that might accrue from a program of water- 
shed protection. This includes the auxiliary 
measures necessary to complement these down- 
stream engineering structures through works of 
upstream engineering, including retardation of 
headwater flows by minor dams, barriers, debris 
basins, and bank protection; run-off retarda- 
tion and soil erosion prevention by check dams, 
terraces, contour plowing, or other soil-surface 
engineering; forest fire protection by roads, 
breaks, and other improvements; nurseries and 


5U. S. Department of Agriculture. Extracts from in- 
structions for preliminary examination reports on water- 


sheds. | April 1, 1938. 
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forest plantations; land-use adjustments includ- 
ing changes in tillage practices and in farm 
economy from soil depleting to soil conserving 
crops, retirement and regulation of pasturage 
and range, regulation of woodlot and forest ex- 
ploitation; and land acquisition and the defi- 
nition of areas which should be in public 
ownership, whether community, county, state, or 
federal and whether under regulation or com- 
plete protection. 

With the accomplishment of these purposes 
in mind, the watershed examinations are de- 
veloped sufficiently to permit the reasonable 
assumption: (1) that the flood problem per se 
in respect to run-off and waterflow retardation 
and soil erosion prevention, appraised inde- 
pendently of agricultural or land-use necessi- 
ties, is of sufficient seriousness to warrant pub- 
lic assumption of responsibility for its control; 
(2) that the benefits of this control will exceed 
the costs (including the cost of War Depart- 
ment flood control works) unless the safety of 
lives and social security are an issue; (3) that 
there is prospect of cooperation with respon- 
sible state, local, or other agencies as contem- 
plated by Section 4 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1937 amending the enabling legislation of 
1936.° 


It will be appreciated that the Department’s 
task within each watershed project is twofold: 
the short-range physical job of corrective mea- 
sures of engineering, soil conservation, and 
forestry, designed to protect and further the 
usefulness of the tremendous and _ increasing 
public investment in works for the control of 
floods and for the improvement of navigation, 
by increasing the storage capacity of reser- 
voirs through the retardation of run-off, de- 
creasing the rate of siltation; and by reducing 
the deposition of erosional debris in river chan- 
nels; and the long-range study and follow-up 
application of economic and social adjustments 
in land use, where these are necessary for pur- 
poses of flood control and as an integral part 
of the mosaic of rural planning. 

These objectives can be a part, and a most 
constructive part, in the case of many water- 
sheds to further a common program for the 
conservation of soil and water resources. A 
distinction must be made nevertheless in order 
that the public funds may be allocated to serve 
most effectively the purposes for which they 
are appropriated. Upstream flood control mea- 
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sures are directed to the control of flood flows 
and the stabilization of soils of headwater 
areas for the protection of existing values down- 
stream. Land-use programs are directed to the 
better use of farm, range, and forest soils for 
the maintenance of a permanent agriculture. 
Each class of work creates a distinct kind of 
federal and local relationship. Each requires 
a particular organization, distribution of costs, 
and obligation of maintenance.® 

The Army Engineers, following investigations 
of a number of years, have a program actively 
underway on many waterways of high flood 
hazard, in addition to those under construction 
or authorized for the Ohio Basin. Some of 
these are the Susquehanna above Binghamton 
and Elmira, the Merrimack, the Connecticut, 
the drainages within the basins of the Lower 
Mississippi, the Arkansas, and the Red. Notable 
work too is far advanced for the protection of 
Los Angeles. It is of first importance for the 
Department of Agriculture to bring its surveys 
abreast of those of the War Department, espe- 
cially for watersheds particularly subjected to 
accelerated run-off and erosion. These would 
include, for example, the Appalachian slopes 
of the Ohio basin, the Ozark-Ouachita High- 
lands, the White and Arkansas Basins, the Colo- 
rado and Rio Grande Basins, and watersheds of 
southern California. 


The Department’s surveys now underway are ' 


being pushed with this in view. They are di- 
rected to the flood and silt source tributaries. 
It is the small drainages of these tributaries 
that need first attention. Detailed knowledge of 
rainfall and streamflow is almost nonexistent 
when applied to small drainage areas of 10 to 
200 square miles.’ Years ago it was pointed 
out that small streams have not been taken 
seriously enough, and that the absence of reli- 
able data is appalling in view of the millions 
of dollars of loss annually from washouts. 
These small streams are the water courses in 
which the maximum rates of flood flow are 
caused not by prolonged and widespread heavy 
rains, as in the case of rivers, but by down- 
pours of exceptionally high intensity, of short 


°U. S. Department of Agriculture. Extracts from in- 
structions for preliminary examination reports on water- 
sheds. April 1, 1938. 

‘Thorndike, S. Basic principles of water behavior. 
Upstream Engineering Conference. 1936. 

*Matthes, G. H. Floods on small streams. Pro- 
ceedings American Society of Civil Engineers. 1922. 
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duration, and covering areas rarely exceeding 
50 square miles.* Consideration will need to 
be given now to the procurement of adequate 
hydrologic information where this is deficient. 
This is generally the case—particularly rainfall 
records at high elevation where our flood trou- 
bles begin—the lack of records on the intensity 
of the rainfall and its duration, snowfall on 
mountain slopes, evaporation factors in semi- 
arid regions, and volume and quality of stream 
discharge. Within the drainage basins of the 
significant flood and silt-source tributaries, pro- 
vision should be made for recording adequate 
rainfall and run-off relationships, soil infiltra- 
tion capacities, soil moisture, sedimentation, and 
silt measurement stations to lay a factual base 
for upstream operations. While arresting and 
persuasive data from experiment stations and 
demonstration projects are available, quantita- 
tive data on the complex relations of vegetal 
cover to precipitation and streamflow are lack- 
ing. Plainly the task in the initial stage of the 
Department’s program is one of inquiry, inter- 
pretation, and evaluation of all possible infor- 
mation, watershed by watershed. 

The Department has assumed a great respon- 
sibility for the development of its share of the 
national flood control program initiated by the 
Army Engineers and as projected by the en- 
abling act of 1936. The task ahead is as vast 
as is the country, for it may be assumed that 
the cost of watershed control will equal the cost 
of waterway improvement. The problem pre- 
sented is not alone one of techniques of con- 
trol, but one of organization, administration, 
and finance. The responsibility for watershed 
protection must be discharged adequately and 
within a reasonable time if effective results are 
to accrue; and, in the case of some watersheds, 
to prevent damage beyond the bounds of. eco- 
nomic recovery. These considerations and fed- 
eral and state budgetary limitations suggest 
that, in addition to appropriations or local co- 
operation, other forms of assistance should be 
considered, such as C.C.C. labor, if upstream 
control is to be developed concurrently with 
downstream control and at a cost commensu- 
rate with other national obligations. In this 
respect Mr. Robert Fechner, Director of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, in a speech before 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress of 
this year said: “Flood control, we all know, is. 
a long-range problem of public necessity. Con- 
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gress in the Flood Control Act of 1936 has pro- 
vided for measures of soil erosion prevention 
and reforestation to supplement and complete 
the work of the Army Engineers. These ‘up- 
stream engineering’ measures, as they may be 
called, afford types of work under conditions 
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for which the C.C.C. by its experience is ad- 
mirably fitted. The Corps stands ready not 
only to help save lives in time of flood dis- 
asters, but to use its man-power to help curb 


their occurrences.” 


DISCUSSION 


Mr, Alan Jordan: Three major floods have 
occurred in the Ohio Valley in four years. 

In 1933 the flood loss was 100 million dol- 
lars in the Ohio Valley; in 1936, 187 people 
were drowned and the flood loss was estimated 
to be 250 million dollars: in 1937, 400 were 
drowned and the estimated loss was 400 million 
dollars. The 1913 flood drowned 425 people 
and caused a property loss of 180 million dol- 
lars. In the last 50 years the estimated prop- 
erty damage in the Ohio Valley has exceeded 
1 billion dollars and the loss of life was 1,000 
persons. 

No section of the United States has condi- 
tions quite like those in the Ohio Valley. The 
Ohio River is 60 percent of the flood menace 
of the entire Mississippi Valley. The Missis- 
sippi Valley has suffered great losses, but these 
last three floods have caused practically no 
loss there. The 1933 flood did not reach the 
Mississippi Valley, nor did the 1936 flood. 
The 1937 flood was the worst flood in the his- 
tory of the United States. The Army Engineers 
were able to protect the Mississippi Valley 
from great losses. Of course there were losses, 
but not like in 1927. Since that time the 
federal government has spent 350 million dol- 
lars for their protection. We feel that the Ohio 
Valley is now entitled to more consideration 
than any other part of the United States be- 
cause the conditions are different than in any 
other part of the United States. 

The first project of any magnitude was the 
Miami Valley conservancy district. After the 
1913 flood, which drowned 225 people and 
caused 80 million dollars in losses, the Miami 
Valley people created the Conservancy Act of 
Ohio. This permits a district to organize by 
circulating petitions to property holders for 
signatures. This petition is then filed with 
the conservancy court, composed of the judges 
of the common pleas court of all the counties 
in the district. After a hearing the court de- 


cides whether a conservancy district is justi- 
fiable or not. 

This conservancy act was passed by the State 
of Ohio, and the Miami Valley conservancy 
district spent 33 million dollars for five reser- 
voirs. This was the first project of the kind 
that was ever built, and at 100 percent local 
contribution. 

To lower the cost of this project, flowage 
rights were bought from farmers which _per- 
mitted overflowing their land in case of flood 
and building retarding dams on their property. 

These retarding dams, known as dry reser- 
voirs, are constructed with a hole in the bot- 
tom of the dam, which allows bank stream flow 
water to flow away gradually until the entire 
water has run out. No control gates whatever 
are used. These dams, which have never been 
50 percent full, have given the Miami Valley 
100 percent flood control ever since they were 
built. These dams are flood control for the 
Miami Valley alone. The Valley has no na- 
tional flood control. 

The United States Army Engineers claim that 
in 1933 there would have been 5 feet less water 
in Cincinnati if the Miami dams had not been 
built, because they were retarding all but bank 
streams full of water. All of the water in the 
Miami Valley would have run out into the 
Ohio and into the Mississippi Rivers before 
the Scioto River water reached Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Arthur Morgan Engineering Company 
prepared the plans and constructed the Miami 
Valley project. In 1930 the Muskingum Valley 
people authorized the Arthur Morgan Engi- 
neering Company to prepare the plans for the 
Miskingum Valley flood control. Their plans 
ran to about 50 million dollars; the Muskingum 
Valley people decided they could not spend 
50 million dollars for flood control, and, for 
this reason, they dropped the plan. 

In 1933 the President asked the different 


communities what could be done to employ 
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labor. Having these plans, the Muskingum 
people employed Arthur Morgan to make an 
application to P.W.A. for money for the Musk- 
ingum Valley project. I appeared with a num- 
ber of others before P.W.A. 

The first thing asked the P.W.A. was, “You 
agree to give 70-30 for the benefit of labor?” 
They said, “Yes, we will.” Then the engineers 
for the Muskingum people stated that 1,240,000 
acre-feet of water could be kept out of the Ohio 
River for national flood control by the plans 
made for the Muskingum Valley. The reser- 
voirs for the Muskingum Valley were designed 
with flood gates so they could hold all the 
water back until the danger ceased to the ter- 
ritory below the dams. Consequently, they 
could hold 1,250,000 acre-feet of water out of 
the Ohio River for the benefit of national flood 
control. 

Eventually, after a number of conferences 
with the P.W.A., the P.W.A. agreed to build 
the reservoir for the Muskingum Valley at a 
cost of $22,590,000 if the valley people would 
buy the land, estimated at 8 million dollars, 
and change the highways, at an estimated cost 
of 4 million dollars. That is a different plan 
than under the Copeland Act. Under the Cope- 
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land bill, the local interests are to acquire all 
lands, easements, and highways and in addition 
to take care of all changes in utilities and 
damages. 

The 16 judges of the Muskingum Valley said 
12 million dollars was more than the Muskin- 
gum Valley could pay. The judges said they 
would not approve an assessment against the 
Valley of 12 million dollars, but would ap- 
prove an assessment of 6 million dollars. That 
left 2 million dollars to buy the land and 4 
million dollars for the change of the highways. 

Governor White was asked to send a special 
message to the legislature asking them to ap- 
propriate 2 million dollars to help buy the 
lands and to pass an enabling act authorizing 
the highway department to change the high- 
ways. The project was about 85 percent com- 
plete in July 1937. There are 14 reservoirs 
in the Muskingum Valley; 5 of them are in 
operation now and all will be in operation by 
December. 


President Korstian: Gentlemen, there are no 
further announcements to make, so I declare 
the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Society 


of American Foresters adjourned sine die. 


BRE 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Be It Resolved: That the Society of American Foresters express its deep appre- 
ciation of the generous and effective cooperation of Ohio State University, the Con- 


vention Bureau of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, the Deshler-Wallick Hotel 


> 


and the press of Columbus in furnishing services and facilities which have con- 
tributed so much to make this thirty-eighth annual meeting one of the most success- 


ful meetings ever held by the Society. 


MEETING OF THE DIVISION OF FOREST EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON AND EvENING, DECEMBER 14, 1938 


Chairman: D. M. MatrHews 


chairman, Professor Donald M. Matthews, 

at 2:30 p.m. In his opening remarks, 
Professor Matthews pointed out that the orig- 
inal idea of the Division of Education was to 
offer an opportunity to members of the Society 
on the staffs of the various forest schools of the 
country to meet and discuss education prob- 
lems in the field of forestry. The Division 
cannot in any sense be considered an adminis- 
trative branch of the Society, but could act in 
an advisory capacity to committees of the So- 
ciety which had to deal with educational mat- 
fers, if requested to do so. It was therefore 
quite possible that as a result of the discussion 
of subjects on the agenda of the meetings of 
the Division, it might be desirable for the Di- 
vision to pass resolutions or recommendations 
with regard to educational matters, which would 
serve as a guide to the various institutions rep- 
resented by membership in the Division in deal- 
ing with educational problems, and, if neces- 
sary, to appoint committees to assist the So- 
ciety itself in taking action on educational mat- 
fers. The chairman then read a paper from 
Professor Myron E. Krueger of the University 
of California on the subject, and then called 
upon Professor H. H. Chapman to discuss the 
first item on the agenda, namely: the impor- 
ance of accrediting curricula, with special ref- 
srence to future licensing of foresters. 

In opening the discussion of this subject, 
Professor Chapman pointed out that he was 
speaking as chairman of the committee of the 
Society on the accrediting of forest school cur- 
‘icula. He pointed out that thus far his com- 
nittee had acted only on schools as institutions 
ind had not as yet dealt with curricula directly, 
though this duty was imposed upon the com- 
nittee in the constitution and its by-laws. The 
bjectives of the Society in this field would 
ecessarily be that of setting up qualifying 
tandards for professional schools in order to 
pprove of the curricula given on the basis of 
he competence of the instruction as fitting men 
0 practice the profession, and would be given 
ffect through the provisions set up for eligi- 
ility of candidates for Junior membership in 


lk meeting was called to order by the 


the Society. It was felt that no one should 
enter the Society who had not the equivalent of 
an adequate forest school training, inasmuch as 
education was the whole basis of the profes- 
sion. However, due to the broad field within 
which professional foresters find occupation and 
with the tendency to provide special training 
for particular branches of that field, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to know what does 
and what does not constitute a minimum of 
adequate training for the field of professional 
forestry. Moreover, this field is at present 
being invaded by nonqualified men along sev- 
eral lines, which is a matter to which the So- 
ciety must give very serious consideration. A 
similar problem arose many years ago in the 
field of engineering and has been met by the 
engineering profession first through the ac- 
crediting of engineering curricula, and second- 
ly through the licensing of engineers. It seems 
inevitable that foresters will have to take simi- 
lar action. Therefore, certain definite problems 
arise, among them: (1) can a man get the spe- 
cial training which may be required for specific 
branch of forest work in a four-year cur- 
riculum; (2) if not, should the minimum pro- 
fessional training rest upon a period of five 
rather than four years; (3) should all men 
working in specialized fields of forestry have 
the same broad basis of technical training? 
These are only a few of the questions that will 
have to be dealt with in the accrediting of the 
curricula. Many foresters feel that a soundly 
trained professional forester can take up a spe- 
cialty within the field of the profession and 
adequately handle the problems that arise in 
that field, whereas a man specially trained to 
deal with specific problems who lacked a basic 
forest training would not be equally successful. 
It is therefore necessary to consider the possi- 
bility of accrediting curricula as a whole on the 
basis of whether they do or do not provide the 
broad base of training in forestry which should 
be the criterion of whether a man is adequately 
trained in the professional field, regardless of 
what specific branch of work he may be par- 
ticularly qualified to undertake. 
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Professor Chapman also pointed out that the 
matter of licensing of foresters was a subject 
which would inevitably have to be given serious 
consideration by the Society in the not distant 
future. He felt that any action which might 
finally be taken in this direction would neces- 
sarily be intimately connected with such action 
that might be taken in the accrediting of cur- 
ricula, and concluded with the statement that 
he hoped that the Division of Education would 
express its opinion on these important matters 
in some définite way. 

In the discussion which followed Professor 
Chapman’s statement the sense of the Division 
appeared to be that a broad basic curriculum, 
adequate to the training of the professional for- 
ester, should be recognized, but that such a 
curriculum should not be so rigid as to pre- 
clude the possibility of a man being adequately 
prepared for a specific field. 

At this point, the chairman called upon Pro- 
fessor Sammi of Syracuse University to com- 
ment upon the problems involved in the licens- 
ing of professional foresters. Professor Sammi 
in his remarks pointed out that this matter of 
licensing of any professional man was not as 
simple as it might seem. As a result of his 
exposition of the problems involved, consider- 
able further discussion of the matter of licens- 
ing followed. It was finally moved by Profes- 
sor Hawley and seconded by Dean Dana that 
it was the sense of the Division that there 
should be eventually provision set up for the 
licensing of foresters. This motion was car- 
ried by a vote of 25 for to one against. Pro- 
fessor Hosmer dissented, expressing the opin- 
ion that considerable further study of this sub- 
ject should be undertaken by the Division be- 
fore it went on record as favoring the licensing 
of professional foresters. 

The chairman then called upon Professor 
Shirley Allen to discuss the question of the 
recreational use of forest lands as a subject for 
inclusion. in professional forestry curricula. 
Professor Allen pointed out that the Forest 


Service does not at present recognize recrea- 


tion as a specific job for a single individual, 
but that any administrative forest officer might 
be called upon to deal with recreational prob- 
lems. He pointed out that there were three 
possibilities in training men to handle recrea- 
tional problems: (1) a separate and specialized 
curriculum; (2) a single rather intensive course 
dealing with recreational forest problems; and 
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(3) the inclusion in all courses, where it is 


possible to touch upon the subject, of the dis-_ 
cussion of recreational problems as they fit into — 


the field of the course being given. It was his 


opinion that the time was not yet ripe for the | 
special curriculum, and that probably a single | 
intensive course on recreation supplemented by — 


adequate recognition of recreational problems 
in other appropriate forest courses would meet 
the situation for the present at least. 


Professor Allen’s remarks again opened up | 


the subject of specialized’ curricula as against a 
broad, fundamental basic training for all for- 
esters. The discussion which followed devel- 
oped the fact that this whole subject merited 
special consideration for which time was not 
available at this meeting. The chairman then 
suggested that when the meeting reconvened in 
the evening, it would be in order for the Divi- 
sion to take any action with regard to further 
investigation of this matter, which seemed de- 
sirable. (At the evening meeting a motion was 
made by Professor Henry Schmitz to the effect 
that the chairman of the Division be author- 
ized to appoint a committee to assist Profes- 
sor Chapman’s committee on the accrediting of 
curricula in such action as it may desire to take 
in dealing with this whole matter.) 


The third item on the agenda, namely, the 
character of training which should be offered 
to men who wish to prepare themselves for 
placement in industry, was not brought up for 
discussion due to the fact that Professor Eman- 
uel Fritz, who had agreed to open the discus- 
sion of this subject, was not present at the 
meeting. (At the evening meeting the chair- 
man was authorized to appoint a committee to 
investigate this subject and report at the next 
meeting of the Division.) 


The chairman then called upon Professor 
G. D. Marckworth to discuss the subject of why 
men enter the profession of forestry. Professor 
Marckworth presented some interesting statistics 
gleaned from questionnaires he had presented 
to freshmen of two classes entering the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Considerable interesting 
discussion followed upon the presentation of 
ihis paper. Dean Spring spoke briefly upon 
aptitude tests being conducted at Syracuse and 
requested the cooperation of members of the 
Division in these tests. He stated that he 
would later communicate with various  indi- 
viduals directly. 


WHAT IS FORESTRY EDUCATION? 


By MYRON KRUEGER 
University of California 


ROM many sources there has arisen criti- 

cism of the professional training provided 

for the prospective forester. From the 
university the criticism is that the training must 
be strengthened through greater insistence on 
fundamental subject matter. From the em- 
ployer and graduate the criticism is that the 
training offered does not fit the job which the 
average forester is called upon to perform fol- 
lowing graduation. Out of all this welter of 
conflicting criticism one sometimes wonders 
whether there is such a thing as a clear-cut 
profession of forestry and, therefore, whether 
we are not attempting the impossible when we 
attempt to turn out men trained for such a 
profession. Certainly, it seems worthwhile to 
direct our thoughts to the facts confronting 
forestry education. 

In order to give proper consideration to the 
subject of forestry education, it is essential that 
we first clearly set forth the objective of for- 
estry teaching. To my mind, forestry teaching 
is missing its mark if, decade by decade, prog- 
ress is not being made in the condition of the 
forests of the nation. What do we mean by 
the term, “‘forest?” To me a “forest” is a com: 
munity of trees. To many this may seem al- 
together too narrow a definition, but it is only 
by such a definition that we can differentiate 
our profession from any other plant science. 
With such an assumption or premise then, we 
must conclude that the objective of forestry 
teaching is essentially improvement in the sil- 
vicultural health of our forests. Naturally, sil- 
viculture with its basic botany, chemistry, and 
soils, must therefore occupy an important part 
in professional training. 

It is quite true that it becomes quite ques- 
tionable whether there is a profession for which 
we must train when we look at some of the 
things that forestry graduates are called upon 
to do. Certainly, foresters in the United States 
have been charged with tasks other than those 
connected with the silvicultural health of tree 
communities. Many persons, including for- 
esters, have seen clearly that the growing of 
timber crops can continue only so long as tim- 
ter is used widely and, therefore, have directed 
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their attentions toward scientific studies of for- 
est products or toward sales promotion of such 
products. As important as these are to the life 
of the forestry profession, we can hardly jus- 
tify specific training for such work as profes- 
sional forestry training, because the person em- 
ployed in these fields is no more a forester than 
the specialist in human physiology or anatomy, 
or the salesman of pharmaceuticals is a phys- 
ician. It can help the profession immensely if 
persons occupying such positions are foresters, 
but the stamp of professional excellence must 
be placed upon some basis other than the work 
at which they happen to be engaged. Probably 
an even greater amount of dissatisfaction with 
forestry training is found among employees of 
the U. S. Forest Service and other governmental 
agencies. Because the Forest Service happens 
to have been charged with the management of 
large areas of nonagricultural land, only a part 
of which is suited to growing tree crops, it is 
likewise logical that the public should look to 
foresters to solve such problems of nonagricul- 
tural land management as erosion, control of 
precipitation run-off, range management, recrea- 
tional management, and wildlife management. 
Again, as desirable as it is that foresters should 
interest themselves in these fields, we can 
hardly justify training specifically for these 
fields as constituting of itself professional for- 
estry training. 

Why is it so desirable that foresters should 
be employed in these allied lines? Let us exam- 
ine a few possibilities. But first of all, let us 
remember our original concept of a forest as 
a community of trees and a forester as the 
person charged with the silvicultural health of 
this community. We must admit that, at the 
present time in the United States, there are very 
few opportunities available for a forester to do 
a very intensive job of forest management. But 
the transition from forests as nature gave them 
to us to forests as the forester would like to see 
them, is very important to the future of Ameri- 
can forestry. Therefore, the more foresters 
there are occupying key positions in the lumber 
industry, for instance, the easier is it going to 
be to get forestry established on a sound basis. 
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Likewise in governmental work with the public 
demanding multiple use of timber areas, it is 
important that in the development of multiple 
use plans the timber resources shall be in sym- 
pathetic hands. 

Apparently then, we must accept the fact 
that foresters are going to be called upon to do 
many things somewhat remote from silviculture. 
Because, for the good of forestry, we wish to 
see them occupying such positions as have been 
described, it is important that those of us who 
are charged with their training should not leave 
them totally unprepared for the work they may 
be called upon to perform. 

Here then is the problem. On the one hand 
we have a body of forestry subject matter 
which is definite enough to be differentiated 
from other subject matter. It is this forestry 
subject matter which constitutes our right to 
professional status. On the other hand we have 
our forestry graduates being called upon to 
perform all sorts of duties for which perhaps 
we have given them no training whatsoever. 
Is it desirable to give them this training in a 
forestry curriculum? If we do so, must we 
sacrifice professional training? An answer to 
the second question largely determines the an- 
swer to the first. 

Because forestry cuts across three fields of 
knowledge: biology, economics, and engineer- 
ing, it is my belief that we have been inclined 
to overstress the complexity of our profession 
and this has resulted in the setting up of an 
unduly large number of technical forestry 
courses at least as gauged by our present needs. 
With sound preparation in the underlying 
fields, the forestry courses become necessary 
only to translate fundamental knowledge of 
chemistry, botany, mathematics, etc., into such 
forestry knowledge as silviculture, ecology, and 
mensuration. From my limited experience in 
teaching, I would hazard the opnion that in a 
four-year curriculum not over seventy percent 
of the unit requirements need be devoted to gen- 
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eral university, basic science, and forestry 
courses. It is not maintained that such a prep- 
aration would be equivalent to the professional 
training of a European forester. But the stu- 
dent would have considerably better than a 
mere appreciation of professional objectives. 
He would have certainly a sound enough train- 
ing to perform any of the professional duties 
required under conditions now applying in. the 
United States. This leaves the prospective for- | 
ester thirty percent of his course work which 
may be devoted to preparation for the work 
which he may be called upon to perform follow- 
ing graduation, with the exceedingly large pro- 
viso, however, that he knows what he is going 
to be doing at that time. The man going into 
the lumber industry could secure additional 
training in engineering or economics. The 
prospective wildlife manager would have ample 
opportunity to secure a rather sound grounding 
in zoology. It isn’t clear to me what sort of 
preparation the recreational manager needs but 
whatever it is, there should be adequate time 
for it. And incidentally those who feel that, 
after all, the soundest preparation for any job 
is thorough grounding in the basic sciences 
rather than a hodgepodge of courses as prepara- 
tion for what the person thinks he may be do- 
ing following graduation, will have the oppor- 
tunity to follow such preparation quite ade- 
quately. 

To sum up this matter of forestry education 
for American conditions as I see it. Forestry 
graduates are called upon to do many things 
for which we are not specifically preparing 
them. Forestry professional training need not 
take up an unduly large amount of the curric- 
ulum. Therefore, if there is real need for 
specialized training, this training can be ob- 
tained without sacrificing unduly training of 
such a nature as gives us professional status 
and which enables us to have some common 
ground upon which we may continue to meet 
as a professional society. 


WHY MEN ENTER THE PROFESSION OF FORESTRY 


By GORDON D. MARCKWORTH anp P. L. BUTTRICK 
University of Georgia 


N order better to understand the objectives 
| and background of the students entering our 

school of forestry, the faculty desired to 
know why they wanted to become foresters and 
how they became interested in the profession. 
Also, in view of the industrial development in 
the South, we were particularly anxious to 
know how many of the students were planning 
to go into the various forest products industries. 

As a first step, members of the entering 
classes of September 1937 and 1938 were 
handed a questionnaire to fill out at the first 
meeting of the class, inquiring as to their 
reasons for choosing forestry. The responses 
received proved very illuminating as well as 
useful and were found to group themselves into 
rather definite categories. The reasons given 
were in general more specific than those found 
by Graves and Guise in their study of forest 
education which was conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Society of American Foresters and 
the Carnegie Corporation.! 

The entering class both years consisted of 
men predominantly from Georgia and the South- 
east, with a considerable number from other 
southern states and a significant minority from 
northern states. Their backgrounds were large- 
ly rural and small-town. A few of them had 
transferred from other colleges, but most were 
freshmen. In neither year was there any ob- 
servable difference in the types of responses 
received from the transfer students and the 
freshmen, hence no attempt was made to sepa- 
rate them in the tabulation. Each year the 
class was divided into two sections by the uni- 
versity on the basis of placement tests. Sepa- 
rate tabulations were made for each section, 
but in both years there seemed to be so little 
difference in the type of responses that the re- 
sults were combined. 

The questionnaire itself consisted of only two 
questions: (1) “Why do you want to be a for- 
ester?” and (2) “How did you become inter- 
ested in forestry?” As stated before, the re- 
sponses to these questions fell into quite definite 
groups which may be classified as follows for 


= Graves, H. S. and C. H. Guise. Forest education. 
Yale Uniy. Press, New Haven. pp. 298-301. 1932. 
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question 1: (a) love of out-of-doors, (b) good 
opportunities, (c) believes need of forestry and 
other forms of conservation necessary, and de- 
sires to participate in it (this implies a social 
conviction of a public service outlook, and has 
been so called in later discussion), (d) believes 
course in forestry is best college course in 
preparation for work in lumber and other for- 
est products industries, (e) life of a forester is 
healthy, (f) believes pre-college background 
especially fitted him to take up forestry, and 
(g) a number of miscellaneous reasons which 
are not classifiable into standard categories. 

Of the six standard reasons, most of the stu- 
dents gave only one or two, and the largest 
number given was four. 

From Table 1 it is apparent that more than 
one-third of the students entering forestry gave 
as one of their reasons a love of the outdoors, 
and over 3 percent desired to enter it because 
it was a healthy life. In other words, over 40 
percent were influenced by the fact that, in their 
minds at least, forestry is an outdoor profession. 

Twenty-four percent were influenced by the 
fact that good opportunities, usually financial, 
prevailed in the profession. As most of the 
students came from low or modest income 
groups, the salary of a Junior Forester loomed 
large in their minds. Only about 6 percent 
stated that they were taking the course in order 
to enter forest products work of some kind. A 
number slightly greater than those preparing 
for the forest industries gave as their reason a 
desire to have a part in the development of our 
forest resources. This does not imply that 
only that many are looking for public jobs. 


Taste 1.—Wuy Dp You Take Forestry? 


Percentage of total reasons given 


Weighted 

Reason 1937 1938 average 
Love of outdoors 39.5 33.5 Silees 
Good opportunities —... Ppayey  AASYS) 24.3 
Public service outlook. 8.3 8.2 8.3 
Prepare for forest industries 6.3 Ball 5.8 
Good background _..__ 0.7 8.2 3.8 
Wealthy dite == 3.0 3.1 3.3 
Miscellaneous 18.1 16.4 17.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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In all of the foregoing the 1937 and 1938 
results were very close, however there was con- 
siderable difference in the number giving as 
their reason the belief that they had a good 
background. In 1937, 0.7 percent and in 1938 
8.2 percent gave this as their reason. There 
are probably a number of reasons for this. 
The 1937 enrollment was still influenced by 
“boom” forestry conditions, and the group en- 
tering in that year does not appear to be as 
outstanding as that entering in 1938. Inci- 
dentally, a large number of the 1937 class have 
transferred to-other courses in the university. 


The miscellaneous reasons were of course 
quite varied. Frequently the answer given was 
“T have always been interested in forestry.” or 
“It interests me more than anything else.” 
general impression from such answers is 
the student either picked forestry because of a 
lack of interest in anything else, or because he 
thought it would be easy. 

The answers to question 2, like those to the 
first, fell into quite definite groups. They may 
be classified as follows: (a) through outdoor 
interests, (b) through contact with foresters, 
(c) through contact with others, (d) through 
high school studies, Boy Scouts, 4-H Club activ- 
ities, and the like, (e) through work in the 
woods, (f{) through reading, (g) through mem- 
bership in the C.C.C., (h) through lack of other 


interests, and (i) through miscellaneous ways. 


Over 20 percent of the students gave their 
interest in outdoors as one of the ways in which 
they became interested in forestry, which ties in 
closely with the strong outdoor appeal of the 
profession as shown in Table 1. A little more 
than 9 percent became interested in it through 


Taste 2.—How Dip You Become INTERESTED 
IN Forestry? 


Percentage of total reasons given 


Weighted 

Reason 1937 1938 average 
Outdoor interests... Hay) — Meet el, 
Contact with foresters ___ 22.0 Oke IAP? 
High school, Boy Scouts, ete. 9.5 19.3 127 
Work in the woods... 10.3 8.1 9:5. 
INCH yay eee ee 8.7 6.5 8.0 
Contact with others. ARE TM 6.9 
Membership ineG. ©. Gann An7 1.8 Be 
Lack of other interests 3.9 ono Sell 
Miscellaneos sss sear nen] 1A OMMET LO 11.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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work in the woods, which also shows an outdoor 
interest. 

Over 20 percent were influenced by contact 
with foresters, which indicates that foresters 
think well enough of their profession to recom- 
mend it to others. 

Contacts with others also played an important 
part in influencing prospective students. This 
answer should probably be considered along 
with the group influenced by high school, Boy 
Scout, and 4-H Club activities. Frequently the 
contact was made with the high school teacher, 
scout master, or club leader. Of these the per- 
centage was considerably greater in 1938 than 
in 1937. This may be due to the fact that the 
teachers and others have become more interested 
in forestry, or it may be due to the fact that 
elementary forestry and conservation courses 
are becoming a part of these various institu- 
tions, or it might mean that the reason is not 
significant. As might be expected, the influence 
of membership in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps has fallen off. The present C.C.C. en- 
rollees are usually neither interested in nor 
prepared to attend college. 

Apparently some students do read, for 8 per- 
cent were influenced in part at least, in entering 
the profession because of their reading. The 
combined tally of lack of other interests and 
miscellaneous reasons given in Table 2 checks 
rather closely with the miscellaneous reasons 
given in Table 1. 

The foregoing are the results obtained from 
one school in one section of the country, how- 
ever they are so consistant for the two years 
that it is thought that they may be fairly repre- 
sentative of conditions in other sections of the 
country, particularly as sixteen states are repre- 
sented. If, as we think, these figures are indica- 
tive of other sections of the country, it means 
that roughly 40 percent have been influenced 
in entering the profession because of an outdoor 
interest. The outdoor interest indicated by the 
answers was primarily one in hunting and fish- 
ing. It is true that a forester should be an out- 
door man, however one wonders if that is 
enough for choosing a career. In most cases it 
might be termed a sentimental interest and in 
no ‘way connected with an interest in the social, 
economic, and scientific problems with which 
foresters must cope. 

In view of the recent industrial developments, 
particularly in the South, it was expected that 
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more than 6 percent of the students would be 
interested in entering the industrial field. The 
small percentage may be due to the fact that 
the various forest industries are not interested 
in sending men to forestry schools, or it may 
indicate that we are not giving the type of 
course attractive to such students. 

The significance of the percentage of those 
who gave no definite reason for entering for- 
estry cannot be commented on without knowl- 
edge of similar percentages entering other pro- 
fessions. 

In studying the results of these two years’ 
questionnaires, we have repeatedly wondered 
whether forestry is attracting the type of student 
it should. Forestry requires considerable abil- 
ity along executive and scientific lines. Intel- 
lectual leadership in it requires among other 
things, the ability to do social and economic 
thinking. The question is: are we getting stu- 
dents of this type? In the study made by 
Graves and Guise” it was found on the basis of 
intelligence tests that the forestry students were 
below the median in all but two out of eleven 
institutions. 

It is our feeling that in the past many for- 
esters entered the profession because they had a 
desire to be of public service, however in the 
present study only 8 percent entered for that 
reason. In order to confirm or disprove our 
thought, contacts were made with some of the 
older foresters by correspondence and in person, 
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asking them why they had entered forestry and 
what influenced their contemporaries in so do- 
ing. These men all stated that among the older 
groups most of them did have this public serv- 
ice idea as one of their reasons. Such foresters 
as Pinchot, Fernow, and others inspired young 
meén to enter forestry, and also inspire in them 
the desire to do something about the conditions 
as they saw them. Today with forestry an estab- 
lished fact, that incentive would naturally not be 
as strong. We realize of course that freshmen 
just entering college are unable to examine ques- 
tions except as they relate to themselves, and they 
may at that age be blind to the absorbing fields 
of endeavor in scientific research in forestry, 
or in its broader social and economic implica- 
tions. It is of course not beyond the possibil- 
ities that they may be awakened to these things 
before graduating. Therefore, we hope in some 
way to test these students just before they 
graduate to determine to what extent their view 
points have broadened. 

In view of the fundamental importance of 
this whole matter we are proposing that the 
different forest schools undertake a study sim- 
ilar to ours and we would like to suggest to the 
Division of Education that a committee be ap- 
pointed to assemble the results of these studies 
with the view of determining whether we are 
getting the type of student we should, and if 
not, to see what can be done to encourage a 
more desirable type to enter forestry. 


LICENSING OF FORESTERS 


By JOHN SAMMI 
New York State College of Forestry 


foresters it is desirable to divide the topic 

into three parts: licensing in general, li- 
censing of foresters, and licensing of foresters 
as proposed for New York State. The first 
question we might ask in regard to this topic is, 
“What is licensing?” Jensen, in his book on 
Government Finance defines this as follows: 
“Licensing is the administrative lifting of a 
legislative prohibition in which the basic idea 
is not to prohibit, but to regulate.” This same 
thought is presented in a slightly different 


[: considering the subject of the licensing of 


?Graves, H. S. and C. H. Guise. Forest education. 
Yale Univ. Préss; New Haven. pp. 303-306. 1932. 


form by Wyand in his Economics of Consump- 
tion, in which book he states, “The state does 
not prohibit the acts involved; it agrees to per- 
mit them under certain conditions.” Jensen 
throws further light on this subject in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Licenses are required on the occasion of 
eranting permission to engage in some business, 
profession, or activity, which in the public in- 
terest has been created a privilege. Payment of 
the license charge plus other elements of com- 
pliance required, lifts the general prohibition. 
As in the case of fees, it is disputed whether 
payments in excess of the regulatory services 
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retain their character of license payments or 
take on the character of taxes.” 

The second question which might very logi- 
cally be asked is, “By what agencies are licenses 
granted?” The first of these agencies in order 
of importance is the federal government. Sec- 
ond only to the federal government are the 
states, counties, and municipalities. Licenses 
granted under these jurisdictions are those for 
physicians, lawyers, peddlers, and others. The 
third agency that has the right to grant licenses 
is the private individual or corporation. Exam- 
ples of these are licenses to salesmen or sales 
agencies or to various representatives of a con- 
cern. 

The third question which presents itself has 
to do with the justification of licensing. I refer 
once more to Jensen: 

“Justification—From the standpoint of gen- 
eral welfare the justification for the license lies 
in the probable tendency of a profession, occu- 
pation, or business, to degenerate into a nui- 
sance, or in its traditional connection with 
fraud or immorality. Stated positively, the 
regulation which uses the license is intended to 
assure continuous, available, competent, and 
reliable service. In all civilized countries medi- 
cal and legal practitioners are licensed. These 
professions render vital or fiduciary services, 
which may be required by anyone at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The assurance of competent 
practitioners guards against victimization by 
quacks and charlatans. Licensing applies often 
to architects, accountants, engineers, pharma- 
cists, teachers, nurses, and to practitioners as- 
piring to professional standing (or perhaps to 
a monopoly position), such as realtors and 
social workers. The pressure for licensing may 
come from within; but in case of dealers in 
securities and perhaps insurance agents it is 
likely to come from without. Licensing extends 
to barbers, chauffeurs, plumbers, and_ elec- 
tricians; to business enterprises such as munic- 
ipal utilities, exploiters of natural resources, 
banks, insurance companies, pawn shops, pool 
halls, liquor establishments, and prostitution.” 

It may be noted in analyzing the above para- 
graph that, in the case of doctors and lawyers, 
the need for the services is urgent and time 
cannot be spent to investigate the competence of 
the practitioner. In the case of architects and 
some of the others, the place of business is 
more or less stationary, at least more so than 
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in the case of the practicing forester. Jensen, 
in another portion of his treatise, also states 
that licensing may be abandoned in the case of 
public ownership and operation. 

Walker, in his text on Public Administration, 
indicates that licensing when carried to its 
logical conclusion would necessitate the licens- 
ing of practically all of the trades, such as 
bricklayers, carpenters, garbage collectors, and 
the like. With respect to translating legislation 
for the purpose of licensing, into law, it would 
seem that very little difftulty would be encoun- 
tered because there is such a marked tendency 
toward the imposition of hidden taxes. If an 
act proposing the licensing of foresters were 
presented to a state legislature for enactment 
into law, few people would be very much op- 
posed to such a plan inasmuch as the fees de- 
rived from licensing would add to the state 
income, the thought being that if the state in- 
come is enlarged from this particular source, 
which affects a comparatively small number of 
people, the taxes on the remaining portion of 
the population might very possibly be de- 
creased. I think it will be admitted that once 
written into the law, it would be very difficult 
to change the provisions of such an act or 
change the fees which might be charged. Fur- 
thermore, these fees could develop into a heavy 
tax. 

We may pause a moment at this point and 
try to differentiate between licensing and taxa- 
tion. The usual means of separating these two 
sources of income is on the basis of the pur- 
pose. When the object is to produce income, 
it is usually classed as a tax. For example, 
the present auto license fee. When, how- 
ever, the object is regulation, the payment 
is classed as a license. This distinction is not 
at all clear, because as in the case of the auto- 
mobile license fee, it is quite clear that the 
original auto fees were primarily for the pur- 
pose of regulation and not for income. How- 
ever, after the number of automobiles increased 
and after they had become practically a neces- 
sity, it was found possible to use this license 
fee as a source of income to the state. The 
payment no longer has the character of a li- 
cense; it is now a tax. Another means of 
differentiating between a tax and a license is 
on the basis of the excess of receipts over the 
value of the privilege. It is difficult to evaluate 
the case value of a privilege and this means of 
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esters is the state. 
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classification has not been particularly popular 


| _ because of this difficulty. 


Summarizing, then, we find (1) that there are 
three agencies which may grant licenses—the 


_ federal government, the state government, and 


the private individual or corporation; (2) it is 
a form of taxation; (3) once enacted, it is hard 


_ to alter; (4) public agencies are often exempt. 


LICENSING AS APPLIED TO FORESTERS 


Through what agency should foresters be li- 
censed? Licensing by the federal government 
would be more desirable than by the state be- 
cause of the uniformity of the regulations. 
However, it would be very difficult to interest 
the federal government in licensing foresters. 
In the first place, it is not necessary for the 
general public welfare; it is not necessarily 
concerned with natural resources; the federal 
government has control of the employment of 


capable foresters for its own use through civil 


service examinations; and the public demand 
for licensing foresters is nil. 

The second agency that might license for- 
It seems that this would be 
least desirable of any of the licensing agencies. 
The reason for this is, that there would be no 
uniformity in the laws of the 48 different states. 
There are advocates of state licensing who dis- 
pute this point. It may be desirable to point 
to the situation which Ellwood Wilson has men- 
tioned in his article in the Forestry News Digest 
of October, which exists in the province of 
Quebec, Canada. In this province foresters are 
licensed and it is practically impossible for 
foresters from other provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada, or for foresters from the United 
States to acquire a license in the Province of 
Quebec. The whole situation seems to be ade- 
quately controlled by Lavalle University of that 
province. The Dominion of Canada is divided 
into 9 provinces. The United States is com- 
posed of 48 states. If a serious situation can 
exist in the Dominion of Canada, in which there 


; are only 9 provinces, it is not difficult to imag- 


ine the situation that would develop in the 
United States with 48 states seeking to keep out 
of practice foresters educated and trained in 


_ other states. 


The third licensing is the individual or cor- 


To us this most probably would 
The 


poration. 
mean the Society of American Foresters. 
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Society would appear to be the most logical 
organization to carry on work of this general 
nature because it is national in extent and holds 
within its own grasp the power to alter or 
modify the requisites for licensing. 

The second point which may be raised is, 
“What is the justification for licensing for- 
esters?” It was a distinct surprise to me to 
find on conversing with some of the ardent 
advocates of licensing that they were unable to 
cite more than three cases in which so-called 
“unqualified” persons have attempted to pass 
as qualified foresters, and even in these three 
eases I have been unable to secure the name or 
location of the particular parties. 

Certain arguments have been presented as 
advantages for licensing foresters by Reginald 
Titus, who is serving on the committee of li- 
censing of the New York Section. Mr. Titus 
states that: 

l. “Licensing would prevent classification 
as foresters of men who are not technically 
trained in forestry.” 

2. “Licensing would tend to raise the stand- 
ing of the profession of forestry in the opinion 
of the public.” 

3. “Licensing would help standardize for- 
estry education and training.” 

4. “Licensing would help place forestry on 
a par with the other professions, such as medi- 
cine, law, and engineering.” 

I will now discuss these advantages briefly. 
The validity of the first advantage depends en- 
tirely upon the definition which will be accepted 
for the proposed legislation. It seems unfair to 
disqualify from practicing some of the excellent 
scalers and cruisers who have not had any 
technical training but who perform their work 
with a higher degree of skill and accuracy than 
do many who are technically trained. With 
respect to the second advantage, I doubt very 
much if the act of licensing in itself raises the 
standing of a profession. It seems more logical 
to believe that the standing of a profession is 
raised by the accomplishments and services of 
its members. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that very few people consider the profes- 
sion of prostitution as being of a particularly 
higher class because it is licensed. The third 
advantage as listed above appears to be sound. 
That licensing would help place forestry on a 
par with other professions such as medicine, 
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law, and engineering is not necessarily true. 
That it would help place it on a par with all of 
the other licensed professions is the whole 
statement of the fact. 

Mr. Titus points out certain disadvantages 
of licensing as follows: 

1. “It would be extremely difficult to define 
the field of activity within which only licensed 
foresters might operate.” 

2. “There is no public demand for licensing 
of foresters.” 

3. “Licensing is not required to protect the 
life or safety of persons employing foresters.” 

4. “Licensing would add needless expense 
to the training and education of foresters.” 

5. “Licensing probably would not apply to 
foresters in federal and state government em- 
ploy, and these comprise the largest class of 
professional foresters.” 

To these disadvantages listed by Mr. Titus 
may be added the following: 

1. That the cost to the forester of the fee 
demanded in each of the various states in which 
he might work would be a decided financial 
handicap. 

2. If there is any reason to believe that un- 
qualified people are trying to obtain recog- 
nition as foresters, there must be some advan- 
tage to being considered a qualified forester. It 
is difficult to imagine that this advantage would 
not be taken advantage of in raising the prices 
charged for the services of licensed foresters. 
If this is the case, it will in many cases increase 
the cost of scaling and marking timber to the 
point where the small forest owner will reap 
no profit whatsoever. 


LICENSING OF FoRESTERS IN NEw YORK STATE 


As you may know, the New York Section of 
the Society of American Foresters has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the feasibil- 
ity of licensing foresters. Certain proposed 
legislation on this subject has recently come to 
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my attention. The situation which this would 
create if passed into law would be most unde- 
sirable. State and federal officials under this 
proposed act would not be licensed. Licensing 
would be controlled by a board of seven li- 
censed foresters, each of whom must have had 
10 years practical experience. This would pre- 
clude the probability of any member of the 
federal government or state conservation depart- 
ment sitting on this board as a member as these 
men would not necessarily be licensed. It 
would further preclude the probability of any 
professor of forestry sitting on this board as a 
member as few of them have had ten years of 
“practical” experience. What then remains? It 
would seem that certain commercial interests in 
forestry apparently wish to dominate the situa-_ 
tion to such an extent that they plan to fill the 
board and thereby without check prevent the 
licensing of any person as a professional for- 
ester whom they may desire. The legislation 
further provides that no county or municipality 
may put its forests under management without 
the use of the services of a licensed forester. 
These provisions lead me to believe that what 
is contemplated in this legislation is nothing 
less than an oligopoli! 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. There is no public demand for licensing 
foresters. 

2. Advocates of licensing of foresters have 
been unable to show a significant number of 
cases which should cause concern to the exist- 
ing “profession.” 

3. Licensing would help to standardize for- 


‘estry education and training. 


4. Licensing of foresters should not be en- 
trusted to the individual states. 

5. Licensing of foresters, if found desirable, 
should be done under the jurisdiction of the 
federal government or of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 


STATISTICS FROM SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY FOR 1938: 
DEGREES GRANTED AND ENROLLMENTS 


By CEDRIC H. GUISE 


Cornell University 


HE practice of assembling from all 
q | schools of forestry in the United States 
! annual statistics of degrees granted and 
current enrollments was started in 1933. Com- 
parable data for the years 1900 to 1931 were 
collected during the progress of the Forest Edu- 
cation Inquiry, and published in 1932. The 
report issued in the JourRNAL OF ForREsTRY in 
February 1934, presented the statistics for the 
years 1932 and 1933. Following the report for 
these two years, annual statements have been 
issued. Each report now prepared covers the 
statistics for a single calendar year, and shows 
(1) the numbers of degrees granted during the 
year for the completion of studies at schools of 
professional forestry, (2) the current statistics 
of enrollments, (3) summarized data of degrees 
and enrollments for the years 1900 to the pres- 
ent, and (4) current trends. 


For detailed analyses and comparisons, the 
references cited in the footnote should be con- 
sulted.? 


In the present article there is shown for each 
forest school in the United States the numbers 
of degrees granted for the calendar year 1938, 
and the enrollments for the first term of the 
academic year 1938-39. 


In addition for purposes of comparison and 
analysis, the annual statistics for all schools for 
the period 1900 to 1938 are also tabulated. 
Current trends in enrollments by classes are 
given for the period 1929 to 1938. 


1Graves, H. S. and C. H. Guise. Forest education. 
Yale Univ. Press, New Haven. 1932. 

Guise, C. H. Degrees granted, enrollments and re- 
cent developments at the forest schools in the United 
States. 1931-1933. Jour. Forestry 32:337-343. 1934. 

—_———. Forest school statistics for 1934: De- 
grees granted and enrollments. Jour. Forestry 33:402- 
405. 1935. 

—__. Forest school statistics for 1935: De- 
grees granted and enrollments. Jour. Forestry 34:114- 
120. 1936. 

—__._ Forest school statistics for 1936: De- 
grees granted and enrollments. Jour. Forestry 35:77- 
aps IRE 

—__—_._ Forest school statistics for 1937: De- 
grees granted and enrollments. Jour. Forestry 36 :12- 


18. 1938. 
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DEGREES GRANTED 


The numbers of degrees granted for the com- 
pletion of studies at each of the schools of for- 
estry in 1938 are shown in Table 1. Not in- 
cluded in this table are 26 undergraduate de- 
grees conferred in December 1937, but reported 
in the questionnaire for 1938. Degrees con- 
ferred in December 1937 were reported as fol- 
lows: California 7, Iowa 2, Michigan State 2, 
Minnesota 12, and Washington 3. These 26 de- 
grees are however included in the total number 
listed for 1937 in Table 2. In the report pub- 
lished last year, 777 undergraduate degrees 
were noted for 1937; this number in the cur- 
rent report has been changed to 803. 


The total number of undergraduate degrees 
granted in 1938 was 969; the number of Mas- 
ter’s degrees, 93, and the number of Doctor’s 
degrees, 5. 


TABLE 1.—NuUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED FOR COMPLE- 
TION OF STUDIES AT SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1938 


Under- 
graduate Master’s Doctor’s 

Forest school degrees degrees degrees 
1eiG@alitornta see 66 4 
2. Goloradesistate.—_- — 55 
5Connecticute 2. 8 1 = 
APE @h meee pee G 1 1 
5s lek see ee oe 9 we 
Gy Georgia, ese 49 
eo bLarvan( sean t eee S 3) 
Sedan Oh eee AT 2 
Qo wal eset ees 38 5 
LO; Moulsiangewe = Dy 
il, Mame” = Se ee 26 3 
12. Michigan State... 53 : 2 
13. Michigan University — 61 19 1 
(4a Minnesota eee 71 2 1 
15. Montana __ ee Beil 2 
16. New Hampshire... 14 Us 
17. N. Y. State College 

OL HOLES ED erae eee 88 22 ] 
13Northe Caroling: 342} ze 
19) Oregon State. 63 1 
20. Pennsylvania State 84 
ie-Purduet = =e 19 
OO tale we eee 59 
23. Washington State... 24 Ss 
24. Univ. of Washington 50 5 -. 
OS MAY ale pee es = 23 1 

Totals _ 969 93 5 
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In Table 2 are presented for each of the 
years 1900 to 1938 inclusive, the total numbers 
of undergraduate and Master’s degrees reported 
from all schools. Last year the prediction was 
made that for the two years, 1938 and 1939, 
between 1,500 and 2,000 men would be gradu- 
ated. It appears that this number will be closer 
to the higher estimate than the lower. The 
969 undergraduate degrees, by far the largest 
total for any single year, is the result of the 
large enrollments which started four years 
earlier. For purposes of comparisons, the 
arithmetic mean of the numbers of degrees for 
the five years, 1929 to 1934 has been used in 
the author’s previous articles. This number 
was 344. For each of the years following con- 
secutively 1934, the increases over this mean 
have been 79, 158, 459, and 625, which in terms 
of percentages, using 344 as a base, are 23, 46, 
133;,and 181. 

Between 1928 and 1934 the numbers of un- 
dergraduate degrees granted fluctuated to only 
a limited extent, but starting with 1935, the 
actual increase over the number of the preced- 
ing year was 86, and for each of the next three 
years, the successive increases have been 79, 
301, and 156. 

An examination of current enrollments indi- 
cates for 1939 approximately 1,000 degrees, 
and for each of the years immediately follow- 
ing at least 700 to 800 additional. Whether or 
not this situation is one to cause undue con- 
cern, depends on the point of view. Certainly 
the men who wish to study for the profession 
of forestry have every right to do so in accord- 
ance with the prevailing system which provides 
educational opportunities for all. Viewed ob- 
jectively, it would have been desirable, no 
doubt, to have restricted enrollments, but actu- 
ally it is doubtful if the schools were prepared, 
or even in a position to control a situation 
that developed with extraordinary rapidity. 
Placement possibilities do not exist at present 
for the comparatively large numbers of men 
being trained, and many of these men must find 
their work in other fields of endeavor. A grad- 
ual decrease in numbers is certain to take place. 
The exaggerated growth in the schools of for- 
estry which started in 1934 is bound to be of 
short duration, and a more normal situation 
will ultimately eventuate. When this will come 
and what it will be in terms of production of 
foresters is a matter of conjecture. It is to be 
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expected that the level will be considerably _ 


higher than those for the years 1928 to 1934. 


The total number of undergraduate degrees | 
reported from the schools of forestry through | 


1938 is 7,998. The number of Master’s de- 
grees conferred in 1938 was 93, an increase of 
18 over the 75 in 1937. This number of 93, is 


the largest number reported since 1931 when | 


In 1937, 150 men | 


97 degrees were granted. 
were listed as studying for Master’s degrees, 


but in 1938, the comparable number is 253; it | 
would appear that in 1939, the number of Mas- | 


ter’s degrees may approximate 150. For some 
years an increasing number of Master’s degrees 


may be expected, in that a scarcity of occupa- 


TasLe 2.—NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED FOR COMPLE- | 


TION OF STUDIES AT SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN THE 
Unitep STATES FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1900-1938 


Undergraduate Master’s 

Year. degrees degrees 
1900 1 5 
1901 5 Hs 
1902 2 9 
1903 3 14, 
1904 9 29 
1905 9 34 
1906 24 24 
1907 19 Pil 
1908 31 35 
1909 47 44 
1910 61 48 
1911 100 61 
1912 122 54. 
1913 136 37 
1914 151 42 
1915 124 35 
1916 151 36 
1917 160 27 
1918 65 10 
1919 53 6 
1920 160 25 
1921 126 26 
1922 141 44, 
1923 217 31 
1924 215 43 
1925 280 44 
1926 259 58 
1927 263 50 
1928 302 64 
1929 291 54 
1930 308 69 
1931 394 97 
1932 380 78 
1933 355 65 
1934 337 47 
1935 423 58 
1936 502 67 
1937 803 75 
1938 969 93 

Totals 7,998 1,660 
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| tional opportunities influences no small number 
' of men to continue at the colleges for addi- 
| tional study. For the years 1902 to 1938 in- 
' clusive, and for all schools, a total of 1,660 
Master’s degrees have been reported. 

In 1938, 5 Doctor’s degrees were reported 
| from five schools. In all the total number of 
| Doctorates granted for work in forestry and its 
underlying sciences is 82. 

The New York State Ranger School granted 
certificates to 33 men in 1938. Added to the 
figures reported previously, the total number 
» of certificates conferred for completion of the 
ranger school course of study is 616. 

Following the procedure started last year, the 
questionnaire forms asked that the undergradu- 
f ate degrees be classified, if possible, for stud- 
ies completed in the fields of (1) silviculture 
| and management, (2) utilization, and (3) other 
fields of concentration or specialization. Of 
) the 22 schools reporting undergraduate degrees 
( only 12 supplied this information. The 12 
§ schools reported 645 undergraduate degrees. 
| Ten schools, reporting 324 degrees, made no 
effort to classify the graduates as to fields of 
study. 

The 645 men reported from the 12 schools 
were classified as follows: silviculture and man- 
agement, 406 or 63 percent; utilization, 84 or 
13 percent; and other fields of concentration 
or specialization, 155 or 24 percent. These 
figures, while unsatisfactory, indicate to some 
» extent the fields in which our forest school stu- 
|) dents are preparing themselves. 

If the 324 degrees from the other 10 schools 
were meant to be classified entirely in the silvi- 
culture and management group, and added to 
| the 406 noted above, the following figures 
' would result: silviculture and management, 730 
or 75 percent; utilization, 84 or 9 percent; and 
» other fields, 155 or 16 percent. The latter fig- 
) ures are presented, with a full realization that 
| they may be, and probably are, of little sig- 
nificance. 


ENROLLMENTS 


_ Between the years 1929-30 and 1933-34 in- 
» clusive, ihe average of the total undergraduate 
» first-term enrollments for all schools was 2,244, 
| the maximum being 2,573 and the minimum 
' 2,120. In 1933-34 the enrollment was 2,246; 
» in 1934-35, 3,791; in 1935-36, 5,406; in 1936- 
a 7, 6,032; and in 1937-38, 6,067. The succes- 
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sive increases for each of the four years was 
1,545, 1,615, 626, and 35. 

The enrollment for 1938-39 is 5,144, the first 
time in five years that there has been a signifi- 
cant decrease in the numbers attending the 
schools of forestry. The decrease in terms of 
the enrollment for 1937-38 is 923, which is a 
decline of over 15 percent. The figure of 5,144 
is still 2,900 more than the five year mean of 
2,244, for the years 1929-30 to 1933-34. 

The total annual undergraduate enrollments 
for all schools for the years 1903-04 to 1938-39 
are listed in Table 3. 

The greatest gains occurred in the academic 
years starting in 1934 and 1935. Thereafter 
the rate of increase declined, but even last 
year, in 1937, a slight gain took place, and the 
peak of undergraduate enrollments in forest 
schools was reached. At present a decline has 
started and probably will continue gradually 
for the next few years. The extent to which 
this will go, before levelling off to a normal 
base, the period over which it will continue, 
and the rate at which it will take place are 
matters of opinion. Certainly the situation has 
been abnormal since 1933, but it is doubtful 
if the enrollments will decline to the figures 
shown for the years immediately preceding that 
year. Nor is there any special reason why 
they should, for we have no way of knowing 
at present what a normal and stabilized regis- 
tration should be. Nevertheless, the trends of 
the future should be observed with care, and 
in future years we may possibly be able to 
record statistics which will indicate to each 


TABLE 3.—UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENTS AT SCHOOLS 
OF ForESTRY IN THE UNITED States, 1903-04 To 1938-39 


Year Enrollments Year Enrollments 
1903-04 19 1921-22 1,363 
1904-05 39 1922-23 1,347 
1905-06 51 1923-24. 1,439 
1906-07 98 1924-25 1,624 
1907-08 143 1925-26 1,771 
1908-09 258 1926-27 1,880 
1909-10 357 1927-28 1,957 
1910-11 518 1928-29 2,079 
1911-12 591 1929-30 ZA23 
1912-13 637 1930-31 2,120 
1913-14 868 1931-32 2,573 
1914-15 904 1932-33 2,388 
1915-16 944 1933-34 2,246 
1916-17 897 1934-35 3,791 
1917-18 560 1935-36 5,406 
1918-19 498 1936-37 6,032 
1919-20 927 1937-38 6,067 
1920-21 1,092 1938-39 5,144 
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school the reasonable quota of students which 
it should attempt to educate. 

In Table 4 are presented the current enroll- 
ments by classes at each forest school. In that 
this table shows existing statistics for the cur- 
rent year only, comparative studies of enroll- 
ments for each individual school are possible 
only through reference to previously published 
articles. This table is of interest however in 
that it shows the numbers of undergraduate 
and graduate students attending the various in- 
stitutions, 

In Table 4, attention is called to the total 
numbers enrolled for graduate study. In 1936 
there were 151 registered for the Master’s de- 
gree; in 1937, 150; and in 1938, 253. This 
increase is to be expected. When employment 
opportunities were easily available to men com- 
pleting their undergraduate courses, the incen- 
tive to gain both money and experience caused 
many, who would normally enroll for an extra 
year or more, to delay or forego graduate 
study. At present, placement opportunities 
are not abundant, and it is natural that increas- 
ing numbers are now registered for advanced 


TABLE 4.—ENROLLMENTS BY CLASSES AT SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN THE UNITED StTATES—First TerRM 1938-39. | 
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degrees. Next year this number will probably ' 


be still greater. 


Actually, the increase from 150 to 253 in one | 
year is rather large, but not a matter of con- 


cern, if the men themselves are the superior 
students. The men of outstanding ability should 


be encouraged to do graduate work. But the | 


direction of graduate study is time consuming 
on the part of faculty members, and there is 


little to be said for admitting to candidacy for | 


higher degrees the men of mediocre talents. 


Forty men are listed as candidates for the | 


Doctorate. This is a slight increase over the 34 
for 1937. The numbers of men enrolled for 


both the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees for the 


years 1931 to 1938 follow: 


1931—199 1935—139 
1932—206 1936—179 
1933—117 1937—184 
1934—122 1938—293 


The exact classification between the two de- 
grees is not always easy to make in that some 
men registered for a Master’s degree are plan- 
ning to continue for the Doctorate. 

The New York State Ranger School reports 


Forest school 


Teh ACPI Gy ATE ee oc a ee 44 44, 
By ACO CO. SHS: 2 88 60 
Se CONNECICUime ee 

A Se Dike mee asec 5 uty, ote Pd: 

i WH Lave to Rewer ta eee Se eee ee ae aos Ss! 
Ore Georgia rete me we 39 35 
Tod dikciarins Oe = ae ee nd 

aS WING RGYem) 2 eet ewe et tO te eee ree 96 56 
OM LON aig ft tee tre Wie AS Py 80 72 
HOS “hacia, Gee Ae es 5 52 
VES aU yee boss OU Oe ee 50 47 
2a Michivanestatcws soa ae 67 49 
13. Michigan University _._ : 

14 eMinnesota pe seme ie oe 108 94. 
See Montana seen 76 46 
16. New Hampshire 16 19 


17. N. Y. State Col. of Forestry 149 111 
Lose Noxthie Carolina = ——aeeacenenre 63 49 
UO SE Oresonm slate a eee aae nena 125 W765 
20. Pennsylvania State 104 119 
21). 3Pirdice: Seman sae 43 28 
22e i Utalt-t.J ee ee i 84 53 
Peay,  \WES ineqiorn Seng 37 4) 
24. University of Washington. 97 65 
As}, Weg Wabi) 37 20 
26teeale)) 2-5-5 on el ma 

Wotals: =... ee ee PEAS 1E235 
Numbers of schools. 19 20 


Freshmen Sophomores 


Total 
under- Graduates Special 
Juniors Seniors graduates Masters Doctors students 
93 92 273 19 9 
64 599 271 bs _ 1 
TH 5 16 ih ee 
5 es e 20 3) 
16 13 29 
47 52 17 a 
3 be e. 4 y, = 
98 81 331 14 1 
76 47 27 9 E 
4) 29 122 1 is 5 
46 Sy 175 5 e 
56 75 247 4 a 
68 te, 140 35 ll 4 
81 90 373 10 4 2 
82 61 265 
13 15 63 
86 115 461 32 5 : 
29 30 171 8 
75 56 431 ll 2 
78 92 393 3 
ays Zi 130 
62 48 247 8 od 
32 28 138 a 
91 82 335 17 a i 
17 ll 85 [3 Z 
‘ “ 55 5 
1,294 WAI 5,144 253 40 19 
733 23 23 1H 8 8 
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| 54 men registered at the start of the current 
) year. In the ranger course at Pennsylvania 
State College 31 men were enrolled as freshmen 
) and 29 as sophomores. Eight men were re- 
ported from the University of Florida as regis- 
) tered in the ranger course. 
| Trends in enrollments for the last 10 years 
| are shown in Table 5, which presents for each 
) of the years 1934-35 to 1938-39, the under- 
) graduate enrollments by classes for all forest 
) schools, including the ratio of seniors to fresh- 
men; for the five year period, 1929-30 to 1933- 
) 34, average figures only are shown. It is in 
this table that extremely significant trends may 
' be noted. 
The enrollment for the freshmen class is 
» 1,403, a drop of 516, from the figure for 1937. 
This is the third successive year that the enroll- 
ments have declined. The maximum number of 
2,301 was in 1935; the successive annual de- 
creases have been 257 or 11 percent, 125 or 6 
} percent and 516 or 26 percent. The latter is a 
' significant figure and indicates a trend of con- 
| siderable importance to the schools. 
| In the sophomore class the current enroll- 
{ ment is 1,235. The maximum number reported 
( for this class, 1,771, was in 1936. In 1937 a 
) decrease of 115 or 7 percent occurred from the 
enrollment of 1936. This year figures are 
| lower than the 1937 figures by 421, a drop of 
i 25 percent. 


There is also a decline in the junior class 
for the second successive year, although the 
decreases are small. The drop from 1936 to 
1937 was 24 or 1.7 percent; and from 1937 to 
1938, 84 or 6 percent. The decrease in this 
class is naturally small, because of the large 
numbers who started their college work in 
1934, 35, and 36. It is significant that the 
number of men in the junior class exceeds that 
in the sophomore class, and is only 109 less 
than the number of first year men. The 1,294 
juniors indicate that approximately 1,000 de- 
grees will be conferred in 1940. 

The senior class totals 1,212 men. This is 
not only the maximum number ever reported, 
but may be the top figure for all time. It is 
only 82 less than the present number of juniors, 
and 98 more than the number of seniors re- 
ported in 1937. From this number probably 
over 1,000 will be graduated during the year 
1939. 

Normally the registration in the four respec- 
tive undergraduate classes shows a steady de- 
cline from the freshmen through the senior 
classes. Averages for the years 1929-30 through 
1933-34, when compared with the figures for 
1938-39 indicate clearly the extent to which an 
abnormal condition exists. The statistics are 
shown in Table 6. 

The reason for the almost uniform registra- 
tion in each of the upper three classes is ob- 


{ TABLE 5.—UNDERCRADUATE ENROLLMENTS, BY CLASSES, AND RATIOS OF SENIORS TO FRESHMEN, IN SCHOOLS OF 
) Forestry In THE Unitep STATES FOR THE YEARS 1934-35 TO 1938-39 AND AVERAGE OF ENROLLMENTS FOR YEARS 


1929-34 
Ratios in per- 
Enrollments cent seniors 
Academic year Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors Total® to freshmen 
* ORR ie ee aes eer 1,751 930 671 439 3,791 25 
SSR eee 2,301 1,587 943 575 5,406 25 
DRY Ae eee 2,044. NA 1,402 815 6,032 40 
BS (eo U rene. cee UNS Geer 1,919 1,656 1,378 1,114 6,067 58 
CSR a eee es 1,403 1235 1,294 IAI 5,144 86 
Average 1929-34 773 597 476 398 2,244 51 
Mimcrease 1934-35 978 333 195 41 1,547 
h Increase 1935-36 __._....-.-- 1,528 990 467 177 3,162 
Increase 1936-37 __- 27 1,174 926 417 3,788 
b Increase 1937-38 __....... 1,146 1,059 902 716 3,823 
Beincrease 1938-39 _. 630 638 818 814 2,900 
Increase 1934-35 percent 126 56 41 10 70 
' Increase 1935-36 percent... 198 166 98 44 141 
} Increase 1936-37 percent... 170 196 195 105 169 
| Increase 1937-38 percent... 148 180 190 180 ie 
Increase 1938-39 percent 82 107 172 204 1 


1Special students excluded. 
“First, term enrollments. 
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vious from a study of enrollment trends. Both 
the manner in which the individual classes 
have progressed through the four year periods, 
and the sharp decline in the freshmen enroll- 
ments are responsible for this situation. 


GENERAL 


The Department of Forestry at Purdue is now 
established in new quarters in the recently con- 
structed Horticulture Building. Greatly in- 
creased space has been provided for labora- 
tories, classrooms, and offices. New equipment 
has been provided for all fields of work. 


The School of Forestry at the University of 
Georgia now occupies its own main building, 
44 by 164 feet in size, which is supplemented 
by two utilization buildings, each 40 by 100 
feet, in which are housed sawmill, pulp and 
paper, and naval-stores equipment. 

At Colorado State College, forestry has been 
advanced from a department to a division with 
its own dean. Forestry is now on a level with 
Agriculture, Veterinary Medicine, Home Eco- 
nomics, Engineering, and Science. A definite 
policy of restricting enrollments has been estab- 
lished. J. L. Deen is the new dean of the 


Division of Forestry. 


The Department of Forestry at Pennsylvania 
State College reports the formal transfer by act 
of legislature of the Mont Alto plant to the 
State College. A new forestry building is now 
under construction. An experimental forest 
tract of 4,500 acres, with an administrative 
building is in process of acquisition. Negotia- 
tions are under way with the U. S. Forest Serv- 
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ice to lease a site on the Allegheny National | 
Forest for a new sophomore camp. | 

Two new schools of forestry appear in the | 
tables of statistics for 1938, namely, the School 
of Forestry at the University of Florida, and | 
the Division of Forestry at West Virginia Uni- 
versity. At Florida, freshmen and sophomores | 
are not listed, in that the men in these classes | 
are included in the General College of the Uni- | 
versity, and classified as foresters only at the | 
start of the junior year. At West Virginia a 
four-year curriculum ‘in professional forestry | 
has been established. Between the second and | 
third years a ten weeks’ forestry camp is re- | 
quired. W. C. Percival is in charge of the | 
Division of Forestry. 

At no time, since the start was made in call- | 
ing for the forestry school statistics, have the 
replies been as prompt and satisfactory as they 
were for this year. The writer expresses his 
appreciation for this assistance, and trusts that 
the information contained in this article will | 
justify the continuation each year of further 
cooperative action. 


TABLE 6.—RATIOS OF SOPHOMORES, JUNIORS, AND 
SENIORS TO FRESHMEN 


MEAN OF 1929-30 To 1933-34, AND 1938-39 
Percent- Percent- 
Enrollments age age 
Mean 1929-30 of Enrollments of 


Class to 1933-34 freshmen 1938-39 freshmen 
Freshmen _.__ ii 100 1,403 100 
Sophomores —_ 597 77 16235 88 
Juniors 476 62 1,294 92 
Seniors sen eae 398 51 NAY 86 

AM a 5 144 


REGULATION For Use With Aerial Photographs — 


UNIFORMS | | svTEREOSCOPES 


. U. S. Forest Service We manufacture a complete line of direct-vision 
- State Forest Service and reflecting stereoscopes for use in field, office 
- National Park Service and class-room. 


Ea ie ae ele a tat Pal D-10 PORTABLE STEREOSCOPES 


pocue pz craonsel M-6 AND M-7 MIRROR STEREOSCOPES 


ep ouieoon men STEREO SPECTACLES AND ACCESSORIES 
Write for Sample Fabrics and Prices. 


State Branch of Service. Descriptive Circular No. 2-a Sent on Request. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. HARRISON C. RYKER. INC. 


Uniforms for Over 50 Years 
Cincinnati Ohio 1924 FRANKLIN STREET, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


SF PORTER PRUNERS 


DESIGNED TO HIGHEST FORESTRY STANDARDS 


The prime factor in Porter Pruner design is excellence 
of performance and long, hard service. They are out- 
standing favorites in forestry service. The Forester is 
the only brush-cutter with patented power-slot for 3 step 
leverage. The Pole Pruner is light, yet ruggedly made. All 
Porter Pruners have two sharp blades and will 
not crush or strip bark. Write for comprehen- 
sive catalog JF. 


H. K. PORTER, INC., Everett, Mass. 


FORESTER POLE PRUNERS 
No. 1 cuts 1°” green wood Single and double pulley 
No. 2 cuts 1'4” green wood short and long arm 


No. 3 cuts 2” green wood 


FLORES L-TREE SEED 
CERTIFIED AS TO ORIGIN AND SPECIES 
Correspondence invited with seed collectors. 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET Established 1876 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


Make sure that we have your correct address. It is one way to insure prompt delivery of your 
| JOURNAL. The U. S. Post Office will not forward magazine. Please notify us promptly of any change. 


: SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
| Mills Building 17th and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Manual of the Trees of North America 


By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT 


: 

; A i i trees of America 
ORTY YEARS went into the making of this book. Its author, the leading guinom Me page aera Ae "ll the 
i was the founder and director of the Arnold Arboretum of xisevard WE heete Accgican tecke PEs cane teenor 
, essential information on the identification, description and illustratio Ses and nearly 800 illustrations answers 
| 


Sargent’s “Silva of North America.” The resulting book of 900 pa the properties and value of their woods 


ti n North American tree species and gives their ranges, a es 
Pee divas Unie Bagteh and Latin names. This standard book, published at $12.50, is now offered at $5.00, 


less than half the previous price. 
Order from 


| , 
| Society of American Foresters 
Mills Bldg., 17th and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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A NEW TOOL | 


COUNCIL’S :. 


Seedling Lifter and Transplanter (Patented)—elimi- — 
nates the hazard of lifting and transplanting seedlings, — 
bulbs and other small plants. 4 


FAST, SURE AND 
FASCINATING » 


Price, No. 1 Size 
$5.00 } 


We make—Planting Bars, Fire Rakes, Swatters and 
other tools for Foresters. 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


WANANISH, N. C. 


: 4, 


For GOOD WORK DONE—and for 
the splendid cooperation given our 
“Fight Fire With Water” Demonstra- 
tion this past sammer. We're sorry we 
couldn't call on all those interested 
in Fire Prevention this year. How- 
ever, if you were one of the many we 
could not reach, here’s another OP- 
PORTUNITY. We are now busy mak- 
ing up our itinerary for the coming 
year. We will complete this QUICK- 
LY. You would profit by watching 
this actual, eficient Demonstr: ation of 
modern Fire Fighting. 


FILL IN THE ATTACHED COUPON Fire Fighting Equipment Division 
and fire it back ot once. PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 
ree 1223 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


We, too, — like to see Pacific Portable Pumper 
and ses How Te Pigt he Fire With Water. a 


Name 
Address 
Firm Name... 


